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== = As was to be expected, the returns 
aii for the cars built during 1913 show 
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f 8 that the railways of the country have 
in Car 


practically stopped ordering wooden 
Construction cars for passenger train service. 
Very few all-wood passenger train 
cars were ordered during the year, 
and of these almost all were for Canadian roads. In the United 
States all-steel construction predominates, the conditions ob- 
taining in regard to the use of this class of car in passenger 
service being thoroughly covered in the article on the “Steel 
Passenger Train Car Situation,” published in the Railway Age 
Gazette, November 21, 1913, page 947. While gas lighting has 
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been specified for a considerable number of cars, the general 
tendency seems to be toward the use of electricity for this pur- 
pose, especially in the case of coaches. While there is a prob- 
ability of considerable development in all-steel box cars during 
1914, no great numbers of this type of car were ordered dur- 
ing the past year. There is, however, a very marked increase in 
the use of steel frame box cars, and in ordering this type most 
of the roads appear to favor the structural steel frame with in- 
side horizontal sheathing. The Norfolk & Western, after ex- 
perimenting with a 90-ton capacity gondola mounted on six- 
wheel trucks, has ordered 750 of these cars for heavy coal serv- 
ice. In a considerable percentage of the freight equipment or- 
dered, spring draft gear has been specified. There is abundant 
evidence that with present day operating conditions a friction 
gear is needed to absorb the severe shocks, but judging from 
the figures for the past year there are still a number of railway 
men who fail to appreciate this. - 





===, The increase in automatic block sig- 
naling on the railways of the United 
States during the past 12 months 
amounts to over 3,800 miles of road, 
or about twice the total increase in 
the last preceding calendar year; a 
truly significant evidence of intelli- 
gent progress on many roads. The figures of our table are not 
to be taken as exact, for the reason that.a few roads, two of 
them prominent, have not yet sent us their reports; but the 
general view of the situation afforded by the table is sub- 
stantially accurate. The total of all block signaling, both auto~ 
matic and manual, while about 9,000 miles more than was shown 
in our last issue for the year 1912, is only about 3,000 miles 
greater than was shown by the government for that date. The 
explanation of this is to be found in the large discrepancies 
which appear in the reports of more than a score of roads. 
However, the totals for manual blocking have a great deal less 
meaning than those for automatic, for the reason that on a large 
mileage the space interval is enforced intermittently or im- 
perfectly: The full meaning of the figures can be known only 
after the quality of the block signaling has been explained. 
With automatics, on the other hand, good practice is the rule, 
and the meaning of the statistics is clear to all. And the move- 
ment to substitute the automatic for the manual system, based 
on the greater value to be got out of the investment—increased 
capacity of road and enhanced safety—has now gathered such 
momentum that continuous progress may be confidently ex- 
pected. In spite of the financial anxieties which are now felt 
in the managing offices of many roads, the plans for new sig- 
naling to be introduced in 1914 aggregate probably as large a 
mileage of road as was shown one year ago. The companies 
which introduce block signaling because of a thorough appre- 
ciation of its value are increasing in number, while those which 
only follow the fashion, or act from fear of the law makers, 
are rapidly decreasing. The Harriman Lines continue to main- 
tain their leading position, with the impressive aggregate of 
5,922 miles of road equipped with automatic signals. 
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SSSS==== An analysis of. the statistics of loco- 
motives ordered during 1913 de- 
velops two facts. First, that the 
~= || Stperheater is being applied to prac- 
} Construction a || tically all locomotives, except those 
of the smallest size, and second, that 
the big engine is principally in de- 
mand. The superheater has evidently proved its advantages to 
every one and this year, nearly 79 per cent. of the new steam loco- 
motives of moderate and large size were equipped with it. Last 
year the percentage was 63 for the same classes. Nearly 63 
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per cent. of the total number of locomotives ordered this year 
were of the Consolidation, Mikado or Pacific type, and over 18 
per cent. were of the switching types. It is somewhat surprising 
to find that the Consolidation is in the lead of all other types 
this year and forms over 23 per cent. of the total. While it 
is known that new possibilities are being discovered in this 
type it is hardly believed that they have been sufficiently demon- 
strated to bring this class to the position of greatest general 
popularity. Further analysis shows this to be actually the case 
since, of the 823 ordered during the year, 435 were for the Penn- 
sylvania, leaving less than 400, or but little over 11 per cent. of 
the total, for all other roads. Last year the Mikado type formed 
29 per cent. of the total number ordered and the Consolidation 
19 per cent., but this year the Mikado is below the Consolidation 
and forms less than 23 per cent. of the total. Over 16 per 
cent. were of the Pacific type this year, while last year but 13.2 
per cent. were of this type. The 10-wheel type seems to hold 
its place at about 8 per cent., but the Atlantic type, due entirely 
to the development on the Pennsylvania, has risen from ob- 
scurity for new power to 1.32 per cent. of the total this year. 
There were distinctly fewer Mallets ordered and the percentage 
dropped from 3.7 per cent. last year to but slightly over 2 per 
cent. this year. While these statistics give very interesting in- 
formation in connection with the number of locomotives ordered, 
they, do not, in any way, indicate the remarkable improvements 
that have been made in the design and capacity of locomotives 
during the year. These features were fully discussed in the 
article which appeared on page 1215 in last week’s issue. It 
was there shown that not only are the larger types forming 
the principal part of the orders, but there is a general increase 
in the size of each type. The success of the mechanical stoker 
is beginning to show its effect on the size of the average loco- 
motive and no doubt next year will see a continued increase in 
capacity, if not of weight, in the different types. It is quite 
possible, however, that the percentage of the total formed by 
the larger types will show a decrease in the future due to the 
ordering of more engines of the smaller sizes and lighter 
weights which will be suited to certain classes of light service 
and will give the maximum economy now generally associated 
only with the larger sizes. 





RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN 1913 


HE amount of new railway mileage built in any year is an 
approximate indication of the condition of the railway busi- 
ness in that period. When traffic is heavy and earnings are 
large the roads expand to reach new territories and construct 
additional main tracks to handle properly the increasing business. 
When traffic falls off, new construction work is the first to 
suffer the effects of retrenchment. Cars and locomotives must 
be built and maintained to handle traffic, but new feeder lines 
are not essential to the operation of the existing properties. It 
is true that statistics of new mileage completed lag several 
months behind business conditions. For this reason statistics 
of work authorized or under construction would, if available, 
give a more exact indication; but it is impossible to secure such 
statistics with any degree of accuracy. 

As shown elsewhere in this issue, the mileage of new lines 
completed in 1913 is practically the same as that of each of the 
last two years. This continued low figure of construction mile- 
age bears out the frequently repeated statement that railway 
men and the investing public are hesitating more and more be- 
fore venturing the construction of new lines into undeveloped 
territory in the face of the present wave of agitation and re- 
strictive legislation. The effect of such legislation is shown in 
the retardation of railway construction in Texas and Oklahoma, 
two states in which railway legislation has been most violent 
and which are greatly in need of railway development. The 
amount of road constructed in Texas has declined from 414 miles 
in 1911 to 336 miles in 1912, with a slight increase to 356 miles 
in 1913, while the mileage built in Oklahoma decreased from 
242 miles in 1912 to 34 miles in 1913. 
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The increase in the amount of second track built indicates that 
the railways are augmenting their facilities to handle properly 
the traffic originating on the lines already built. As long as the 
present conditions continue the effect cannot be other than that 
shown by the decreasing construction—the postponing of the de- 
velopment of pioneer lines and of new territory now without 
railway facilities. 

A study of the distribution of the new mileage by states shows 
that the new construction of the last year was confined very 
largely to the south and far west. IIlinois and Michigan were 
the only states north of the Ohio river and east of the Mississippi 
river in which over 100 miles of new line was built. Less than 
1,000 miles of new road was built east of the Mississippi river 
in 1913, and of this over 654 miles was south of the Ohio river. 
All of the states in which no new mileage was built are along 
the Atlantic seaboard north of the Potomac river. On the other 
hand, over 1,166 miles of new road was built west of Denver. 

The decrease in the mileage of new lines under construction 
from 2,500 miles on January 1, 1912, to 1,522 on January 1, 1913, 
is in accordance with the impression prevailing generally among 
construction engineers and contractors. Only one or two large 
contracts have been let since July 1, and the outlook is not prom- 
ising for a busy year in 1914. The small amount of new line now 
under construction indicates that the mileage built in 1914 will 
show a further decrease, unless conditions change radically in 
the spring. With the approaching completion of the National 
Transcontinental and the Pacific coast extensions of the Cana- 
dian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific, a similar decrease 
from the present high figures may be expected in Canada. This 
decrease is foreshadowed by reports showing that 1,568 miles of 
new lines are now under construction as compared with 3,500 
one year ago. 

Most significant is the fact that the new mileage built in 
Canada in 1913, was almost as great as that built in the 
United States. Practically since the construction of the steam 
railway became a factor in the development of the country, 
more miles of railroad have been constructed in the United 
States than in any other country until now 38 per cent. of the 
railway mileage of the world is in the United States. In view 
of the vast territory still without railway facilities in Canada, 
and the rapid settlement of the Canadian Northwest, it would 
not be surprising if Canada should acquire for several years to 
come, the lead which it has now so closely approached. 





A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT 


HE year 1913 was not a satisfactory one for the railways 
of the United States. As shown by Professor Dixon’s 
excellent article in another column of this issue, there was an 
increase in gross earnings during most of the year. But while 
gross earnings were increasing operating expenses and taxes 
were increasing yet more in proportion. Furthermore, during 
the closing months of the year gross earnings began to decline. 
Consequently when all the figures for 1913 are available they 
will show that the railways had a substantially smaller net 
operating income than in 1912. 

The trend of developments has been due to various causes. 
The crops raised in 1912 were large. This and other causes pro- 
duced a marked ‘revival of industry in the fall of 1912. A sub- 
stantial increase in railway traffic resulted, the effects of which 
were felt far into the calendar year 1913. On the other hand, 
the crops raised in large parts of the country in 1913 were small, 
and in some sections were practically failures. This, of course, 
reduced railway traffic, and together with other causes produced 
a depression in business which further reduced traffic. Finally, 
the winter thus far has been a very open one. In consequence, 
the retail sales of merchandise and coal have been relatively 
small, resulting in a curtailment of the movement of various 
classes of commodities. 

The entire country is suffering from the general depression 
in business. Because of the fact that not only has their gross 
business recently been declining, but that their operating ex- 
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penses and taxes have increased both when business was heavy 
and when it was light, the railways have been, and are, suffer- 
ing more than other classes of concerns. These circumstances 
have made it necessary to retrench wherever practicable, and 
the effect of this policy is reflected in the statistics which we 
publish elsewhere in this issue regarding the mileage of new 
railways built and the numbers of cars and locomotives ordered 
during 1913. Both the new mileage built and the orders for 
equipment placed have been small. There have been increases 
in expenditures, but these have consisted mainly in larger out- 
lays for labor caused by increases in the wages of labor. These 
increases in wages, which have been occurring constantly for 
several years, included several advances in 1913, including those 
to the firemen, and the conductors and trainmen of the eastern 
railways, which were made as a result of arbitration awards 
rendered under federal law. 

The conditions which have been developing in the railway 
business during recent years, and which became acute in 1913, 
promise to cause important developments in 1914 and subsequent 
years. They led the eastern lines to apply last year to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permission to advance ‘their 
freight rates 5 per cent. The railways have given great publicity 
to the facts about their business, and there can be no question 
that public opinion is more friendly and sympathetic toward 
them than it has been at any time in many years. The evidence 
which has been presented to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regarding the needs of the railways is of a very persuasive 
character, and there are strong indications that the commission, 
as well as the public, is becoming convinced that the time has 
arrived when the railways must be allowed to charge higher 
rates. Commissioner Prouty, together with the state commis- 
sions of some of the New England states, already has agreed 
to advances in rates on the Boston & Maine. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission and the public evi- 
dently feel, however, that if the railways are to be allowed to 
charge higher rates and enjoy larger revenues some means must 
be adopted for rendering certain that the larger resources placed 
at their command will be used for no purpose except to make 
improvements in their properties and to pay return on additional 
investment wisely and honestly made. Therefore, the commis- 
sion in its annual report has asked Congress to give it author- 
ity, after investigation, to make orders respecting the construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation of the railroads, and also to 
give it control and supervision over railway capitalization. Just 
what the attitude of railway managers toward these propo- 
sitions will be is uncertain. It is probable that no harm, and 
much good would result from giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission substantially the same power to regulate operation 
that it has to regulate rates. The Railway Age Gazette long 
has advocated legislation by Congress to require the general use 
of the block system. Probably, however, it would be better if 
Congress would give the commission authority which would 
enable it to require such block systems to be installed as the 
operating and traffic conditions of the various roads demand 
and their financial strength makes practicable, than that Congress 
should deal directly with the matter. Somewhat the same thing 
may be said regarding regulation of other features of operation, 
such as the provision of steel passenger train equipment, the 
number of men to be employed on trains, and so on. It 
seems reasonable to believe that if the commission possessed 
and exercised more authority to make orders regarding the 
construction, maintenance and operation of railways it would 
come to have a broader and more lively appreciation of their 
physical conditions and needs. 

As to the regttlation of railway security issues, most railways 
are so financed as to afford no just reason for the intervention 
of public authorities to protect investors and the public. Un- 
fortunately, however, there have been and continue to be prac- 
tices in connection with the financing of some railways which 
give great force to the demand for public regulation of railway 
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securities. Railway managers recognize this fact. In the annual 
review number of the Railway Age Gazette for 1911 a number 
of railway officers answered the question, “Do you favor regu- 
lation of the issuance of railway securities? If so, by the federal 
or the state authorities?” and a large portion of them expressed 
themselves in favor of some federal regulation, while some in- 
dicated that they were in favor of such regulation as was sug- 
gested by the report of the Hadley Railroad Securities Com- 
mission. Within the last few days the Chicago Tribune has 
been publishing expressions from a number of railway presi- 
dents on the same subject, and these indicate that while railway 
managers deprecate radical regulation of securities many very 
prominent ones believe a carefully drawn and conservative meas- 
ure might do good. 

It seems highly probable, therefore, that during the present 
session of Congress there will be legislation giving the Inter- 
state Commission some authority to regulate railway construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation, and the issuance of securities. 
The commission already is engaged in making a valuation of 
railways. Once legislation giving the additional authority now 
sought by it is passed, it would seem that every phase of rail- 
way management will have been made subject to its control. 
What will follow? The Railway Age Gazette is optimistic on 
that score. It believes that the increased authority and re- 
sponsibility will make the commission more and more fair and 
careful. Of course, if regulation is a failure, government owner- 
ship, regarding which there has been a renewal of discussion 
this year, will be the result. But the renewed discussion of gov- 
ernment ownership indicates that public sentiment is still op- 
posed to it. Many of the publications and public men that have 
been most severe in their criticisms of American railway man- 
agement are, nevertheless, expressing their opposition to govern- 
ment ownership. The very fact that once the commission’s au- 
thority to regulate has been made complete there will remain 
no alternative to making regulation fair and constructive ex- 
cept to turn to government ownership, probably will tend to 
cause regulation to become at once more effective, more just 
and more beneficial. 

So, while 1913 was not a year to inspire optimism among 
railway men, there seems reason to hope that it may have 
marked an important turning point in the history of the rail- 
ways. Certainly it did mark a most significant and extraordinary 
change in the attitude of the press and the public toward the 
railways and their managements; and with the press and public 
with them, public men will not long be against it. 





THE RAILROAD SECURITY MARKET IN 1913 


NTIL within the last 60 days there have been in the year 
1913 almost no issues of railroad securities for the pur- 

pose of raising new capital as distinguished from refunding 
maturing issues of securities except the issues of the St. Paul 
and of the subsidiary of the Chicago & North Western. There 
was almost no market for long term railroad bonds during 1913 
up to November. A railroad company. which could have sold 
a given security in 1912 on a basis to yield the investor 4% 
per cent. would probably have had to sell. identically the same 
security’ in 1913 at a price enough lower so as to yield the in- 
vestor from 4% to 434 per cent. on his investment. In other 
words, with the same security to offer, railroads had to pay 
almost one-half of 1 per cent: higher for money in 1913 than in 
1912. This is well illustrated by the issue of $30,000,000 gen- 
eral mortgage 4%4 per cent. bonds by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul early in April. The mortgage securing these bonds 
is a strong one and previous to the issue of the $30,000,000 4% 
per cent. bonds there were outstanding $48,841,000 4 per cent. 
bonds and $8,950,000 3% per cent. bonds. A month earlier the 
4 per cent. bonds were selling on the New York Stock Ex- 
change at 97%4, at which price they yielded the investor 4.116 
per cent. The new issue of 4% per cent. bonds was offered to 











the public at 9914, at which price they yielded the investor 4.52 
per cent. This is a difference of about 0.40 per cent. in yield; 
and notwithstanding this difference, the offering of these bonds 
was by no means at once successful. The 4% per cent. bonds 
are now quoted on the New York Stock Exchange, however, 
in the neighborhood of par. 

The cause of this bad bond market was world-wide and the 
United States was better off than either Europe or England, and 
the market for railroad bonds of the very highest class felt the 
effects of these conditions less than did the markets for junior 
railroad bonds and industrial and public service corporation bonds. 
The Balkan war had a drastic effect on European money markets. 
European investors and English investors poured back into the 
United States securities which they had bought previously, and 
' whereas under normal conditions Europe and England may be 
expected to take from one-quarter to one-third, or even one- 
half, of an issue of American high grade railroad bonds, in 1913 
not only could practically none of such an issue be sold in 
Europe, but the great bulk of similar securities which were 
pressing for sale by European investors in America spoiled the 
possibilities of the market in this country for new securities. 

There was no actual money panic in 1913, but conditions 
very closely approximated such a crisis. The borrower, unable 
to make a new loan, did his best to renew his outstanding 
loans; the creditors, being forced to renew rather than accept 
payment, did not have funds for investment; and so the familiar 
cycle of money stringency, contraction of credits and bad bond 
market ran through the regular course that it has followed in 
other times of similar depression. To meet this situation rail- 
road managements were forced to issue short term notes, to re- 
new short term notes which they had issued in 1910, 1911 and 
1912 in the hopes of being able to refund them with long term 
bonds, and to sell equipment trust. certificates. 

' Early in the year $10,000,000 Kansas City Terminal 4 per 
cent. bonds, which were guaranteed principal and interest by 
the roads which will use the Kansas City Terminal and in- 
cluded such strong companies as the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, were offered at 95, at which price they yielded the investor 
4% per cent. This offering, however, was not typical, and the 
sale by the New York ‘Central of $12,540,000 414 per cent. equip- 
ment trust certificates at prices to yield the investor about 4.65 
per cent., and the sale by the Pennsylvania Railroad of 4% per 
cent, equipment trust certificates some months later at prices 
to yield the investor about 5 per cent., are good indexes of 
the prices which railroads had to pay for money for such ab- 
solutely necessary capital purposes as new equipment. The 
New York Central also. issued $10,000,000 5 per cent. one-year 
notes, the offering price: being 9914, at which price they yielded 
slightly less than 5% per cent. An example of the price which 
weaker roads had to pay for their money is the sale by the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas of $19,000,000 two-year 5 per cent. 
notes for refunding purposes, the offering price to the public 
being 98, at which price they yielded the investor about 6% 
per ‘cent. The Peoria & Northwestern and the St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha, both subsidiaries of the Chicago & North 
Western, were exceptions to the general rule, in that they put 
out small issues of bonds for new capital and the sale was at 
prices which carried..a comparatively low yield to the investor. 

The North Western subsidiary bond sales were quite successful ; 
the Illinois Central equipment trust note issue was fairly suc- 
cessful; the equipment trust note issues of the small roads and 
of roads with poor. credit were also fairly successful; but there 
was a marked tendency to require a greater margin between the 
amount advanced under'the equipment trust notes and the cost 
of the equipment purchased. In other words, where previously 


the bankers had been satisfied with 10 per cent. paid in cash 
and were willing to advance the other 90 per cent., they now 
demanded 15 or even, as in the case of the Missouri; Kansas 
& Texas, 20 per cent. of the price of equipment to be paid in 
cash. 
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On the other hand, in December the Lehigh Valley sold 
$10,000,000 434 per cent. general consolidated mortgage bonds, 
the price to the public being 93%, yielding 4.83 per cent. on the 
investment, and this sale was understood to be highly success- 
ful. The small issue, $2,500,000 of the Alabama Great Southern 
first consolidated mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, arrangements for 
the sale of which were made in November, was offered to the 
public at a price to yield 5.10 per cent. on the investment and 
was not particularly eagerly taken by investors. 

There has been a considerable change in the attitude of in- 
vestors toward the purchase of railroad securities. They are 
in general more particular as to the terms of the mortgage se- 
curing the issue of bonds and less likely to consider simply 
the name and reputation of the railroad company issuing the 
bonds or the bankers making the public offering. The wide- 
spread discussion of questions connected with the issuance of 
railroad securities, valuation of roads, regulation of rates, etc., 
and of government ownership has had one beneficial effect, in 
that it has stimulated the interest of the investor and tended 
to make him more carefully investigate the statutes of railroad 
securities which are offered to him. 

With the end of the old year there is a prospect of a ma- 
terially improved bond market, especially for high grade, so- 
called gilt edged mortgage bonds. The prospects seem to be 
that the stronger railroads will be able to get money to meet 
their requirements in the first half of 1914 at a fairly reason- 
able price, and that as these bonds are acquired by the ultimate 
investor, a market will be made for junior securities of the 
strong companies and for securities of the less strong com- 
panies. 5 


RECEIVERSHIPS AND FORECLOSURE SALES 


F gevenet was only one important system of roads put into the 

hands of receivers in 1913, and while some progress was 
made toward perfecting reorganization plans for some of the 
larger roads which were being operated under the direction of 
receivers, there were no large roads sold under foreclosure. 
The difficulty of raising new capital even for prosperous going 
railroad concerns easily accounts for the fact that no large rail- 
road company was reorganized and taken out of the hands of a 
receiver through foreclosure sale or otherwise. The state of 
the money market was an important direct contributing cause 
of the receivership of the St. Louis & San Francisco, and of 
its leased line, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and of the vari- 
ous subsidiaries, the most important of which were the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico and the St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico. The parent company—the St. Louis & San Francisco 
—was placed in the hands of B. L. Winchell, its president, and 
Thomas H. West, of the Union Trust Company of St. Louis, 
on May 27, 1913, on the sudden application of creditors. The 
receivership of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois followed, due, 
of course, to the inability of the Frisco to pay the guaranteed 
dividends. of 10 per cent. on the leased line company’s stock, 
and separate receiverships were established for various sub- 
sidiaries within the next few days, details of which are shown 
in the accompanying table. The receivership proceedings of the 
Frisco were, it is supposed, the result of a decision of B. F. 
Yoakum and his St. Louis associates to try to retain their con- 
trol and preserve the interests of the stockholders by being the 
first to invoke the court’s aid. The decision followed upon the 
refusal of Speyer & Company, of New York, and of other east- 
ern bankers to provide for $2,250,000 maturing two year notes 
except on conditions which Mr. Yoakum and his associates 
would not accept. 

The underlying causes of the Frisco receivership may be 
classed together as different manifestations of working out of 
the ambition on the part of those who had control of the prop- 
erty to develop a railroad system in the southwest without ade- 
quate credit, and by the use of a company—the St. Louis & 
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San Francisco—already top heavily capitalized and with the 
burden of a guarantee on its Chicago & Eastern Illinois stock 
that was too heavy for it to carry. The Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, valuable railroad property as it is, was not able to earn 
the 10 per cent. dividend which was provided for in the lease 
and the deficit was, of course, made up out of the Frisco earn- 
ings. The Frisco itself was, like other roads in the southeast, 
made up of various pieces, some of which were in far better 
physical shape than others. The property was in need of in- 
tensive development instead of which its credit was used for the 
financing of extensive development. Mr. Yoakum acknowledges 
that he was personally interested in the building of new lines 
which, after they were built, were sold to the St. Louis & San 
Francisco at a considerable profit, at least on paper, to the pro- 
moters; and in addition to this, the method of sale of Frisco 
securities that had been adopted by Mr. Yoakum and his board 
of directors was a peculiarly dangerous one, although adopted 
with the probably sincere purpose of getting the very best terms 
for money which were obtainable. In times of plentiful money 
Mr. Yoakum’s plan of shopping round from one banking house 
to another would possibly have worked out with a fair degree 
of success, but in a time such as was encountered in 1913, when 
there was a universal shrinkage of credit all over the world and 
a disposition on the part of both individuals and bankers to 
hoard their resources, the railroad company which had no 
recognized bankers who were under obligation to carry it over 
periods of hard times was naturally the one most liable to go 
to the wall. This was what happened in the Frisco case. 

The next largest road after the Frisco system, and the only 
other one of any importance, that went into the hands of re- 
ceivers in 1913 was the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf. This line 
was promoted by a Boston banking house and its securities 
were largely placed either in Boston or in France. Boston in- 
terests, apparently, rather lost heart in their enterprise more 
than a year or two ago, and the property was being carried 
largely by French banking interests. The failure in Paris of 
one of the banks interested in the property was given as the 
immediate cause of the receivership. An attempt was made, 
however, to raise new capital in New York before the receiver- 
ship took place but was unsuccessful. It had been necessary 
to practice rather strict economy in the maintenance of the 
property for the last two or three years, so that its physical 
condition was not very high class, and on the greater part of 
its business it had to compete with older and better established 
and better maintained roads which could offer superior service. 
Time only will prove whether the road was justified at all in an 
economic sense. 

The foreclosure sale of the different parts and divisions 
of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton was the one definite step 
that was made during the year toward the final reorgan- 
ization of any important American railroad property. The 


Wabash situation has not changed to any great extent except 


that the holders of Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal securities are, 
it is understood; beginning to come to a realization of their 
own position and the necessity for their accepting the brunt of 
the reorganization of their own property. A plan was pre- 
sented for the reorganization of the Wheeling & Lake Erie and 
the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal which, however, required so 
much of a sacrifice on the part of the Wabash Railroad Com- 
pany’s security holders. that it was never carried out. 

The accompanying tables show the mileage and capitalization 
of the steam roads put into receivers’ hands in 1913, and also 
similar figures for roads sold under foreclosure. 


RecetversHirs EstaBLisHEeD IN 1913. 


Funded 
Name of Company. Mileage.. Debt. Stock. 
Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf............. ‘3 61 © $1,230,000 $1,231,100 
‘Boyne City, Gaylord, & Alpena,......+.++- _ 90 175,00 501,200 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois......... «+++. 1,275 © 61,645,000 © 25,772,600 
Greenville & Knoxville... .....0. 0000208. 24 460,000 260,000 
Iowa & Omaha Short Line.........---6+- 12 1753000" * Weecee 
Kansas City, Ozark & Southern........... 14 oo SEEMED 300;000 
Louisiana & Northwest......-----+e+eeeees 121 2,180,000 2,300,000 
Manistee & Grand Rapids.........-.+-e0. 77 a265,000 450,000 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf..........+++- 247 8,261,000 8,261,000 
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New Jersey & WOMNGUIVORIR ss 60.0'e 5 ceeee sis 25 200,000 400,000 
New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago.:.......0:5 623 12,699,500 8,075,300 

St. Louis & San Francisco.............0. 6,262 295,499,358 41,985,762 

St. Louis & San Francisco, 

Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis. 

Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham. 

Fort Worth & Rio Grande. 

Brownsville North & South. 

Paris & Great Northern. 

Birmingham Belt, 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico. 

Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western. 

Orange & Northwestern. 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico. 

Rio Grande Railway. 
gC. el Co a 13 250,000 3 
Scott City Northerm..........0cccscceses 51 825,000 300,000 
Tennessee RAMEY ac dee cecceceeecsie 48 1,129,000 1,000,000 
Valdosta, Moultrie & Western 42 300,000 100,000 
Williamsville, Greenville & St. Louis 35 525,000 525,000 

PRM) Rao See wa noo aekae aiek eae es 9,020 385,818,858 91,961,962 





a_ The stockholders, it is understood, bought the outstanding bonds in 
1907, but the mortgage securing these bonds was not canceled. 

*This includes all of the auxiliary and subsidiary companies of the St. 
L. & S. F. going into the hands of receivers with the exception of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, which is shown in the table separately. There 
were separate receiverships for each one of the groups of roads shown. 


ForEcLosuRE SALES IN 1913 oF STEAM Roaps. 





Funded 
Name of Company. Mileage. Debt. Stock. 
Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R............. 265 $9,370,000 1$4,000,000 
COBRVIIEHE WOHEEG onc 6 kkc ce ecesdcccies | ee ree 50,000 
Denver, Northwestern & Pacific........... 215 10,940,000 10,940,700 
Detroit, Toledo & Trontati.........s0ccces 396 17,024,400 25,000,000 
Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley........... 23 75,000,000 71,848,750 
*"Lewmudre & Tyleneie cc iccnccccsenceves 85 489,000 1,200,000 
TO Fa oo hos Ke taeeeieewees 1,159 42,823,400 43,340,450 





1In addition there was 4,656,900 common stock owned by the B. & S. 
Railway Co. ; 

?All of these securities are now deposited as collateral for outstanding 
bonds of the Scranton & Wilkes-Barre Traction Corporation, which is the 
holding company for the railroad. 

*Although this road, which is a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania R. R., 
was sold under foreclosure for technical reasons, it was never in receiver’s 
hands, and does not therefore ever appear in our records of receiverships. 


SumMary oF Forectosure SALES IN 38 YEARS. 








No. of Bonds 

Year. roads. Miles. and stocks. 
PONS cece talismceuteds 30 3,840 $217,848,000 
WEE aie vs bek stiwxawe 54 3,875 198,984,000 
LN ere 48 3,906 311,631,000 
TOS che ch. ewuetecne 65 4,909 243,288,000 
Pies Se sascaeses 31 3,775 263,882,000 
| OE a ee 29 2,617 137,923,000 
LS a eee 16 867 65,426,000 
BO nostic ncdeweweta 18 1,354 47,100,000 
MR taka aainerewe al 15 710 23,504,000 
BN i siecn aware sees 22 3,156 278,394,000 
1886 45 7,687 374,109,000 
31 5,478 328,181,000 
19 1,596 64,555,000 
25 2,930 137,815,000 
29 3,825 182,495,000 
21 3,223 169,069,000 
28 1,922 95,898,000 
25 1,613 79,924,000 
“42 Ss 318,999,000 
52 12,831 761,791,000 
58 13,730 1,150,377,000 
42 6,675 517,680,000 
47 6,054 252,910,000 
32 4,294 267,534,000 
24 3,477 190,374,000 
17 1,139 85,808,000 
20 693 39,788,000 
13 555 15,885,000 
13 524 28,266,000 
6 679 20,307,000 
8 262 10,400,000 
6 114 13,777,000 
3 138 2,547,000 
12 2,629 250,033,000 
17 1,100 93,660,109 
13 1,386 40,741,453 
| aC eae ee 12 661 25,910,990 
BEE accccesaceceeceece 6 1,159 86,163,850 
Total, 38 years.... 994 121,026 7,392,978,502 


SuMMaRY OF RECEIVERSHIPS FOR 38 YEARS. 


No. of Bonds 

roads Miles. and stocks. 
42 6,662 $467,000,000 
38 3,637 220,294,000 
27 2,320 92,385,000 
12 1,102 39,367,000 
13 885 140,265,000 
110 3,742,000 
12 912 39,074,000 
11 1,990 108,470,000 
37 11,038 714,755,000 
44 8,836 385,460,000 
13 1,799 70,346,000 
9 1,046 90,318,000 











SUMMARY OF RECEIVERSHIPS FoR 38 Years (Continued.) 





PS ctbsbvin cae ees 22 3,270 186,814,000 
ive seinabsnekes 22 3,803 99,664,000 
| SSS eee 26 2,963 105,007,000 
ES ee eae 26 2,159 84,479,000 
FS ae 36 10,508 357,692,000 
RCS chances as sabe 74 29,340 1,781,046,000 
Pe Cute chGeeh kiso's 38 7,025 395,791,000 
NSS ere 31 4,089 369,075,000 
SS 34 5,441 275,597,000 
Petros chcerteiwe 18 1,537 92,909,000 
| RR ae eee 18 2,069 138,701,000 
|, Sai ree 10 1,019 52,285,000 
eco kienake cuaw 16 1,165 78,234,000 
ee 4 73 1,627,000 
1 a 5 278 5,835,000 
te eee 9 229 18,823,000 
ES cee 8 744 36,069,000 
(| SS a a 10 3,593 176,321,000 
(re 6 204 55,042,000 
CS 7 317 13,585,000 
| | eee 24 8,009 596,359,000 
| SSSA ae 5 859 78,095,000 
Se 7 735 51,427,500 
|) eee 5 2,606 210,606,882 
| ee eer rer 13 3,784 182,112,497 
1913 17 9,020 477,780,820 

Total, 38 years... 754 145,176 8,262,453,699 





UNION * PACIFIC 


HERE is one word of caution that should be said in con- 
nection with the splendid showing made by the Union Pa- 

cific in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. Neither in 
character of traffic, earnings, nor in the balance sheet is there 
reflected anything of the change which was brought about by 
the working out of the dissolution decree of the United States 
Supreme Court, with the following exceptions: There was a 
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Vo. 56, No. 1. 





The Union Pacific, which term covers the 7,349 miles of road 
operated, and includes the Oregon Short Line, the Central 
Idaho, the Salt Lake & Idaho and the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation, earned $91,810,000 in 1913, an increase 
of $7,630,000 over 1912, or 9 per cent., and the operating ratio 
was reduced from 57.65 per cent. to 56.74 per cent. The result 
was an increase of $4,020,000 in revenue after the payment of 
expenses, the total in 1913 being $39,608,000; and notwithstand- 
ing the loss of about $1,500,000 in other income from failure to 
receive Southern Pacific dividends, the company had a surplus 
available for dividends, after the payment of fixed charges, of 
$36,777,000, an increase of $2,737,000 over 1912, and after pay- 
ing the regular 4 per cent. dividends on the preferred stock and 
10 per cent. on the common, there was a surplus of $11,132,000 
as against $8,394,000 the year before. 

The increase in gross revenue was the result of an increase 
of 11 per cent. in freight revenue and 4 per cent. in. passenger 
revenue. The increase in freight revenue was due to 12 per 
cent. greater tonnage of freight carried and an average haul of 
freight longer by nearly 5 per cent., more than offsetting a, de- 
crease of 3.4 per cent. in the average revenue per ton per mile. 
The increase in passenger revenue was due to an increase of 4.5 
per cent. in the number of passengers carried and of 2.2 per 
cent. in the average revenue per passenger per mile, more than 
offsetting a decrease of 2.5 per cent. in the average passenger 
journey. 

The Union Pacific carried in 1913 16,638,000 tons of revenue 
freight, and the average haul was 382 miles. Of this revenue 
freight 29.69 per cent. was furnished by products of mines, 
27.69 per cent. by products of agriculture, 16.25 per cent. by 
products of forests, 12.85 per cent. manufactures, 6.25 per cent. 
livestock and products of animals, and 5.47 per cent. merchandise. 
There was an increase in every general class of commodity car- 
ried, with the exception of products of mines, although by far 
the largest proportionate increase was in products of agri- 
culture, where the total tonnage in 1913 amounted to 4,607,000 
tons, or 22.72 per cent. greater than in the previous year, fol- 
lowed by products of forests, the tonnage of which amounted 
to 2,703,000 in 1913, an increase over 1912 of 19 per cent. 
There was also a notable increase in the tonnage of manufac- 
tures, the total in 1913 being 2,139,000, or 18.24 per cent. more 
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decrease of $1,500,000 in dividends on stock owned because the 
Southern Pacific dividend, due October 1, 1913, was not credited 
to this year’s income account, as had been the practice in pre- 
vious years, and there was a shift of securities from pledged 
to unpledged, interesting as a matter of accounting but neg- 
ligible so far as the earning power and equities of Union Pa- 
cific stock* are concerned. 





“It is not meant to imply here that there will be any radical change in the 
character of traffic, length of haul, earning power, etc., of the Union Pacific 


due to its loss of the Central Pacific, since a discussion of possible changes 
would, of course, be purely speculative, and it is still possible that the 
Union Pacific may in some way get the Central Pacific. 





The Union Pacific 


Showing also the S. P. L. A. & S. L. in which the Union Pacific has a 
one-half interest. 


than in 1912. On the other hand, the tonnage of products of 
mines amounted to 4,939,000, a decrease of 2.57 per cent. 
With the changes shown here in character of traffic one might 
expect to find an increase rather than a decrease in the average 
receipts per ton per mile. It may be, however, that the in- 
creased average length of haul reflects a much smaller propor- 
tion of very short haul traffic which took a high ton mile rate. 
As has already been mentioned, expenses did not increase in 
proportion to the increase in business handled and in total rev- 
enue. Total operating expenses in 1913 amounted to $52,098,000, 
an increase of $3,564,000. Of this increase nearly $2,000,000 
was in maintenance expenses and but $1,322,000 in transpor- 
tation expenses. In other words, with an increase of 17 per 
cent. in revenue ton mileage and 1.9 per cent. in revenue pas- 
senger mileage, there was an increase of but 5.3 per cent. in 
transportation expenses. The following table shows the aver- 
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age of each class of operating expenses to total operating 


revenues: 
1913. 1912. 
Maintenance of way and structures............. 12 12 
Maintenance Of eGUIPMERE. <6. 66.06cccccceecces 11 12 
TFAMEPOTTANION EXPENSES ..0:66626060sseb0ccccrece 28 29 


It is, of course, in transportation expenses that we find re- 
flected most clearly changes in operating conditions. The fig- 
ures for transportation expenses taken in connection with train 
load and other performance figures, although not invariably a 
correct index of the effectiveness of the use of the plant, are 
some of the most helpful guides that an annual report has for 
forming a judgment in regard to this most interesting ques- 
tion. The factors that would have naturally tended to higher 
transportation expenses and smaller car and freight train load- 
ing, other things being equal, were, of ‘course, the increase in 
revenue ton mileage hauled of 17.3 per cent., the total revenue 
ton mileage in 1913 being 6,283,000,000; the high price of fuel pre- 
vailing in 1913; the large increase (22.72 per cent.) in products 
of agriculture and in manufactures (18.24 per cent.), with a 
decrease (2.57 per cent.) in tonnage of products of mines. 
There was also an increase in rate of pay of station employees, 
this added expense, it is estimated, being 14.95 per cent. To 
in part offset the increase in revenue ton mileage there was a 
considerable decrease (6.4 per cent.) in ton mileage of company 
freight, the total ton mileage of company freight in 1913 being 
1,827,000. As a matter of fact, transportation expenses totaled 
$26,077,000 in 1913, an increase of 5.3 per cent. over 1912. The 
average revenue train load was 437 tons in 1913 as against 409 
tons in 1912, an increase of 6.8 per cent.; and the average ton- 
nage, including company freight, per freight train mile was 559 
tons, an increase of 1.3 per cent. 

The Union Pacific is the first company, so far as we know, 
to include in its statistics published in the annual report figures 
for gross tonnage (cars and contents) per locomotive and 
freight train mile. These figures make it possible to form 
some judgment as to whether the increase in average revenue 
trainload was due to an increase in the effectiveness of the use 
of locomotives or to the fact that through changes in traffic 
conditions it was possible to avoid empty freight train mile- 
age. The average gross tons per freight locomotive mile, which 
includes the entire tonnage back of the drawbar, was 1,052 
tons in 1913 and 1,041 tons in 1912, an increase of about 1 per 
cent.; and the average gross tonnage per freight train miile 
was 1,203 tons in 1913 and 1,186 tons in 1912, an increase of 
about 1.4 per cent. The percentage of loaded to total car miles 
was 73.23 per cent. in 1912, and the average tonnage, including 
company freight, per loaded car mile was 22.81 in 1913 and 22.79 
in 1912. These comparisons point strongly to the conclusion 
that the Union Pacific did succeed in bettering its own previous 
high record for effective use of the transportation plant. 

As has been the policy of the Union Pacific for a number of 
years, maintenance expenditures were in 1913 on a liberal scale. 
Mainfenance of way and structures cost $10,689,000, as against 
$9,595,000 in 1912; this is an increase of 11.4 per cent. The 
average amount spent per mile of all track, excluding sidings 
and switch tracks, was $1,295 in 1913 and $1,208 in 1912. Of 
the increase of a little over $1,000,000 in total maintenance of 
way expenses, $181,000, it is estimated, is due to the increase 
in hourly rates of pay on account of scarcity of skilled labor. 

Maintenance of equipment cost $10,694,000 in 1913, as against 
$9,812,000 in 1912, an increase of 9 per cent. The Union Pacific 
was probably still feeling in 1913 the effects of the strike of 
shopmen in 1911, and the company also condemned, and there- 
fore charged to expenses the additional cost, less salvage, of a 
considerably larger number of cars and locomotives in 1913 
than in 1912. The average cost of repairs and renewals per 
locomotive in 1913 was $4,052, and in 1912, $3,724; of passenger 
train cars, $926, and in 1912, $974; and of freight train cars, 
$92, and in 1912, $92. 

For the first time the Union Pacific has made a charge for 
depreciation of equipment, but did not begin this practice until 
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July 1, 1913. The depreciation which had accrued to June 30, 
1913, on the basis of the estimated life of equipment in service 
on that date was figured at $16,007,000, and this amount was 


charged to profit and loss. The Union Pacific was slow to 
adopt this accounting rule of the Interstate’ Commerce Com- 
mission, but having adopted it, is more generous in its charges 
for depreciation than have been most of the other roads. 

During the year the Union Pacific sold no capital securities. 
It paid off the $23,740,000 Southern Pacific Company bond pur- 
chase notes which were outstanding at the beginning of the 
year, the Southern Pacific Company having paid off $12,000,000 
demand loans and $36,553,000 demand and time loans which at 
the beginning of the year were carried as working assets on the 
Union Pacific balance sheet; increased its cash on hand from 
$7,117,000 to $11,855,000, and spent $5,551,000 for additions and 
betterments, including additions to equipment over and above 
replacement, but excluding $9,616,000 capital expenditures for 
extensions and branches. The largest single expenditure for 
plant, exclusive of equipment, was $1,363,000 for additional main 
track. The net expenditure on equipment was $1,718,000. 

With the forced sale of the Southern Pacific stock the Union 
Pacific, of course, had to take into its accounts the profit on this 
transaction. It was thought proper, therefore, to make a re- 
adjustment of the entire investment securities account. In Judge 
Lovett’s own words: 

“A profit of $58,855,677 was made on the sale of the stock 
of the Northern Pacific Railway Company, the Great Northern 
Railway Company and the Northern Securities Company, and 
the board of directors of the Oregon Short Line Railroad Com- 
pany, in 1911, declared a special dividend, equal to the amount 
of the profit, which went to the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, the owner of all the stock of the Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road Company. This appears in the profit and loss account 
published in the annual report for the year ended June 30, 
1911 (page 33), and is explained more fully on page 16 of that 
report. There will be a profit of about $16,000,000 on the sale 
of the stock of the Southern Pacific Company which, upon final 
settlement of the account, will be credited to profit and loss, 
making a total profit on these two transactions of about 
$75,000,000. On the other hand, the market value of other in- 
vestment securities owned, as shown in table No. 9, showed, on 
June 30, 1913, a depreciation of about $40,780,000. Since the 
Northern Securities transaction has been closed and the South- 
ern Pacific stock disposed of, and the profit on the one trans- 
action has been and on the other will shortly be credited to 
profit and loss, it seemed proper that the book value of the 
other investment securities owned should be either written down 
to approximately their market value, or that there should be 
created a reserve to cover eventual depreciation, if any. There- 
fore, it was resolved by the board of directors to appropriate 
out of surplus and set up as a reserve for depreciation of se- 
curities the sum of $50,000,000. Accordingly, the said amount 
was charged to profit and loss and credited to reserve for 
depreciation of securities under the head of appropriated sur- 
plus as of June 30, 1913. If and when any of the securities 
referred to are disposed of, whatever loss, if any, may be sus- 
tained will then be charged against this reserve account. , 


The following table shows the principal figures for operation 
in 1913 compared with 1912: 





1913. 1912. 
Average mileage operated.......... 7,349 7,150 
Breight réventié ..c6<ccccecces $63,773,804 $57,483,558 
Passenger revenue ..........-- 20,582,427 19,754,097 
Total operating revenues........... 91,810,307 84,180,097 
Maint. of way and structures... 10,688,564 9,594,538 
Maint. of equipment........... 10,694,011 9,812,175 
Tratie GCRUCURES 6.6 cic da siedsese 2,107,146 2,119,603 
Transportation expenses .. 26,077,120 24,755,109 
General expenses ............- 2,530,727 2,251,895 
Total operating expenses........... 52,097,567 48,533,320 
Ty rarer ddcdg's-c-40-d CV a neues o-emte' 4,666,277 4,368,789 
Operating income .......ccsccccves 34,941,966 31,219,413 
Gross income 54,149,937 51,368,085 
Net income ......... 36,777,106 34,039,993 
THVIGENOS ic cccocves 25,645,110 25,646,483 
MEY So i cccaetae slodedaxaseeeme 11,131,995 8,393,511 

















The Railway Situation From Different Viewpoints 


Railroad Officers and Others Discuss Labor Question, 





NEEDED LEGISLATION REGARDING SETTLEMENT OF 
LABOR DISPUTES 


By J. KruttTscHnitt, 
Chairman, Southern Pacific Company; President, American 
Railway Association. 

The Act of Congress, approved July 15, 1913, known as the 
Newlands act, providing for mediation, conciliation, and arbi- 
tration in controversies between certain employers and em- 
ployees, was designed as an improvement on and repealed the 
Erdman act, but it does not go far enough, and is distinctly 
less useful and efficient in maintaining industrial peace than the 
Canadian Conciliation and Labor act. The directions in which 
the Newlands act might be improved will be pointed out. 

1. The Newlands act covers the employees engaged in train 
service or train operation only, of all common carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce. It should also cover all railway em- 
ployees engaged in the interstate business of the employer, in- 
cluding all those engaged in keeping in repair the cars, engines, 
appliances, machinery, track, roadbed, and other equipment used 
in interstate commerce. 

2. The Board of Mediation and Conciliation appointed by the 
President under the Newlands act is satisfactory, but as it may 
frequently result, through invoking the services of this board, 
that railway expenses are increased, it is very important that 
this board should be closely co-ordinated with or in some way 
subordinated to the Interstate Commerce Commission, so that 
a tribunal responsible for increasing the expenses of the roads 
should incur a corresponding responsibility for adjusting rates 
that will meet the expenditures. 

3. The Newlands act provides that when a controversy arises 
about wages, hours of labor, or conditions of employment, either 
party may apply to the Board of Mediation and Conciliation for 
adjustment, and that the board may offer its services to the 
parties in controversy where interruption to public service is 
imminent. Under this provision there is no obligation, other than 
the sense of obligation to the public, on either employer or em- 
ployee to submit differences to mediation. The officers of rail- 
roads appreciate thoroughly their obligations, as is evidenced 
by their behavior in recent controversies, but the railway em- 
ployee has not yet learned that he is equally a servant of the 
public. Instances are numerous where mediation and arbitration 
have been stubbornly refused, with utter disregard of the pub- 
lic’s interest and rights—where employees have conspired to stop 
traffic in order to coerce fellow public servants. This defect in 
the Newlands act should be remedied, as is done in the Canadian 
act, by making a combination, or strike, illegal until the ques- 
tions at issue shall have been thoroughly investigated and given 
to the public; and it should further provide that where the 
board offers its services for investigation, mediation and con- 
ciliation, it shall be not optional but obligatory on both parties 
to submit their differences, so that the public may judge in- 
telligently the matters in dispute. 

Bulletin 86 of the United States Bureau of Labor, January, 
1910, shows that under the operation of the Canadian act, from 
March 22, 1907, to August, 1909, in the case of the railways 17 
arbitration boards were appointed, affecting some 28,000 em- 
ployees. Settlement without strike was effected in every case 
but one; and in that one an illegal strike was begun after the 
report of the board was made; but after a two months’ strike 
the strikers returned to work on the terms recommended by 
the board, and their defeat was attributed largely to adverse 
public sentiment due to their rejection ofthe board’s findings. 
4. The Newlands act prescribes that when it is impossible to 
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settle a controversy by mediation, it may be submitted to an 
arbitration board of six, each party to name two members, the 
four to select the remaining two, or failing to agree, the Board 
of Mediation to name two. The defect in this provision again 
is in the failure to make the revenue-limiting body responsible 
for increases in expenses incurred for the purpose of maintain- 
ing uninterrupted public service. It seems to us that the fifth 
and sixth members of the arbitration board should be named 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and should really be 
its representatives, so that awards of increased compensation to 
employees will inspire a sense of duty to make a reasonably 
synchronal increase in sources of revenue. Increases in wages 
of employees engaged. in train service have been frequent in the 
past five years, and though long applied for, no increase in 
rates has yet been authorized under which the public would as- 
sume the burden of expenditures made substantially at its com- 
mand. 

5. The provisions making it unlawful for the employer to 
lockout, or the employee to strike, before or during reference of 
a dispute to the Mediation Board, should be strict, and enforcible 
by adequate punishment. It will be observed that the Canadian 
act does not compel arbitration, but it does compel investigation 
and publicity. Canadian public opinion has in substantially 
every case settled controversies without resort to lockout or 
strike. 


SOME PHASES OF THE RATE ADVANCE CASE 
By F. A. DELaAno, 


President, Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 

Complying with the request that I make some suggestions in 
regard to the pending rate advance question, I would say that 
I have been sufficiently quoted already on the subject of argu- 
ments in favor of this action. Not only is favorable action 
prayed for, but prompt action is equally a real necessity. 

The railroads in “Official Classification” territory, profiting 
by their experience in the 1910 case, and accepting the dictum 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, have, instead of ask- 
ing for an advance of certain specific rates, asked for authority 
for a small advance in all rates. It was thought that in this 
way, and in this way only, could. we avoid the accusation of 
discrimination. All the evidence we have submitted, and the 
arguments we have made, are directed to prove that our rev- 
enues are inadequate, and that the only way to help them is 
to increase rates. After the general level has been raised, it will 
be within the province of any shipper, as it was before, to point 
out that his rates are excessive, and a readjustment of any 
single rate or group of rates can be made as properly from one 
level as another. 

It appears to me that a grievance which any shipper or group 
of shippers may have about any particular rate or group of rates 
is not only inappropriate at this time, but has no standing in this 
case. This hearing concerns itself solely with the question ‘as 
to whether the railroads are entitled to more revenue, and if 
they are, whether their proposition for a moderate general ad- 
vance is the right way to accomplish that. 

After all, there is a broad question which concerns the coun- 
try as a whole. It is the question whether government regu- 
lation of privately owned and operated railroads can be made 
successful. It is all very well for people to suggest that govern- 
ment ownership of railways is coming. Perhaps it is, but the 
question will occur to many a thinking man, that if the instru- 
mentalities of the government cannot make a success of regu- 
lating railways, how can they be intrusted with the responsibility 
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of full operation? The difficult situation that many of the rail- 


ways find themselves in is due to changed conditions and 
changes in policies. Thirty or more years ago, every sort of an 
inducement was held out to encourage capital to build railroads, 
and it would appear to the railway investor of today that after 
the public had gotten the full benefit of this policy, it had now 
put on the “thumb-screws,” and said to the investor, “Not only 
must you continue in this business, even though it be a losing 
business, for we will not permit you to abandon it, but we shall 
insist that you adopt modern methods, safety appliances, give 
better and safer service to the public, etc., etc.” 

Few people outside of the railroad profession realize today 
that a very large percentage of the mileage of the United States 
is not only not an asset, but is a source of expense, a positive 
liability. ; 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is a very hard-working, 
intelligent body of men. Its members have many questions to 
decide which are more momentous to the public in general than 
nine-tenths of the questions which go to the Supreme Court. 
The commission has been given very extensive authority, and it 
is an axiom that “With great authority goes great responsibility.” 

It is true that the very low rates which the railroads com- 
plain of are rates which, in many cases, they themselves named 
as a result of competitive conditions; but it is also true that 
these rates can not be advanced or adjusted upward without 
authority from the commission, and that the commission must 
take the full responsibility which will arise from the fact that 
the railroads are inadequately compensated for their service, and 
the public, in consequence, insufficiently or poorly served. 


IS GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP IN SIGHT? 
By Joun J. Escu, 


Representative in Congress from Wisconsin. 

Prior to about fifteen years ago, there was little discussion of 
and practically no demand for government ownership of rail- 
roads in the United States. One of the most significant trends 
of the public thought of today is the growing demand for such 
ownership, and this, too, notwithstanding the efforts made by 
the federal government, as well as state authorities, through 
regulation, to forestall such action. It is not my purpose to 
set forth the causes for this growing demand. I wish merely 
to call attention to what I consider some of the salient factors 
in its evolution. ‘ 

By the Spooner act, approved June 28, 1892, the president 
was authorized to purchase from the French Maritime Canal 
Company, for the sum of forty millions of dollars, all of its 
property and franchises, including the Panama Railroad. This 
railroad thereupon became the property of the United States, 
although retaining its corporate entity as the Panama Railroad 
Company. From the time of its purchase to the present, it has 
been practically maintained and operated by the government, 
and will continue so to be after the Panama Canal is in oper- 
ation. Although this railroad has been used mainly as a neces- 
sary aid in the construction work of the canal, it has been doing 
an ever increasing commercial business and has been doing it 
successfully. The ownership and operation of this road by the 
government has accustomed our people in some measure to such 
a policy and lessened, in some degree, the hostility thereto which 
generally existed throughout the country prior to its acquisition. 

Another factor in aid of the propaganda for government 
ownership occurred at Madison Square Garden, August 20, 1906, 
when the present secretary of state, Mr. Bryan, upon his return 
from his trip around the world, declared: 

“T have reached the conclusion that there will be no permanent relief on 
the railroad questiun’ {from discrimination between individuals and between 


places, and from extortionate rates, until the railroads are the property of 
the government and operated by the government in the interests of the 


people.” 
This declaration was made less than two months after the 
enactment of the Hepburn act prohibiting discriminations as 
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between places and individuals and giving the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission full authority to regulate rates. Notwith- 
standing the beneficent effects of the Hepburn act and the 
more recent act of 1910 amending the Interstate Commerce Law, 
Mr. Bryan has not renounced the position he took in his speech 
at Madison Square Garden, and he is a most potent factor in the 
government today. That he crystalized the unexpressed thought 
of many citizens is doubtless true, although neither the republi- 
can nor democratic party has’ given this policy its indorsement. 
In this connection, the fact must be noted that the socialist party, 
which believes in government ownership of public uiilities, in- 
cluding railroads, is a growing party in the United States, and 
in the election of 1912 cast for its presidential electors, over 
900,000 votes. 

Another factor which is leading our people along the line of 
government ownership of railroads and lessening hostility to 
it because of socialistic or paternalistic grounds, is the growing 
encroachment by the government in the field of private enter- 
prise. The establishment of gun and ammunition factories and 
power plants, and the present interest in the construction of an 
armor plate plant, are examples in point. 

Another powerful factor which is advancing the government 
ownership propaganda is the increasing demand on the part of 
municipalities throughout the United States for the ownership 
of public utilities, such as gas, electric, water and power plants. 
One municipality, San Francisco, has recently voted to take 
over a portion of its street car lines. 

The present Congress, in legislation which is now pending, 
exhibits a marked tendency in the direction of ultimate govern- 
ment ownership. The House Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, in the appropriation bill which it is about to re- 
port, recommends the appropriation of $100,000 for the purchase 
by the government of railway postal cars, the justification there- 
for being that such ownership would reduce the cost of rent of 
cars now being paid by the government to the common carriers. 
Congressman Lewis of Maryland, in co-operation with the 
officials of the post office department, has drafted a bill pro- 
viding for the purchase by the government of telephone lines, 
the same to be operated in connection with the postal business 
and under the direction of the post office department. The bill 
further provides that telegraph instruments be connected with 
the wires of these companies so that a telegraph business can 
also be conducted. This bill, or one of similar purpose, will 
have the endorsement of the postmaster general and the Presi- 
dent. It is significant that Postmaster General Hitchcock, in 
the last administration, made a similar recommendation, but 
the same did not meet with the approval of the then President. 

Most significant of all is the bill which is now being consid- 
ered in the Senate and House, authorizing the President of the 
United States to locate, construct and operate a railroad or rail- 
roads in the territory of Alaska. Under this bill, the President 
has the power of detailing officers, hiring experts, letting con- 
tracts, constructing wharves and docks, and all other structures 
necessary in connection with these proposed lines. He is also 
authorized to receive compensation for the carriage of freight 
and passengers, and to have these lines “perform generally all 
the usual duties of a common carrier, for hire.” For the 
above purposes, the secretary of the treasury, upon the order 
of the President, is authorized “to borrow on the credit of the 
United States, the sum of $35,000,000 or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, and to prepare and issue therefor, coupon or 
registered bonds of the United States.” 

As a result of the financial difficulties of the Frisco and New 
Haven lines, Senator Kenyon of Iowa recently gave notice in 
the Senate that he would address the Senate on the question 
of. government ownership of railroads, and seek*to show, as re- 
ported in the press, some of the advantages that would inure 
from the adoption of such a policy. 

Personally, I have never been in favor of government owner: 
ship of railroads within the United States, and have always 
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sought to remedy the evils connected with their ownership and 
operation through regulation. Notwithstanding the regulatory 
statutes already enacted, evils, especially those arising out of 
their present and past financial control, continue to exist and 
hasten the trend toward government ownership. Such trend can 
be materially checked by giving to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or kindred body, full power over stock and bond 
issues. 


THE RAILROAD LABOR QUESTION 
By W. L. Park, 


Vice-President, Illinois Central. 

The railroad labor question is one of the perplexing man- 
agerial problems that promise, from the events of the past year, 
a bettering. The attention of the public has been drawn towards 
this question through a number of mediations, arbitrations, ac- 
cident investigations, and rate inquiries, to the extent that Con- 
gress has broadened the Erdman Act at the solicitation of those 
(both directly and indirectly) concerned. The President has 
appointed a commission to investigate labor matters. There is 
at the present time an abatement of demands for increases on the 
part of the labor organizations, with strong manifestations of 
displeasure where strikes have occurred on the part of the 
public, indicating that it, the arbiter in such matters, will not 
at present stand for a lack of moderation or reasonableness in 
dealing with labor matters, no matter from what source it 
arises. 

The labor question on the railroad is not altogether a pecu- 
niary one. The disciplining of the employees to secure the maxi- 
mum of safety and efficiency is a component part of this prob- 
lem—entering into the work of all classes, but more particularly 
those who have to do with the transportation service. During the 
year ‘this phase of the railroad labor situation has been made 
prominent through the reports of state and federal railroad 
commissions. The Interstate Commerce Commission has spoken 
in no uncertain terms: 

“The Congress has made it the duty of this commission to investigate 
and report upon railway accidents and to make such recommendations as 
circumstances may require, but there has been no legislation by which such 
recommendations may be enforced. It is manifest that so long as compli- 
ance with the commission’s recommendations remains discretionary the entire 
subject of safety of operation must remain dependent only upon the carrier’s 
volition.” 

And again as follows, of general application: 

“The officers of the company and the general employes of the company 
are charged with responsibilities as public servants in operating a public 
utility, and the safe and successful operation of trains recuires the main- 
tenance of proper discipline and the harmonious and efficient co-operation 
of the company and its employes.” 

The question naturally arises, if it is true that our discipline 
is faulty, why is it so and what is the remedy? That our trans- 
portation officials and employees are as intelligent as those of 
other countries is quite generally admitted; that those in re- 
sponsible charge of trains are much better paid is also conceded. 

There is no vocation in the United States with which a com- 
parison of railroad discipline can be made. There is no indus- 
trial plant, no matter what its magnitude may be, that cannot 
close down temporarily without serious public inconvenience. 
This is true of building operations, mining and similar activities 
in which the public have only a slight interest, unless it might 
be collectively as affecting the general prosperity. 

The railroads, by reason of their duty to the public, are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to concerted movements on the part of em- 
ployees. The business interests of the country are so dependent 
upon their daily activities, that even ordinary delays to trains 
upset commercial transactions. In order, therefore, to judge of 
the extent of our departure from proper disciplinary methods, 
we can consistently go to some branch of the government which 
is now’ criticizing our methods. We naturally select the army, 
as its operations are somewhat akin. There is the same in- 
dividual and collective responsibility—more, perhaps, of the in- 
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dividual in the official life of the army, and in the rank and file 
of the railroad. The results are casualties, for which there must 
be great responsibility—a responsibility that in the army rests 
mostly on the officers and on the railroads mostly on the in- 
dividual in charge of the activity from which the casualty arises. 

The army has rules (called regulations). They are, however, 
not considered sufficient, and the officers are required continu- 
ously to instruct their subordinates and drill them into involun- 
tary obedience. They are required to discipline them, the au- 
thority in some cases going to the extreme of capital punishment. 
Army methods are about the same in all countries. The best 
disciplined army—all other things being equal—is considered the 
most effective. Government-owned railroads are better disci- 
plined than those of private ownership for the reason that they 
follow army methods more closely. 

There should be a reorganization of our discipline methods. 
The rules are not at fault. The officers and the rank and file 
compare favorably in mental and physical characteristics with 
the average individual employed otherwise. There is undoubt- 
edly inherent fault in the organization, and it quite likely lies 
largely with the system of pay, as there is no material differ- 
ence otherwise in the business methods. It is generally con- 
ceded that it is not possible in other large activities to maintain 
the proper relation between the working forces if the pay of 
the rank and file is not properly adjusted with relation to the 
responsibilities and duties performed, a condition that exists on 
railroads in other countries and elsewhere in every line of busi- 
ness. That our railroads have been found very much out of 
line in this’ respect is a well recognized fact. In some cases 
the wages are higher than the services rendered justify, other 
vocations being used as the measure. The most serious phase 
of the situation, however, is the question of discipline. The 
psychological effect of a labor aristocracy is becoming manifest 
in divers ways, none more seriously than in the tendency arbi- 
trarily to support those who may be members of an organization, 
or, by federation, those of allied organizations, who are derelict 
in matters affecting the safety of lives or property, as mani- 
fested recently in printed notice to the railroads of an intention 
to contest the authority of the managers on important questions 
of discipline and in the inclusion in all requests for changes in 
working agreements of many reinstatements of those dismissed 
fer flagrant violation of rules. 

This growing independence of action, amounting almost to 
insubordination, is a most serious matter. Where labor inter- 
feres with discipline and where it does not is, of course, a much 
mooted question. Some efficient operating officials contend that 
such interference is eating the very heart out of the railroad 
organization; others, equally as capable, contend that they con- 
trol the situation. Between the two there are all shades of 
opinions. When accidents occur in which the public is inter- 
ested the cause is disputed and the responsibility clouded, at 
least to the public. The public naturally thinks that there must 
be some fire where there is so much smoke—enough to lead it 
to clamor for relief. If this cannot be obtained in better 
method, then it forces upon us steel cars, automatic control, 
signals, electric headlights, full crews, and other doubtful ex- 
penditures for safety beyond the earning power of the railroads 
to provide except as they naturally progress. 

The railroads are standardizing track, bridges, block signaling, 
equipment, rules and practices. Why should they not standardize 
wages and discipline just as the government would do if it 
owned and operated the railroads? Should there not be a code 
of regulations prescribing the duties of not only employees, but 
of the officers, insofar as they relate to transportation matters? 
There should be prescribed efficiency tests, physical requirements, 
and a pension system. The performances of officials and em- 
ployees should be one of the most valued records. It is safe 
to assert that very few railroads have a complete up-to-date 
discipline system or record of their employees. The so-called 
Brown system, as ordinarily in use, is a delusion, for the reason 
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that it is not specific in some essentials, and few roads keep the 
employees’ records accurately. The abolishment of actual sus- 
pension was a step forward, but there should be something sub- 
stantial in its place. 

“With a proper and definite understanding as to discipline 
there must come a more harmonious relation between the rail- 
ways and their employees, and with it greater efficiency. To go 
counter to economic principles will not benefit either the em- 
ployer or the employee. One or the other may for the time 
being obtain an advantage. The Golden Rule is just as ap- 
plicable to business as elsewhere, and as much in the railway 
business as in any other. 


FREIGHT RATES AND THE POPULAR INTEREST 


By Paut W. Brown, 
Editor of the St. Louis Republic. 


A daily newspaper is an advocate retained in behalf of the 
many. The case of the railroads, in their movement to secure 
higher freight rates, is especially interesting to a newspaper 
man at the points where it touches the popular interest. 

The relation of the public interest to railroad rate-making is 
not so simple as it has commonly been regarded. The average 
citizen has interests in it of which he has not been advised. 
He supposes—generally speaking—that his interest in freight 
vates is solely to have them as low as possible. He recognizes 
the fact that cost of transportation is a factor in the cost of 
everything he uses or consumes, and the general interest of the 
consumer in low prices needs no argument. But—leaving 
wholly out of the question the interest of the railroads as such, 
and regarding only the interest of the “man in the street”— 
there are two powerful considerations which must operate to 
modify that man’s demands for cheap transportation. The first 
is his personal interest in adequate transportation service; the 
second is his interest as a railroad proprietor. But the plain 
citizen has not been trained to give much thought to the ef- 
ficiency of railway service, as distinguished from its cost; and 
many a man, part proprietor of railway securities, lives and dies 
without ever suspecting the fact. 

The railroads are themselves chiefly to blame for the fact that 
the general public has given so little attention to the quality of 
freight service. Railroads have spent millions of dollars in 
telling people about the passenger service rendered by their re- 
spective lines. They have advertised quick time, “safety first,” 
stone ballast, gentle curves, improved locomotives, steel com- 
partment sleepers, observation cars, and what-not. As a result 
of all this education, the public pays excess fare on trains 
which run above a certain speed without a murmur. It has 
come to be popularly understood that in the realm of passenger 
transportation, there must be payment according to the quality 
of the “goods.” Why has this necessary work been so gen- 
erally neglected with respect to freight transportation, on which 
the railroad depends for the heavy end of its revenue? 

The development of modern fast freight service and the evolu- 
tion of modern freight equipment would make as interesting a tale 
as the story of the dining car and the automatic block signal. 
And in the interest of the growth of modern cities and the 
healthful development of modern country life, there should be 
more emphasis in popular thought upon the quality of the freight 
service which the railroad sells and the public buys. The pub- 
lic—not for the sake of the railroads; for its own sake—must 
be made to realize that there is more than a figure in the state- 
ment that railroads are the arteries of commerce, and that 
hardening of the arteries threatens apoplexy to an industrial na- 
tion just as surely as it does to a man. 

The public, also, is prone to forget that it owns the railroads. 
Not directly, but none the less really. There are few men so 
poor that they have not an account in a savings bank, fire in- 
surance on house or household goods, or a life insurance policy. 
Now, the savings banks and the insurance companies—fire and 
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life—are heavy owners of railway securities. Three life insur- 
ance companies own $800,000,000 worth of railroad bonds. 

The railroads of the country belong, in good part, to the 
humble people, many of them fighting a hand-to-hand fight with 
poverty, who have savings bank accounts and insurance policies. 
These are the investors the security of whose investments is of 
the greatest social importance. The fact of their railroad owner- 
ship ought to be brought home to them. 

The daily newspaper, an advocate retained in behalf of the 
many, ought to contend for a reasonable increase in freight rates. 
Grant that, a few years since, rates were excessive. For the 
past decade, at least, wages and the price of all railway supplies 
have steadily risen; the public has grown more exacting in the 
matter of service; legislatures have largely added, by laws regu- 
lating hours of labor, requiring safety appliances, and the like, 
to railway expense; while the general level of railway rates has 
remained stationary. The last two years have seen Nature add- 
ing her contribution to the railroads’ burden through the highest 
floods ever known to the Mississippi valley. In the interest of 
the great mass of the people, who are users of transportation and 
owners of railroads through the savings banks and insurance 
companies, freight rates should be raised. 


PROGRESS IN ELECTRIFICATION DURING 1913 


By A. H. ARMSTRONG, 
Assistant Engineer, Railway Department, General Electric Co. 


Until the perfection of the electric motor made it applicable to 
haulage service, railroading could properly be considered as 
steam railroading, subject to all the limitations of the steam loco- 
motive. The past ten years have witnessed a great advance in 
the construction of the. steam engine, both as regards capacity 
and efficiency in burning fuel. Even with boilers of modern 
construction with their economical use of fuel, the still growing 
demand for locomotives of greater capacity has called for a crew 
of two firemen or the use of mechanical stokers in order to burn 
coal at the rate required. It was also early found that the 
increased hauling capacity of the heavy Mallet was secured at 
the expense of speed on the ruling grade, due to the limitations 
of one man throwing coal at a maximum rate not greatly ex- 
ceeding 5,000 lbs. per hour. 

The limitations of the steam locomotive are, perhaps, more ap- 
parent on mountain divisions than elsewhere, and it is in this 
direction that the electric locomotive has made serious inroads 
during the past year. Both steam and electric locomotives have 
their distinctive handicaps which must be considered as affecting 
the first cost and cost of operation. The steam locomotive re- 
quires coal and water facilities frequently spaced, turntables, 
roundhouses and a considerable maintenance force both in the 
roundhouse and in the extensive shops required. The electric 
locomotive demands a trolley or third rail together with the gen- 
erating and distributing system required for the production of 
power and its transmission to the locomotive. But while due 
recognition must be given to the complete system, the reason for 
considering electrification at all is on account of the greater ad- 
vantages offered by the electric locomotive itself. It is in the 
electric locomotive, therefore, that the greatest interest centers 
as offering the possibility of introducing such radical improve- 
ments in present steam locomotive operation as to justify the 
large expense involved in electrification. 

During the past year notable advance has been made in the 
application of the electric locomotive. Special interest centers 
in the electrical operation of the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, 
which opened in part May 28, 1913, and which has been in com- 
plete electrical operation since October. While electric locomo- 
tives were installed on this road partly to demonstrate the feas- 
ibility of adopting electricity upon the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, there is operating evidence to justify the belief that the 
resulting economies effected in operation will pay an attractive 
return upon the cost of electrification. The service upon the 


Butte, Anaconda & Pacific is in every way comparable with that 
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of the mountain divisions of our main lines. Trains of 4,000 tons 
are operated against a ruling gradient of 0.3 per cent. at a speed 
of 16 miles per hour on'the main line. The annual tonnage com- 
prises the movement of approximately 5,000,000 tons of ore as 
well as mine supplies, in addition to the passenger service main- 
tained between Butte and Anaconda. 

The success attending the electrical operation of the Butte, 
Anaconda & Pacific has resulted in power contracts being placed 
for the electrification of 440 miles of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, and the selection of the same type of direct current 
locomotive upon the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific. Announcement 
has been made that the electrification of the first engine district 
through Butte will be pushed as rapidly as possible, and the 


other three districts will be electrically equipped in the near. 


future. This electrification will be by far the most extensive 
as regards route mileage yet constructed in this country or 
abroad, and will afford every opportunity to secure all possible 
benefits resulting from electric locomotive operation. 

The electrical installation in the tunnel of the Canadian North- 
ern at Montreal may be looked upon as depending upon the same 
causes as governed the adoption of electric power for the New 
York terminal roads. The proposed installation on the Canadian 
Pacific at Rossland, however, must be considered as foreshadow- 
ing future activity on this road in the direction of main line 
electrification. Announcement is also made of contracts placed 
for electric locomotives to be used upon the 30-mile section over 
Elkhorn grade of the Norfolk & Western as well as possible 
action of the same nature by the Denver & Rio Grande. 

All of these mountain grade electrifications are being made be- 
cause the electric locomotive offers a means of improving the 
conditions that now exist with steam locomotive operation. The 
electric locomotive can be constructed of any capacity required 
by local conditions both as regards its hauling capacity in trail- 
ing tonnage and also in the speed at which this tonnage is hauled 
up the ruling gradients. There is little opportunity to increase 
the schedule speed of present steam locomotive drags except on 
the heavier grade divisions, as speed on level track in many in- 
stances is already carried as high as present freight car con- 
struction will permit. But the electric locomotive possesses the 
very qualification required for grade operation, as it can be con- 
structed to give its maximum tractive effort at any speed found 
desirable, owing to the fact that it draws its power from a sta- 
tionary power plant of relatively unlimited capacity and is there- 
fore not subject to the boiler restrictions of the steam locomotive. 

It is apparent that great benefits will result from the operation 
of the electric locomotive which can provide a drawbar pull as 
great as the draft gear of the trailing cars can withstand, at a 
speed limited only by the alignment and not the gradient of the 
roadbed, and with no enforced stops to take on coal and water. 
Furthermore, the electric locomotive provides a means of brak- 
ing on down grades that can eliminate the dangers of overheated 
wheels and brake shoes attending braking with air. The. energy 
of the descending train is converted into electricity and is pumped 
back into the distributing system to be used by other trains op- 
erating up grade or on level track. 

The Butte, Anaconda & Pacific electrical installation presents a 
good demonstration of the preparedness of the great power sys- 
tems to take on a railway load at power rates equally attractive 
to the power company and the railway. The Great Falls Power 
Company absorbed the railway load in this instance without in 
any way interfering with regular lighting and power load, the 
effect of the fluctuations of the railway load being minimized by 
a proper selection and design of substation apparatus. It must 
be admitted that steam road electrification becomes a simpler 
problem if part of the initial financial burden can be placed upon 
a power company having adequate facilities to guarantee a re- 
liable source of power at an attractive rate. In this connection 
it is of interest to note that power is purchased in the case of 
the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, Canadian Northern, Canadian Pa- 
cific, and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and similar plans are 
being entertained by the Denver & Rio Grande officials. 
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The several large electrifications commenced during the past 
year will soon provide the needed operating facts required to de- 
termine where and to what extent it will pay to replace the steam 
locomotive upon our main lines. The mountain grade division 
appears to be the present point of attack, as evidenced by the 
undertakings cited, and it is expected that economies effected 
over previous steam operation will give an adequate return upon 
the capital investment. The success of these installations will 
undoubtedly lead to extensions of the initial electrified zone and 
to similar electrifications upon other roads. 

Not least among the causes contributing to the marked ac- 
tivity in railway electrification during the year of 1913 is the 
preparedness of the electrical manufacturing companies to fur- 
nish the electric locomotive of large capacity and rugged con- 
struction required. While it is true that considerable diversity 
exists as to type of motor and mechanical drive used, the suc- 
cessful development of the electric locomotive is evidenced by 
the operation of such types, for example, as the New York Cen- 
tral gearless locomotives which operate at 90 per cent. efficiency 
from third rail to driver rim and have been maintained in good 
operating condition at an expense of approximately 314 cents per 
mile run. The later locomotives of this type, constructed and 
put into operation during the past year, have capacity to handle 
a 1,000-ton train at speeds up to 60 miles per hour. High speed 
passenger locomotives of even greater capacity are in view which 
will permit of the elimination of helper locomotives for pas- 
senger service on ruling gradients up to 2 per cent. Here again 
is offered opportunity to effect improvements in service with 
the adoption of an electric locomotive having sufficient capacity 
to handle 1,000 tons on a 2 per cent. grade at 25 miles per hour 
without helper locomotives and attain a speed of 60 miles with 
the same train on level track. 

Steam road electrification is, therefore, being considered from 
the standpoint both of improvement in the service rendered and 
also of effecting operating economies that will pay a reasonable 
return upon the capital investment required. Such operating 
facts as are thus far available substantiate both the claims ad- 
vanced and indicate a wide field of usefulness for the electric 
locomotive as its qualifications become better appreciated. 


RAILROAD PUBLICITY 
By Ivy L. Les, 


Executive Assistant, Pennsylvania Railroad. 

It is unfortunate that there is no English word, which, con- 
trasted with the word “advertising,” describes those proper ef- 
forts of public service corporations to render running account 
of themselves to that great public which they serve. A railroad 
advertises, and should advertise, to increase its business. It is 
said that the number of voters who can be influenced by the 
activities of any political campaign are less than 10 per cent. of 
the total. No one has attempted to calculate the amount of 
railroad business which can be influenced by advertising. It 
is safe to say, however, that the proportion of such business 
which can be so influenced is relatively very small. The great 
bulk of the business of a transportation company comes to it 
unsolicited. The handling of such traffic as best it can is a 
public obligation, assumed by the railroad company when its 
line is opened for traffic. It is the duty of a railroad company 
not only to handle that business; it is equally desirable to tell 
the public how it is handling it. 

It is, of course, easy to resolve to take the public into one’s 
confidence; it is much more difficult to do it. About the only 
medium of communicating with the public at large is the press. 

It is obvious that the press and public are not interested in 
all of the complex details of railroad activity, and. certainly 
the public is not interested if told of those details in language 
permeated with the phraseology of railroad operations or ‘ac- 
counts. But the public (and the press but mirrors the public ap- 
petite) is eager to know concerning matters of railroad progress, 
efficiency, and general development. In the activities of every 
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railroad there are facts of every-day occurrence which are in- 
teresting to the public at large, if they were only known by 
that public. The press would be equally inquiring about these 
facts, if they were aware of their existence. Both press and 
public would be much more sympathetic with the difficulties of 
railroad managers, if they appreciated the problems which those 
managers were daily solving, and solving almost as invariably 
in the interest of the general public. It is for the railroad man- 
ager, therefore, to tell the public what he is doing, tell the 
things which the public wants to know, and to tell them in a 
manner which the public will understand. Such information 
must of course be concrete, it must be timely, and it must be 
told briefly and tersely. 

Some railroad officers make it a practice to have frequent per- 
sonal interviews with newspaper representatives and give them 
their data in such informal conversations. Such interviews are 
very helpful, but newspaper men are reporting every conceiv- 
able kind of subject, from a church fair or a baseball game to 
a national political convention or railroad annual report. They 
cannot, unless they have made a special study of the subject, 
be familiar with railroad phraseology and all those delicate and 
subtle qualifications which must so often be attached to the 
promulgation of any statement of fact. It would seem, there- 
fore, to be desirable to give a large part of such information as 
that indicated, in written form, thus securing accuracy. 

Most salutary results have been obtained by the preparation 

of such data and the distribution thereof not only to the news- 
papers in the particular city where the office is located, but to 
newspapers along the line of a whole railroad system. Such in- 
formation is not advertising; it is a tendering to the general 
public of a sort of running daily report of how the railroad 
company is performing its public service. 
: Obviously, all the newspapers are not interested in all such 
material which the railroads may make public; the public it- 
self is not interested. The public.is often quite careless of 
facts which some railroad managers consider highly important. 
Above all things, the public is not interested in intricate, sta- 
tistical statements or comparisons. The public does not reason; 
it feels. And he who can make the public feel is the successful 
man in reaching the public sympathy. 

All railroad men know, of course, that the railroad is not 
locomotives and track, but that it is the men who operate them. 
These men are the same kind of men as are engaged in other 
human activities, with the same weaknesses and the same aver- 
age of virtues. The average man wants to do right; the aver- 
age railroad man wants to do right. The unremitting purpose 
of railroad managers in talking with the public, therefore, 
should be to make the public feel that their purposes are good 
and that they are doing the best they know how to accomplish 
those purposes. Angels can do no more. 

Not only should information be made public and industriously 
circulated, but it should be done absolutely frankly and au- 
thoritatively. Indirect methods of publicity are futile, and are 
bound to defeat themselves in the long run. The press should 
be absolutely independent and should at all times express its 
own views. Any information which a newspaper publishes 
concerning railroad or other corporations should be gathered 
from such sources as it considers reliable, and given to its con- 
stituency with the newspapers’ own implied assurances of the 
information’s accuracy. Any payment by a public service cor- 
poration or interested body to have information appear in news- 
paper columns, published as news, yet which is paid for by such 
corporation, can do but little or no good, and embodies in full 
measure the policy of the architect who builded his home upon 
the sands. 

The progressive railroad will always advertise its service, 
and will thereby constantly seek to increase its patronage. But 
it will, in addition to that and entirely independent of its ad- 
vertising, tell its story to the public. freely, frankly and sys- 
tematically, inviting inquiries and replying to them, and con- 
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stantly seeking out and making known those facts or incidents 
in its own experience which shed a light upon its purposes and 
methods. Such a running report, told in and out of season, is 
certain to have a most gratifying effect. 





LOCOMOTIVE SMOKE IN CHICAGO 


The Smoke Department of the City of Chicago has recently 
issued a report of the standing of the railroads as regards the 
emission of smoke within the city limits of Chicago. The re- 
port is especially noteworthy on account of the excellent show- 
ing made by the roads. It is the best report ever presented at 
Chicago and far exceeds the expectations of a few years ago. 
A total of 8,038 observations were made for a total. of 24,131 
minutes, and the average density for all roads was 5.79 per cent. 
All but three of those mentioned in the table showed improve- 
ment over their averages at the same time last year. The re- 
sults of these observations indicate, when compared with those 
taken during the summer months, that it is decidedly easier 
to eliminate smoke during the cold weather than it is in the 
warm weather. The excellent results being obtained by the 
railroads entering Chicago in regard to smoke may be ac- 
counted for by the joint organization in existence at that city, 
as described in the Railway Age Gazette of August 8, 1913, on 
page 239. The following is a list showing the standing of the 
different roads with their average smoke densities: 


STANDING OF RaILRoaApDsS—AuTuMN, 1913—as IssuED BY THE SMOKE Dept. 
oF City or CHIcaco. 


5 Fi § 

oO ue a 
dsp so ¢ 58 #8 § 55 
Bite Sei ss SEs EMS 
Z2ZQ ned <84R FAS ABA 
Bo Ge Oe ween wesceee 1.64 1 1.88 5 7.74 
Be OS Wi decd cecienes 2.35 15 9.61 4 7.65 
Be an Be ee Sac nsae ae 2.45 2 3.72 1 4.73 
Bs TE Se oe ccc aecka 2.76 4 4.02 6 9.49 
So (CaM tte so cwcesc 3.64 10 7.56 8 11.75 
GA CW enc acamscdoeeses 3.99 5 4.89 12 13.37 
Fe-- Tie COMI oe recacccews 3.99 3 7.14 3 7.43 
Bee Oe ig eicecs Seiases 4. 20 20. 17 14.78 
9: Grand Tremlescc ccs ccc 4.89 28 20.34 23 16.62 
pC) eT 5.16 11 8.71 15 14.66 
le TGs es on cucee caw 5.29 23 15.55 19 15.12 
12. Illinois Northern....... 6.03 21 12.47 2 6.31 
Rn ete wn a.cia akcare ac amuadne' 6.32 20 12.39 11 12.23 
WA. (Seer ee) Cay Gb rete Récean ce 6.42 6 5.96 9 11.9 
P5s CS BW kd crcntcin ocieews 6.61 22 12.54 25 17.3 
DG). (Co Gis ais daw an-oniewaes 6.84 7 6.47 21 16.56 
7) SCs bil. «cas cceemcens 6.92 9 7.47 16 14.73 
POs (CO oe cce res caees 7.15 16 9.95 20 15.63 
BS, VGN i eieds cc1ceae-ee.qee 7.19 19 11.74 14 14.12 
Sete Se) Brie cucccenuseesawes 7.19 17 9.95 28 18.8 
Sy a a Sea ee 7.23 14 9.52 10 12.14 
22.  Peaneywaeia odcccivens 7.88 13 9.92 22 16.58 
Be OIE hse eka recasncknes 9.27 18 11.51 26 18.06 
TA Bie Vareee ewcaceve wanes 11.91 29 30.45 27 18.45 
Ba TC Ol et.c'e bee oelesacle 12.41 26 19.41 13 13.4 
96 BOS cc nccareetecavwes 12.57 24 16.38 29 20.51 
OF. Se PR cece caccencs 13.54 12 8.84 7 10.86 
28. Chicago Junction ...... 19.29 25 17.53 24 17.01 
OG) Go Se idancdeivcens 34. not listed 32 29.23 
GOP “Ca Pec ce cciieuccinces 41.46 31 33.2 18 14.94 

$i: Pelman Ke Rivccscavc 48.42 not listed not listed 
MEE i ccleanwimect mcs 5.79 





TAXICAB SERVICE IN VIENNA.—In Vienna the taxicab business 
is open to anyone who can secure a license similar to that grant- 
ed for a public cab. The service is conducted by former cab 
drivers, by individuals having two or more machines with hired 
drivers, and by several companies. The cars used are of a great 
variety of makes, including some from America. As yet there 
are no municipal ordinances fixing types, rates, wages, etc., and 
traffic regulations are the same as for horse-drawn vehicles. Of 
late, however, there has been a popular outcry against the 
charges, which are estimated at three times the rates in Paris. 
That and the demand for more uniform service will doubtless 
soon result in stricter police regulation. 











New Railway Construction for the Year 1913 


More Track Laid in the United States and Canada, 


and Less Track in Mexico Than in the Previous Year 


In 1913, a total of 3,071 miles of new first track was built in the 
United States. In this same period 1,263 miles of second track 
and 131 miles of other multiple main tracks were laid. These 
figures are based upon reports furnished us directly by the rail- 
roads in response to inquiries, supplemented by data gathered 
from our own construction records, and are as complete as it is 
possible to compile at this time. 

The mileage of new line built is practically the same as for 
each of the past two years, and with the exception of these years 
is the smallest since 1897, when only 2,109 miles were built. The 
amount of new line constructed this year is only slightly more 


of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul from Great Falls, Mont., 
to Lewistown, 135 miles. With other branches, this road built a 
total of 208 miles in this state. The second longest line was 
built by the Great Northern from Wenatchee, Wash., to Oroville, 
112 miles. The Louisville & Nashville completed 98 miles of new 
line between the Cumberland river bridge, Nashville, Tenn., and 
Athens, Ala., which is part of a two-track line between Nash- 
ville and Birmingham. The Chicago & North Western built 91 
miles of road from Peoria, Ill., to Girard, and the Santa Fe laid 
88 miles of track from Lubbock Junction, Tex., west to Farwell. 

The mileage of second track built in 1913 was 1,264 miles, as 
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Fourth 
No. Cos. First Second Third ormore _ Total 
Unitep StTaTEs— building track track track tracks Miles 
DIR: ssvcvbeske 9 57.60 102.28 —— Shee’ 159.88 
DIR scscnkeeee 4 19.71 92.91 112.62 
ee eer 8 139.25 6.00 145.29 
(a 11 164.41 65.15 229.56 
ee 2 53.10 canbe 53.10 
Connecticui ....... 1 ree Rab: éssnie?  Mewaee 9.16 
Florida 8 164.86 pSmkis ss ERAS 164.86 
Georgia 11 81.98 11.37 bases 93.35 
Idaho 3 76.67 23.9 seanee 100.57 
Illinois 7 113.96 34.79 1.02 169.56 
Indiana 4 6.74 104.12 2.43 113.29 
lowa + 28.66 150.00 >». 0 aeeens 178.66 
RS Sakis cees 2 36.21 Seas see 36.21 
Pe obebasnun 7 48.34 43.12 es hRheeee 91.46 
ere rT 4 Sas Bseake eee 44.43 
MSE chess seine 1 7.20 reas eee 7.20 
Ce ee 1 -23 1.54 ee 1.77 
Massachusetts 2 9.82 45 1.70 12.27 
Michigan ........ 7 103.93 bie ee 103.93 
ee eee 5 20.53 70.54 91.07 
Mississipi 4 47.00 7.58 54.58 
0 ES eee 4 30.25 3.63 33.88 
Se re 6 375.11 17> 376.86 
ee ee 3 260.47 41.80 68.27 
rrr 2 59.50 38.78 98.34 
New Hampshire .... 1 7.47 ee Sepeeie SS 7.47 
New Jersey ....... 5 1.47 2.55 12.59 11.00 27.61 
New Mexico ...... 1 13.00 edhe <eeans Séaews 13.00 
Se: See 9 2.26 36.86 24.13 9.83 73.08 
North Carolina 6 103.57 ee cwmbes sretka ase 103.57 
North Dakota ..... 6 152.08 anes cuneee ee 152.08 
("NS a 6 28.06 78.48 13.79 14.78 135.05 
TEN. icceovnde 2 34.00 -Sekae Lh ehen ee. 34.00 
TORR: (65 boos css o> 8 122.89 1.14 caanne rekKes 124.03 
Pennsylvania ...... 14 50.76 42.36 11.73 4.20 109.05 
Rhode Island ...... 1 shi 2.48 pS aCe . 2.48 
South Carolina .... 5 32.70 5.00 37.70 
South Dakota ..... 2 38.00 101.00 139.00 
Tennessee 5 111.29 13.81 125.10 
Th tikes evens 14 356.40 10.63 367.03 
i aaa 4 17.09 bah 17.09 
Vermont ..... 2 2.96 ee 2.96 
PoE iat ewksces 5 23.54 3k 5 a 89.09 
Washington ....... 7 209.66 1.60 seiew 210.66 
West Virginia & 43.61 .33 4.64 48.58 
Wisconsin ........ 4 9.38 78.39 ns 87.77 
eee 3 55.53 14.53 70.06 
rotal 238 3,071.12 1,263.88 88.37 43.26 4,466.63 
CORREA 6 kas. bike oe 23 3,012.96 ~- 353.33 Sieweb'e eerie ke, 
Mexico 2 38.20 ebcae seen s Semee se 38.20 
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Fourth 
No. Cos. First Second Third or more Total 
Unitep STaTEs— building track track track tracks Miles 
Sere 3 18.50 1.45 “s 19.95 
PRIOR 655k 5066: 2 105.38 Sedge 105.38 
ee ere eee 4 67.19 9.12 76.31 
California 9 78.75 50.27 129.02 
CS Sa 2 6.27 6.93 13.20 
Connecticut ....... 1 ene 10.01 10.01 
Florida 8 181.90 ee 181.90 
Georgia 13 152.75 40.00 192.75 
Idaho 5 105.03 ae 105.03 
Illinois 8 24.54 148.58 181.45 
Indiana 6 8.00 54.55 62.55 
LONE Scien k cesen es 4 87.54 Seas 87.54 
ee Rs eee 3 92.46 1.84 94.30 
ee 6 119.63 93.70 213.33 
CNR. os.ccscnes 7 89.00 18.00 cee 107.00 
CE SSS 2 5.79 4.51 ae sswses 10.30 
LESS ae S 1.00 18.57 sehen 3.31 22.88 
Massachusetts ..... 4 5.00 7.35 2.12 2.06 16.53 
DEACMIET, 50 cvcce nc 6 7.80 52.01 2.07 nies 61.88 
Minnesota 4 47.26 4.89 ‘nine 52.15 
Mississippi ........ 3 20.00 bs ene 20.00 
Se 4 0.96 37.31 38.27 
EE Cs wg ik wip 4 130.15 saws rity 130.15 
PG: -ckhsic ace 6 1 36.87 59.98 . ° 96.85 
OS ee 3 47.24 4.13 eee Sane $1.37 
New Jersey ....... 3 pees panes 3.44 6.30 9.74 
New Mexico ...... 1 canker 27.50 peeane seein s 27.50 
eS: Sa 6 3.17 16.25 18.25 13.60 51.27 
North Carolina .... 12 93.45 A Ae eens ceesne 131.00 
North Dakota ..... 3 346.91 4.83 ceva -aaae es 351.74 
[SD wcnkecaxces ss 8 12.75 64.72 13.64 19.36 110.47 
Oklahoma ......... 5 242.16 5 Se asl as sates ae 242.16 
SONI 26s ois kb oS 3 24.71 4.40 Sees paces 29.11 
Pennsylvania ...... 17 68.80 17.54 13.24 17.26 116.84 
Rhode Island ...... 1 Sabre 3.50 i aeee rer 3.50 
South Carolina 5 78.50 19.60 98.10 
Tennessee ......... 7 28.51 18.57 47.08 
eG task oa kn soa 5 10 335.66 1.43 337.09 
OS Pr re 5 24.33 32.84 57.17 
BNE 5 o5k a keies s 1 1.00 — Pane 1.00 
VO, a 7 9.60 43.05 3.20 55.85 
Washington ....... 7 105.73 17.08 peice nis ia 122.81 
West Virginia ..... 7 99.22 6.09 6.67 8.38 120.36 
WESCORRIN « ..05.<0,0.0: 6 14.57 107.33 58 ee 122.48 
WHOMMEE 625520000 2 69.00 27.46 iaewe 96.46 
Bel cp exes sew 232 2,997.08 1,072.94 67.43 74.38 4,211.83 
SE Ores Sy eee 20 2,232.10 201.83 eae cebiee 2eSe-03 
REED) Sos ckegan sees 4 312.18 cicies 312.18 








than half that built in 1902. The figures of new construction by 


years, beginning with 1893, are as follows: 


1893. ...... 3,024 Ln POET 4,894 SOR) cx saute 5,212 
1894....... 1,760 Lo ea 5,368 IDO. .. 220 3,214 
1895 .....0. 1,428 1902.......6,026 a eee 3,748 
| Seo 1,692 E903 . i .s sc0df0oe | 4,122 
| Aes eg 1904.......3,832 Lh 3,066 
ABOS. ...:0.0 008200 1905......- 4,388 1912 .2,997 
1899... 206 4,569 1906.......5,623 1913....... 3,071 


New mileage was reported built in 1913 by 238 companies in 
No new mileage was added in Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Delaware or Alaska. Montana leads in new construction 
with 375 miles. Texas is second with 356 miles. Other states 
in which over 100 miles of new line were completed are: Wash- 
ington, 209 miles; California, 164 miles; North Dakota, 152 
Arkansas, 139 miles; Oregon, 123 miles; Illinois,. 114 
miles: Tennessee, 111 miles; Florida, 105 miles; Michigan, 104 
miles, and North Carolina, 104 miles. 

The longest continuous line built last year was an extension 


47 states. 


miles ; 





compared with 1,073 miles in 1912. This work was distributed 
through 34 states, although the larger part of it was concentrated 
in a few large projects. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
again leads with the construction of a continuous stretch of 150 
miles of second track between Oxford Junction, Ia., and Coon 
Rapids, which is a part of the work on 275 miles of line between 
Green Island, Ia., and Manilla, all of which is now nearing com- 
pletion. This road also completed 101 miles of second track 
between Milbank, S. D., and Aberdeen, and 40 miles between 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Montevideo. Work is also nearing 
completion on the construction of second track on the remaining 
portions of the line between Minneapolis and Aberdeen, 280 
miles. 

The Erie reports the second largest amount of second track, 
with 121 miles between Marion, O., and Laketon, Ind., and 46 
miles additional between Akron, Ind., and Lomax. The con- 
struction of a second track on the remaining portions of the line 
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between Marion, O., and Lomax, a total distance of 205 miles, 
will be completed early in 1914. This road also built 36 miles in 
Pennsylvania and 12 miles in New York. 

The Louisville & Nashville completed 97 miles of second track 
from Athens, Ala., to Boyles, as a part of the reconstruction of 
the line between Nashville and Birmingham, referred to above. 
It also added 20 miles in Kentucky and five miles in Tennessee. 
The Santa Fe added 43 miles of second track between Cactus, 
Ariz., and Flagstaff, and 50 miles between Ash Fork, Ariz., and 
Yampai, in addition to 24 miles in California. 

The above figures do not include the relocation of existing 
lines where the mileage of main line tracks is not increased. It 
excludes, for example, such important work as the reconstruc- 
tion of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western between Clarks 
Summit, Pa., and Hallstead, and that of the Denver & Rio 
Grande between Soldier Summit, Utah, and Tucker. 

At the close of the year 1,522 miles of new line was under 
construction, 1,511 miles of additional line had been located and 
1,296 miles was projected. On the same date 408 miles of second 
track was under construction and 249 miles located or projected. 
This compares with 2,500 miles of new line under construction 
on January 1, 1912, and 2,800 miles located and projected. 

The mileage in Canada continues to increase rapidly. There 
was 3,013: miles of new first track built this year as compared 
with 2,232 miles in 1912 and 1,898 in 1911. The increase in this 
mileage is strikingly shown by the figures for the last ten years: 


CANADA 
ee eee 316 De ee er 1,488 
UR a ihes th aed eas © 1,181 DOM sc ssw Dees swam 1,844 
SINR oe Fas ones see ere eae 1,007 ee Gra raiaine wre sie wee earale 1,898 
Mr accivesiewsauies 976 TED i ieiicsecvcacecce 
ENNIS 5: ily Ghareaise-we sta ee 1,249 POR a dal ca a aeraie aaa eo 3,013 


In 1913 the Canadian Northern alone built 580 miles in Quebec 
and Ontario; 495 miles in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
and 206 miles in British Columbia; or a total of 1,281 miles. The 
Pacific coast extensions of this road and of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific are both rapidly nearing completion and will probably 
be connected up late next year. The Canadian Pacific laid 501 
miles on the lines west of Winnipeg, and 192 miles on the eastern 
lines, while the Grand Trunk Pacific laid 480 miles west of Win- 
nipeg, and the National Transcontinental laid 90 miles. The 
Canadian Pacific also built 221 miles of second track on the main 
line west of Winnipeg, and 118 miles in Quebec and Ontario. 
Over 1,567 miles of first track is under construction in Canada 
with 551 miles additional surveyed and 576 miles projected. 

As would be expected, the disturbances in Mexico have caused 
an almost complete cessation of construction activities there, 
38 miles of line being completed during the past year, as com- 
pared with 212 miles in 1912 and 351 in 1911. 

The comparative amounts of various classes of new track 
built in each state during 1912 and 1913 are shown in the two 
small tables and full details are given below. 


UNITED STATES. 








ALABAMA 
First Track Miles. 
Alabama & Northwestern—Between Lewiston and Sweet- 

Se EE ee ee ne ee A ee ee eee 4.00 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern—Not specified............ 4.00 
Atlantic Coast Line—Aloga cast... .cccccccccsesdccecesece 1.00 
Birmingham & Southeastern—Between Tallassee and Electra 0.42 
Gulf, Florida & Alabama—Local to Broughton............ 20.00 
Louisville & Nashville—Athens to Tennessee state line..... 15.50 
Mobile & Ohio—Mann to Dawes........ Weg see vveeseesege 7.94 
St. Louis & San Francisco—Empire to Lipsey............. 4.74 57.60 

Second Track 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern—Not specified............ 2.00 
Louisville & Sessile Niecshan to Boyles, 87.94 miles; 
Athens to Decatur, 9.44 miles; total................ .2+ 97.38 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis—Bridgeport to state line 2.90 102.28 
NE NN EON og sida sa case: ole Sie AN eos. aia 8 eed olsie Sraleleige score 159.88 
ARIZONA 
First Track 
Arizona Eastern (So. Pac.)—-Miami to Live Oak, 2.19 miles; 

Inspiration Jct. to Inspiration, 0.75 miles; total....... 2.94 
El Paso & maces ee ae eg | Te to Fort Huachuca. 14.30 
Western Arizona (A. T. & S. . L.)—Chloride to Chlor- 

RAMA MNNMIRE cos caso ars aaa s aceiaieis ais aiawae wk 99 oa wee Sere 2.47 19.71 





RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 


ArIzona (Continued) 
Second Track 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast Lines—Cactus to Flag- 



































staff, 43.30 miles; Ash Fork to Yampai, 49.61 miles; total 92.91 
OUMIOM GUANO co wade ccscwantesusctesccccedoucnwnee 
ARKANSAS 
First Track 
Ashley, Drew & Northern—Fountain Hill to Monticello..... 22.00 
Butler County—Piggott Jct. to Piggott, 8.50 miles; Piggott 

SOE Ae tee, 2 Manes AONB so cc nc dwevsesigeewsdceas 10.50 
Kansas City & Memphis—East of Monte Ne............... 1.00 
Malvern & Camden (C. R. I. & P.)—Malvern to Kent, 55.67 

miles; Connection with St. L. S. W. at Kent, 0.52 
; NEUEN eT aaa adn oh wid deaike aie 44 404 tae aaedae cares 56.19 
Memphis, Dallas & Gulf—Not specified................06. 25.00 
Pine Bluff, Sheridan & Southern-—Between Sheridan and 

MAMMOIEMON io gc naaslven cn ovens cenece rene ueneeeinie .00 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern (Mo. Pac.)—Between 

Marianna and West eer reer ree es rere 6.90 
Warren, Johnsville & Saline River—Between Warren and 

MAMIE Wine ace cae cra cerdcaty euheereuvetsi: .70 

Second Track 
Memphis, Dallas & Gulf—Not specified................005- 6.00 
OREN OR GUE MO a a cea es ae Shes Ca WAM ae Riew dueweneeURs 
CALIFORNIA 
First Track 
California & Oregon Cuoast—Crescent City east............ 12.00 
Central Pacific (So. Pac.) —Nevada state line to near Susan- 

SURREOs cin vas aru auie: Giana Auden Miele a ciiscale male tiece caceiaeee axle Ceara 43.39 
Colusa & Hamilton (So. Pac.)—Near Grimes to Princeton. 25.61 
Minkler Southern (A. T. & S. F. C. L.)—Cutler south to 

mile post 18, 18.00 miles; Cutler north to mile post 17, ‘ 

PPh SION ROINE 5 oe, vacances a ale «0's oe ea dal tWe nn depen 35.00 
Mt. Tamalpais & Muir Woods—Muir Inn to Muir Woods... 0.75 
Nevada County Narrow Gage—Junction to Bear River 

ee oR enn er Cee ere ee 1.50 
Northwestern Pacific—Between Willits and Shively........ 21.16 
San Diego & Arizona—Between Dixieland and Coyote Wells 5.00 
Trona Railway—Searles towards Trona........cccceeceees 20.00 

Second Track 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast Lines—Colorado river to 

Needles, 11.49 miles; Summit to Keenbrook, 12.64 

miles; between Calwa and Fresno, 0.69 miles; total.... 24.82 
Central Pacific (So. Pac.)—Blue Canon to near Magra, 

16.30 miles; Winsted to Nevada state line, 19.61 miles; 

SOU, iced nn Da ee ani nsng saan ene cee ee ras eeneiesnes 5.91 
Southern Pacific—Benicia to Sacramento.............e+00% 4.42 

GaN Oe MU MAO awa c nuda eedtacnedeuneswesiweeewesas 
CoLorapo 

First Track 
Denver & Salt Lake—Steamboat Springs to Craig.......... 40.60 
San Luis Central—Monte Vista to Center............002- 12.50 
GUE CURD LOGINS 0 si ole ala cS wag Hee ow hd eidle erm enoaumerete 

CoNNECTICUT 

Second Track 

New York, New Haven & Hartford—Between Berkshire Jct. 
UI INC - ROUOUE e0ic ce tacwcs ce coausnwtlendwaaas oc ¢le 9.16 
THOtAL GE Al WAG coe cass cdereseneie de hdc awwiee ar aaaies 
FLorIDA 

First Track 
Atlantic Coast Line—Archer to Morristown............... 20.00 
Charlotte Harbor & Northern—Bruce to Ridgewood........ 4.50 
Se CPC 40.00 
Gulf, Florida & Alabara—West Femetda to Goulding.. 2.50 
Live Oak, Perry & Gulf—Hampton Springs to Loughridge. 15.00 
St. Petersburg & Gulf—Not specified........ccccsccccsecs 6.00 

Seaboard Air Line—Mulberry to Bartow, 8.42 miles; Roy- 
ster Jct. to Royster Mines, 3.44 miles; MONE ohare acts carwias 11.86 
South Georgia—Perry to Hampton Springs................ 5.00 
EOLA OE HON MENON edsld ta ocene ders Cawdaede ated necienuws 
GEORGIA 
First Track 
Atlantic Coast Line—Saffdld: west....'scccesccececesccecies 1.00 
Brinson Railway—Waynesboro to St. Clair................ 13.00 
Elberton & Eastern—Between Elberton and Tignall........ 9.80 
Gainesville & Northwestern—Between Gainesville and Helen 1.00 
Georgia Coast & Piedmont—Between Darien and Brunswick. 10.60 
Hawkinsville & Western—Grovania to Perry.............. 10.58 
Ocilla Southern—South of Rochelle............cccccececes 10.00 
Pelham & Havana—Between Cairo and Dorsey....:....... 4.00 
Rome & Northern—Spur line Shackelton to Taylors Ridge.. 2.00 
Waycross & Western—Between Waycross and Sirmans..... 20.00 
Second Track 
Southern Railway—Gainesville to Crosskeys, 8.60 miles; 
Roseland to Constitution, 2.77 miles; total............. 41.37 
CAGE ARs CRE PRUE has Gti Wiwiat ekale CUE ERCES 6S cle Red aaccees 
IpAHO 
First Track 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—Washington state line to 

TONIC NOG 5.55.0: 5- 5010) Sie. eresereies eal ana ale elmer eae dia wiels as. 4ie 5.00 
Nezperce & Idaho—Lewiston to Front..........sceeeeeees 4.50 
Oregon Short Line—Big Eddy to Donnelly, 41.26 miles; 

State line to Homedale, 7.48 miles; Driggs to Victor, 

Sa MEN MONE d 6.64 6% Sdn dive CRON GAO oe be KWed eee ices 57.17 





15 


Miles. 
92.91 
112.62 





139.29 


6.00 


145.29 


164.41 


53.10 
53.10 





9.16 
9.16 





104.86 
104.86 


81.98 


11.37 
93.35 





76.67 
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IpAHO (Continued) 
Second .Track 


Oregon Short Line—Lava to McCammon; 13.92 append ‘Poca- 
tello to Michaud, 9.98 miles; total 


Total of all track 


ILLinois 


First Track 


Alton .. Southern—From Mississippi river at a point meres 
of East St. Louis north to end of track......cceesees 

Chicago & Alton—Eldred south...........csececees cs enee 

Hooppole, Yorktown & nee Bg Tenet 

Macoupin County Extension (C. & Scone Benld to 
near Staunton 

St. Louis, Peoria & North Western (C. & N. pane 
Peoria “yO ae @6seb owibkitceea dens 


Second Track 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—Galesburg to Brick Yard 
Switch, 1.67 miles; Shattuc to Centralia, 6.04 miles; 
Pisgah to Franklin, 5.28 miles; Waverly to Virden, 
11.34 miles; Adair to Bushnell, 8.23 miles; Centralia 
south, 2.23 miles; total 


Third Track 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—Galesburg to Watega, 6.83 
miles; Belmont to Eola, 12.02 miles; tota 
Pennsylvania Lines West—At Chicago 


Fourth Track 
Pennsylvania Lines West—At Chicago 


Total of all track 


INDIANA 
First Track 


Illinois Central—From 2.11 miles south of Bloomington to 
8.85 miles south 


Second Track 


Baltimore . Ohio—At Clark Junction 
Chicago & Erie (Erie—Between Ohio state line and Lake- 
ton, 58. 00 miles; Akron to Lomax, 46.00 miles; total.. 


Fourth Track 
Pennsylvania Lines West—Adams to Fort Wayne 


Total of all track 


First Track 


Cedar Rapids & ae Mg Te Rapids to Mt. Vernon.. 

Iowa Southern (C. W.)—Near — to near Lovillia 

St. Paul & Kansas ds Short Line (C. R. I. & P.)—At East 
Des Moines 


Second Track 


90.74 


6.74 


- 104.00 


15.00 
12.25 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—Oxford Jct. to Coon Rapids 150.00 


Total of all track 


First Track 


Anthony & Northern—Pratt to Iuka : 
Dodge City & Cimarron Valley (A. T. & S. F.)—Between 
aie and Elkhart 


Total of all track 
KENTUCKY 


First Track 
Big Sandy & Kentucky River—Between Dawkins and Rice- 


ville 
Elkhorn & Beaver Valley (C. & O.)—Beaver Creek to mouth 
of Steel Creek 
Kentucky, Rockcastle & Cumberland—Not specified 
Owingsville & Hyneie— Cone te Olympia 
Williamson & Pond Creek (N. W.)—WNot specified, wane 
mile; branch lines in Pike BR. 1.53 miles; total.. 


Second Track 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific—Erlanger to Crit- 
tenden, 18.00 miles; Greenwood to Cumberland Falls, 
4.54 miles; total 
Louisville & Nashville—Between Paris and Winchester.. 
Total of all track 
LovuISIANA 
First Track 


Alexandria & Western—Alexandria to Gardner 

Louisiana & Arkansas—Jena to Wildsville Jct 

Ouachita & Northwestern—Not specified 

St. Elmo & Belle Helene & Louisiana Eastern—St. Elmo to 


Total of all track 


First Track 
Aroostook Valley—Carson to Caribou 


Total of all track 


MARYLAND 
First Track 
Western Maryland—Cumberland to West Virginia state line 


0.23 


Marytanp (Continued) 
Second Track 


Western’ Maryland—City. Jct. Cumberland ‘to West Virginia 
state line,- 1.23 miles; between North Junction and 
Hagerstown, 0.31 miles; :total.:........... 


Total of all track............. eSbe%8 eas ew bs bes he dtaes 


MASSACHUSETTS 
First Track 
Hampden—Between Springfield and Bondsville........ ater 


Second Track 
Boston & ite ciiean Somerville to Chelsea 


Third Track 
Boston & Albany—So. Framingham to Ashland........ 


Total of all track 
MICHIGAN 
First Track. 
Bay mad Terminal (Grand Trunk)—West Bay City to ond 


oe 
Towola 

Detroit, Bay City & 

Detroit’ Terminal—Greenfield to M. C. R. R. west 

a Huron (Grand Trunk)—Between Cass City and 
a 


MINNESOTA 


First Track 
Duluth & Iron Range—Robinson to Burnside Lake 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie—Range Junction 
to Riverton, 3.36 miles; Ironhub to Iron Mt. 
8.21 miles; total 
Minnesota & International (Nor. 


Second Track 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—Minneapolis to Montevideo 40.00 
Great Northern—Congo to Wawina 23.39 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie—Shoreham, Minne- 
apolis to Cardigan Junction 


Total of all track 
MIsSISsIPPI 
First Track 
Batesville Southwestern—Batesville to ty od 
Meridian & Memphis—Meridian A. & V 
Union 
Natchez, Columbia & Mobile—Between Jay Ess and Tilton, 


9.00 miles; branches from Camp 14 to timberland, 7.00 
miles; total 


Second Track 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley (Ill. Central)—Lake View to 
Lake Cormorant 


Missouri 


First Track 


Butler County—Linstead to Broseley 
Shelby County—Shelbyville to Novelty 


Second Track 
Chine, Burlington & Quincy—Between Nodaway and 
orbes 
St. Louis Southwestern—Between Illmo and Rockview, 0. - 
miles; between Paront and Dexter, 1.39 miles; total.. 


Total of all track 


MontTANA 
First Track 


Billings & Central Montana—Between Billings and Bench 
siding No. 5 

Colnnes, Milwaukee & St. Paul—Lewistown to Great Falls, 

35.25 miles; Hilger to Roy, 26.00 miles; Lewistown to 

a Range, 34.50 miles; Colorado Junction to Finley 
formerly Cliff Jct.), 13.20 miles; total 208.95 

Great Falls & Teton County (Great Northern)—Power to 
Bynum 

Great oe gel 808 gg to Scobey... 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie—North Dakota 
state line west to Whitetail . 

Union Pacific—Gering to 1.53 west of Haig 


Second Track 
Chlegye. Milwaukee & St. Paul—Lewistown on Great Falls 


Total -of all taackss:. 20-3555 9<Kapwasbeadecs Pais hea se 
NEBRASKA 
First Track . . 
Hastings &-Northwestern (U. P.)—Hastings to Gibbon.... 26:47 
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Nesraska (Continued) 
Second Track 
Missouri Pacific—Between South Omaha and Omaha....... 


Union Pacific—Herdon. to Dix, 15.77 miles; Kimball to 
Wyoming state line, 21.14 miles; total............+.- 36.91 





MIOEMS (OE SAN ROMO o's o5giciaaicinoep nide pines oele wien dew iclow slg ta'a's 


NEvaADA 
First Track 
Central Pacific (So. Pac.)—Near Heslip to California state 
BE on aciiada'eoiesig'S'Sie awe Scie SENS Meee Rigraa wei: ae 
Western Pacific—0.58 mile east of Silver Zone to 0.23 mile 
west..of Proctor ........ ee Sean aie oie tard Sea ae 47 





Second Track 
Central Pacific (So. Pac.) —Between Nenzel (formerly Ore- 
ana) and Rose Creek, 29.72 miles; California state line 
to Lewton, 9.06 miles? total... 6ccsceciccee SGsCwdeeee Gane 





Total of all track..... 
New HampsHIreE 
First Track 
Boston & Maine--Dole Jct. to Brattleboro, Vt....... siecei, SAE 


Coe ee reeerereseesereeeeseeesesese 





TOU GE SL. CRBs 6. 6ceSisascaeus aitanaie te aisiavela-cisieiere aasieiee 
New JERSEY 


First Track 
Central of New Jersey—Newark Transfer to Oak Island 





PMMOMOM) 24.004 nase wieweicaniscicwes soe ass wa disis sieaeaeee 10 
Raritan River—On Sayreville branch..... aterares she ere'e avetaraeners 0.37 
Second Track 
Central of New Jersey—Newark Transfer to Oak Island 
MNGNISINOOTN 535 10 hase hb asain lois sia eet Seltie ores cise Risrutecieiti einai 1.10 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western—Bloomfield to Montclair 1.45 
Third Track 
Lehigh Valley—Between Three Bridges and Stanton, 2.13 
miles; South Somerville and west of Flagtown, 7.26 
SURE eM IMEI oidinin in aula aie Saiaileis ine «wo xiacs ara 6 Ciel ele sae a brese' xe 9.39 
Philadelphia & Reading—Between Hopewell and Skillman... 3.20 





Fourth Track 
Lehigh Valley—Between South Somerville and west of 


RAT OWIE 0 :5:06105c101e Grea binn 400 
Philadelphia & Reading—Between Hopewell and Skillman.. 














2.40 
Fifth Track 
Central of New Jersey—At Cranford. ..........eceeeeeeees 0.40 
Sixth Track 
Central of New Jersey—At Cranford...........ceeeeceees 0.94 
Meee GE Mee AMOI NG atsiaic Tae RATA a aiole sa US ede aw EROONeETSS 
New Mexico 
First Track 
El Paso & Southwestern—-Whitewater to Tyrone........... 13.00 
OPBYaP ees Ol APE Mis cscs icles 0160-06 Ware-h ole 04:6 ob ne 00 ease ces 
New York 
First Track 
New York, Auburn & Lansing—Not specified.............. 0.28 
New York Central & Hudson River—At Grand Central 
DECUTOL, TUOW NOG «5:65 :0:66 50 si5 6 sss. 6'oi0 e060 :00-00c0e eee 1.98 
Second Track 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh—Rochester to Scottsville... 12.09 
Central New England—St. Elmo to Berea, 0.85 miles; Clin- 
fondale. to Loyd, 3.22 miléss totals... 6:606:0600c0 cesses 4.07 
Erie Railroad—Salamanca to Steamburg..... gta gis?e kara eiwiats:s 11.80 
Long Island—At new Jamaica_terminal.......... ee eeseees 0.20 
New York Central & Hudson River—Hollon to Lindley.... 6.79 
New York, Ontario & Western—At Cadosia.............-. 0.25 
Staten Island Railway (B. & O.)—Between Annadale and 
Princess BY vicccccessecceeceseees SS are ee 1.66 
Third Track 
Lehigh Valley—Between P. & L. Junction and Stafford.... 8.07 
Long Island—At new Jamaica terminal..............00+0+5 2.1 
New York Central & Hudson River—Oscawana to Montrose, 
1.92 miles; Rhinecliff_to Barrytown, 5.70 miles; East 
Syracuse to Syracuse Junction, 6.27 miles; total....... 13.89 
Fourth Track 
Long Island—At new Jamaica terminal............++++++: 2.29 
New York Central & Hudson River—Oscawana to Montrose, 
1.91 miles; Rhinecliff to Barrytown, 5.63 miles; total.. 7.54 
Total Of all CHAK. .:0% 0:0:0 0.0 sere w10b Joa ea 0s 00d oueie'e es yareaaty 
North CAroLina 
First Track 
Black _Mountain—Between Black Mountain Junction and 
; Pensacola ......eeececseecsceessess bee veseee seeees - 18.80 
Carolina & Yadkin River—Thomasville to High Point..... 10.00 
Durham & South Carolina—Rollins Mill to Duncan........ 4.00 
Elkin & Allegheny—Thurmond to_Doughton........ nee eees 4.00 
Raleigh, Charlotte & Southern (Nor. So.)—Mt. Gilead to — 
MATlOtte ccccccscccs ss uy deiels Beka he ence cece cccoeece . 
Watauga & Yadkin River—Minton to Grandin...........-- 15.00 





Total of all track......ccesees Waeieiesswews iavele wameueens 


Miles. 


41.80 
68.27 





59.56 


38.78 
98.34 





7.47 
7.47 


12.59 


2.26 


36.86 


24.13 


RAILWAY AGE . GAZETTE 


vNortH Dakota 








First Track 
Fairmount & Veblen—Fairmount to Station 633460........ 12.00 
Great Northern—Between Niobe and International boundary 18.69 
-Midland Continental—Jamestown Junction to Wimbledon... 27.40 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault. Ste. Marie—Ambrose to Mon- 
tang state Hine «2.6660 walacwaeers nm aaa aeretmiara vies aes 28.59 
Montana Eastern (Great Northern)--Fairview, Mont., to 
Arnegaard ...... Kaa eeA ENE nah hes adwea eee oecee 30.40 
Northern Pacific—Stanton to Olanta......... ape ecceeeeees 35.00 
Total of all: tracks i. 2083..58. f44.8 BE IVa gdh ee aoe 
Ouro 
First Track 
Lorain, Ashland & Southern—Ashland to Wellington, ‘24.00 
miles;'in Lorain, 4.00 miles; total.......sciewcccscecce 28.00 
Second Track 
Baltimore & Ohio—Between The Bend and Defiance....... 3.08 
Chicago & Erie (Erie)—Between Marion and Indiana state 
1 EE SRE Re ES TAN ar ee Seem eaiasilca a 63.00 
Norfolk & Western—Not specified..... Weicaleta calle elaie « dia's.or8 0.36 


Pennsylvania Lines West—Bayard to Kensington, 4.94 miles; 
west of Detour, 3.50 miles; at Youngstown, 0.77 miles; 
at Ashtabula, 1.17 miles; at Piqua, 1.66 miles; total.... 12.04 


Third Track 





Lake Shore & Michigan Southern—Through Sandusky...... 2.89 
Pennsylvania Lines West—At Piqua, 2.16 miles; Smithville 
to Burton. City, S.74 miles t0talls< 6c. die ccccccscccececs 10.90 


Fourth Track 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern—At Millbury, 0.75 miles; 
through Sandusky, 2.41 miles; through Amherst, 1.66 











miles; from Madison to Saybrook, 9.96 miles; total... 14.78 
Total of all. tracks .<.¢0:000 NEE CIEE Ter ee Te 
OKLAHOMA 
First Track 
Clinton & Oklahoma Western—Branch south to Cheyenne.. 4.00 
Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pacific—Ardmore west..... ecoee 30.00 
‘TOP OF SUE WEEE Sos eiiecacteweceees keaivléve ncaa wnniaaseeas 
OREGON 
First Track 
California & Oregon Coast—Grants Pass west............ 10.00 
Clackamas Southern—Oregon City to Beaver Creek........ 6.75 
Columbia & Nehalem—Not specified.............eeseeeees 0.50 
Oregon Short Line—Nyssa to the state line............... $7.25 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co.—Namorf to 
PUMP 6. 6 oe. iccteaewaits aie eidiac Oe afaCinia ala eatde are aaa sei 4.10 
Portland, Eugene & Eastern—Canby to Molalla, 10.31 miles; 
Monroe to Eugene, 22.44 miles; Salem to West Salem, 
Or Me ON a reece cxeecdaeed tedawneecweaes 3.66 
C. A. Smith Timber Company’s Line—Not specified........ 14.00 
Willamette-Pacific (So. Pac.)—Near Eugene to first crossing 
Gl Nii GIONS ck dw dncecicelese wep uceceeeedeueeues cauue 16.13 
Second Track 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co.—At The 
PERO a 5a Kao diedid ca Ca eU Ks ewe kan sece ene eeuseew ees .14 
POtAlL GE OU CIROM es bards chad acctawaeeNueeneeeeeenavens 
PENNSYLVANIA 
First Track 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh—Between Lucerne Junction 
DM EAM a crc ua ce cet nwka dene Mer eww Ere eee Che 40 
Lehigh & New England—Clyde to Catasauqua............. 5.44 


Montour Railroad—Between North Star and Longview.... 4.00 
New York Central & Hudson River-——Extension of Carnwath 
line, 2.09 miles; extension of Emigh Run branch, 0.32 


WES CONN 5 ooh ania nc wd cas oa del een ekeeeeeeqguen ss 2.41 
Pennsylvania Railroad—Including Bostonia branch, Mt. 

Eagle cut-off and extensions to Apollo, Jeanette, Turtle 

creek and Manor branches, also Hillman branch and 

Pennsylvania, Monon & Southern...........-+eeeeees 10.67 


Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern—Mahoning to Kittanning 10.84 
Susquehanna & New York—Wheelerville io different logging 





CRIN So od des cia Fears HOAs DETER WEEP ESOC URC eR CR eee 12.00 
Second Track 
Baltimore & Ohio—Between Rockwood and Garrett........ 2.00 
Bessemer & Lake Erie—Between Culmerville and Woods... 2.06 
Chicago & Erie (Erie)—Concord to Meadville....... bleeds 6.30 
New York, Ontario & Western—Between Carbondale and 
Ma yHONO Coos occ cc ccc ascaan sess eases vudetsedces 00 
Third Track 
Baltimore & Ohio—Between Rockwood and Garrett........ 6.70 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western—Analomink to Henry- er 
GEG <2 0k cadence mvanes Cha ceeeke Cue e lee iaes es t 
Lehigh Valley—Between Tunkhannock and Tagues Eddy... 1.37 
Philadelphia, Newton & New York (P. & R.)—Olney to 
Frankfort Jct. occ cl cect cece cc cece cle e'e cleo cioicere 0.50 
Fourth Track 
Philadelphia & Reading—Between Woodbourne and Yardley 4.20 
Lee nnEr rrr nr rer TT ete terre 
Ruope IsLanp 
Second Track 
New York, New Haven & Hartford++East Providence to 
Rumford ....... 9:4: 0:4 ce CUM ARM GE AG 0 3 dineaite deed alee 2.48 


Total of all conan, IRV cobb sale ot¥ 





d7 


28.00 


78.48 


13.79 


14.78 
135.05 





34.00 
34.00 





122.89 


1.14 
124.03 





50.76 


42.36 









Soutn CaroLina 
First Track 








Bamberg, Ehrhardt & Waterboro—Between Ehrhardt’s and 
pe EEE ae ae ee ae 5.00 
Marion & Southern—Gum Swamp to Brownsville.......... 3.00 
Orangeburg Railway—Raymond to Orangeburg............ 7.70 
South Carolina Western—Lydia via’ Lamar to Timmonsville 17.00 
Second Track 
Atlantic Coast Line—Lanes to Santee river.............00+ 4.00 
Orangeburg Railway—wNot specified...............ccceeees 1.00 
Sen ee MRE Co Lint ea eah bee sad aeshbebae weve 
Soutu Dakota; 
First Track 
Fairmount & Veblen—Station 633+-60 to Veblen........... 38.00 
Second Track ae 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—Milbank to Aberdeen..... 101.00 
Se Se OIE rs EK SKS bo EK EDESEEDESO REED aekEKORS <5 
TENNESSEE 
First Track 
Louisville & Nashville—North of Lewisburg, 3.00 miles; 
Maplewood to Cumberland river bridge, 5.02 miles; 
Cumberland river bridge to Alabama state line, 81.32 
SN ERNE co CdSnaeea Che bsoos ede shasbasnsenvenecess 89.34 
Southern Railway (Belt line)—Knoxville to Holston river.. 5.35 
Tennessee Western (L. & N.)—Iron City to Collinwood... 16.60 


Second Track 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific—Boyce to Citico.. 2.16 
Louisville & Nashville—Maplewood to Columbia river bridge 4.76 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis—Shellmound to state 

line, 2.90 miles; Wauhatchie to Chattanooga, 3.50 miles; 

Mh: Rchee kbs dn sd 696 KG 28S SSECREOSARASENSADESSERRS ORS 6.40 





First Track 
Interurban—Between 


Bryan & Texas Central Bryan and 














OE FOE EOE Se TE TE Ee TT ee 18.00 
Burr’s Ferry, Browndel & Chester (S-C. L.)—Turpentine to 
i i. chekikmos shana sine phe tae ck saeg a baene ss 6 3.26 
Galveston Whart GCo.—At Galveston. ...00.<00scccccc000% 0.53 
Houston & Texas Central (S-C. L.)—Giddings to Stone 
City, 39.27 miles; Eureka to Stella, 9.50 miles; total.... 48.77 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient—From 4.85 miles west of 
Belding to Alpine, 46.64 miles; between Del Rio Junc- 
toe pnd Del Rio. 2:60 mpiles:. total. <oocsccccsecsecenee 9.24 
Nacogdoches & South Eastern—Dunham to La Cerda...... 2.20 
Pecos & Northern Texas (A. T. & S. F.)—Lubbock Junc- 
tion to Farwell ........c.sscceecescscccsscccccscocs 7.70 
Quanah, Acme & Pacific—Paducah to Roaring Springs..... 40.00 
Riviera Beach & Western—Riviera Beach to Riviera....... 10.70 
San Antonio, Fredericksburg & Northern—Fredericksburg 
Junction to Fredericksburg.............sseeeeeeeeees 24.00 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf—Between Pleasanton and 
SN ree rr eer eer eT eh ee ssc e ec eese eens 62.00 
San Benito & Rio Grande Valley—Monte Christo north..... 2.00 
Scholten Bros. Cedar Co.’s Line—Not specified............ 8.00 
Second Track 
Galveston Wharf Co.—At Galveston...............2eeeee- 4.63 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas—Waco to Hewitt.............. 6.00 
ee BOS eS Sy ee eee ae Te eee eer eee 
UtTau 
First Track 
Bingham & Garfield—Auxiliary yard to G. Level, 1.99 miles; 
Q. Level to W. Level, 2.49 miles; Coon to end of spur, 
[RPE MORE ccs b sche Snaw et es see nee RSeoe es eae .23 
Salt Lake & Alta—Sandy to Wasatch................eee0- 8.00 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake—York to Payson.... 1.36 
Utah Railway—Not specified. ..........cccccccccccseccees 1.50 
Diteetine a) AIRE bis ccbacvchacnscpevsees cesses edisecne 
VERMONT 
First Track 
Barre & Chelsea (B. & M.)—At Barre Quarries........... 2.46 
Vermont Valley—In Brattleboro.............eeeee cence 0.50 
oe ke fee errr Tiere re ek 
VIRGINIA 
First Track 
Lyndhurst Lumber Corporation Lines—Lipscomb to Mills 
ee, ask E bee SEEDS OSs SSS MU ee seeceee 8.00 
Norfolx & Western—Dry Fork branch and connections be- 
tween West Virginia state line and Cedar Bluff, 12.15 
miles: at Basic, 0.31 miles; at Cedar Bluff, 0.36 miles; 
SE ETI OA SE Ee MS Te ET eT ey TT et ee ToS 12.82 
Southern Railway—From near Forbes to ore property...... 2.72 
Second Track 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk—Between Keller and nad 
ee eee ere ee ee ; 
Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt—Port Norfolk to Portsmouth... 3.44 
Norfolk & Western—Not specified.........-.eeeeeceeceees 1.19 
Southern Railway—Monroe to Amberst.........e++eeee0- 6.81 


eket OE Mil GEES dc nngsc nds ok cnccdesescncusessedesceess 
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Miles. 


32.70 


5.00 
37.70 





38.00 


101.00 
139.00 





111.29 


13.81 





356.40 





17.09 
17.09 








23.54 


65.55 
89.09 








WasHINGTON 
First Track 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—Beverly Junction to Han- 
ford, 41.75 miles; in Spokane, 1.60 miles; Bell Junction 


to Idaho state line, 4.90 miles; total.......... ec ceeee 48.25 
Great Northern—Between Wenatchee & Oroville.......... 111.65 
Meskill & Columbia River—Mays to Hope Creek........... 2.50 
Montana Eastern (Gt. Nor.)—Between Snowden and Sydney 18.70 


Northern Pacific—Between Tacoma and Tenino............ 11.21 








North Yakima & Valley—Cowiche Junction to Spitzenburg.. 1.95 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co.—Between 
Per, FUNCUON MO BE ORENE SS osc w 6as Xe ou 005%%5 ed 14.80 
; Second Track 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—At Spokane.............. 1.60 
PUA OT Meee Sa, canes soba ceew saan eee nsouweses 
WEsT VIRGINIA 
First Track 
Chesapeake & Ohio—Helen to end of line up Spruce Fork.. 8.60 
Clarksburg & Northern—*New Martinsville to Middlebourne 13.00 
Gauley & Meadow River (C. & O.)—Rich Creek Jct. to 
PRRIMME Cie che cw y kc ete Sees hemeumseds ese aw cuts 3.00 
Logan & Southern (C. & O.)—Monitor Tipple No. 1 to 
Me ES Caeser ee 7.80 
Norfolk & Western—Between Virginia state line and Cane- 
brake, 2.56 miles; King branch west of West Vivian, 

Co a eee eet er ee 3.96 
Twin Mountain & Potomac—Barkville to Twin Mountain... 7.00 
we Maryland—Maryland state line to west end Ridgely 

WARIS. KESEGMWS Se LRT CRA GSO es Os saa ha eke bee ae ees 0.25 


Second Track 
Norfolk & Western—Not specified. ...........cccesccceeces 0.33 
Third Track 
Baltimore & Ohio—Between Green Spring and Okonoke... 






RE SMR BEBE 5 oss oie cida han 56K SS seo usa inwewe eas 


WISCONSIN 








First Track 
Fairchild & North Eastern—Strader to Foster............. 9.00 
Wisconsin & Northern—North of Van Ostrand............ 0.38 
Second Track a 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—McCartney to Bagley, 22.94 
miles; Prairie du Chien to Charme, 6.85 miles; De Sota 
to Victory, 4.82 miles; Purdy to Alma, 13.49 miles; 
HEEL Nees canes eR eheeeoean tees Shwe ce ehh sewers eee .10 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha—Knapp to North- 
EEE Saha sa SEER EE RSS EEN ES SSE SEEMS ae 0.29 
OIE Tits ROMO GS 6 os skint os PAs eek oes Oona Wane eee 
WyYoMING 
First Track 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—East of Thermopolis to 
see ro ay ee eee Se eee re 53.0 
Union Pacific—Lion Junction to Lion.................4.- 2:53 
Second Track 
Oregon Short Line—Diamondville to Fossil............... 12.38 
Union. Pacific—Nebraska state line to Pine Bluffs......... 2.15 
2 ES 28 LOPS | es See ee ree ee 
CANADA 
First Track 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay—In Ontario, one mile north 
Gi ROAR ERIABINE, ccc Gn ck chk ee be SNe 6 Sue SENT Shs 49.47 
Algoma Eastern (A. C. & H. B.)—In Ontario, from end of 
track to Little Current on Manitoulin Island.......... 
Campbellford, Lake Ontario & Western (Can. Pac.)—Glen 
Ray, S00, 20 DARINOOUEG. «3 oc 's6s so cvene nyo oees ene ns ace 182.60 
Canadian Northern—In British Columbia, 6.07 miles; Al- 
berta, 256.89 miles; Saskatchewan, 166.82 miles; Mani- 
POA, oes RNICS? OIA s s5.05 snc seas seen easwwe aa wes 495.44 


Canadian Northern Ontario (Can. Nor.)—In Quebec, va- 
rious sections on Island of Montreal, 8.00 miles; On- 
tario, between Ottawa and Port Arthur, 536.00 miles; 
between Sydenham and Ottawa, 36.00 miles; total...... 580.00 
Canadian Northern Pacific (Can. Nor.)—In British Colum- 
bia, Hope to Cisco, 62.00 miles; Kamloops north to Cot- 
tonwood, 123.00 miles; Westminster to Steveston, Lulu 
Island, 12.00 miles; between Cisco and Kamloops, 9.00 
miles; total . 
Canadian Pacific—In Manitoba, Snowflake west, 10.00 miles; 
Virden branch hetween Virden and McAuley, 23.00 
miles; between Boissevain and Lauder, 35.00 miles; in 
Saskatchewan, Estevan northwest, 47.00 miles; Ker- 
robert northeast,. 22.00 miles; between Swift Current, 
Sask., and Bassano, Alta., 60.8 miles; between Weyburn, 
Sask., and Stirling, Alta., 162.00 miles; in Alberta, Suf- 
field southwest, 32.3 miles; between Gleichen and Shep- 
ard, 25.00 miles; on Alberta Central branch, 40.00 miles; 
Lacombe east, 8.00 miles; in British Columbia, on Koote- 
nay Central, 19.7 miles; on Whitewater-Kaslo line, 
16.00 miles; total...........seeeessesee pees es eee ceeees 
Esquimault & Nanaimo (Can. Pac.)—McBride Junction to 
Little Jualienne river.......--seeeeeeeese eee se er eeees 8.50 
Fredericton. & Grand Lake Coal & Railway (Can. Pac.)—In 
New Brunswick, Mile 11 to Mile 23....... sae aeees=\s 12.00 
Grand Trunk Pacific—In Saskatchewan, Cut Knife branch, 
30.00 miles; Biggar-Calgary branch, 67.00 miles; Prince 
Albert branch 8.00 miles; Moose Jaw northwest branch, 
52.00 miles; Regina Boundary branch, 48.00 miles; in 
Alberta, Tofield-Calgary branch, 36.00 miles; in British 


206.00 


weer ees oerreesersresreeeseseseseeseseseeses 
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Miles. 


209.06 


1.60 


210.66 


43.61 





4.64 









9.38 


78.39 
87.77 





55.53 


14.53 
70.06 
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CANADA. (Continued.) 


Columbia, west of Yellowhead, 122.00 miles; and east of 
Prince Rupert, 117,00 miles; centre eiaennet i matinee 480.00 
Hudson Bay—Between | The Pas, Man., and Port Nelson. 
Intercolonial—Georges river, N. S., to Sydney mines...... .80 
eis ge & James Bay Ry. (Can. Pac.)—Lumsden’s 
MMOS: MIDS GRATE c.5:5. are ee ips vidis-e 6 d\ele 8 eieinle bat s(biee ese ae 
Kettle Valley—In POMS, SOOO DIO 65 66-64 66 Osc bas sae's nee 
National Transcontinental Railway (Grand Trunk Pacific)— 
In province of Quebec, 88.26 miles; Manitoba, 2.22 
PULSE Bc MRE ee Sasa ee See Ra a oR apr he a 
Pacific Great Eastern—Between North Vancouver, B. C., and 
Dundrave, 4.50 miles; between Newport, B. C., and 
Cheakamins, 15.50 Miess WOE. <i csc ose ceewcseeeeces 18.00 
Quebec -Central—St: Sabine, Dorchester county, to St. 
Camille, Belechase COURLY <.o66cic6 ccceewsecsgesevese 
Reid Newfoundland Co.—In ‘Newfoundland, Trepassey 
branch, Biscay Bay to Trepassey, 5. 00 miles; Carbonear 
to Bay-de-Verde, 53.00 miles; Goobies to Black River, 
15.00 miles; extension Heart’s Content branch to Heart’s 
Content, 1.00 NS eer ene arr 74.00 
St. — & Quebec—Between Centerville, N. B., and Gage- 


Sydney "8 Louisburg—Waterford Lake, N. S., to Victoria 
ines, 1.00 mile; Morien Junction to Morien Village, 
ee UNE EMD 35 aw sa sean adtans eral a eds id aud Sea arws Siar eierese a's 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario—Porquis Junction, Ont., 
ee COR oe ea ore rere aie ee eee rar erie 7.25 
Vancouver, Victoria & Eastern (Gt. Nor.)—Between Kil- 
gard, B: C.; and Sumas Landimgs «.. <.2:ccces cece ceecs 5.05 3,012.96 


Second Track 


Canadian Pacific—Farnham, Que., to St. Johns, 12.70 miles; 

Agincourt, Ont., to Leaside ‘Jet., 6.20 miles; Islington, 

Ont., to Guelph’ Jct., 29.20 miles: between Azilda, Ont., 

and "Cartier, 9.50 miles; between Nemegos, Ont., and 

Devon, 12.40 miles; between Esper, Ont., and Shumka, 

16.90 miles; between Tarpon, Ont., and Mobert, 11.50 

miles; between Navilus, Ont., and Port Arthur, 1.60 

miles; between Selim, Ont., and Paysiplate, 7.00 miles; 

between Gravel, Ont., and Dublin, 11.00 miles; Bergen, 

Man., northeast, 20.00 miles; between Kemnay, Man., 

and Virden, 35.00 miles; between Whitewood, Sask., 

and Grenfell, 8.00 miles; between Indian Head, Sask., 

and Regina, 21.60 miles; between Regina, Sask., and 

Pasqua, 12.00 miles; between Caron, Sask., and Java, 

66.70 miles; between Ruby Creek, B. C., and Hammond, 

SUMO TIMMS MOSM a co: 5:610-5rk gle eva ao ers etcac kien wena as eae 340.30 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo—Welland. Ont., to Fenwick.. 5.91 
Vancouver, Victoria & Eastern (Great Northern)—Ardley, 

ee Aes CO UE Is oo oa ree oie Gees ae Sec anew aaneaes 7.12 353.33 


te Rte RON 2s osc eaaaiee Saeecea oes w kly wR eAIC SS een iar 3,366.29 
MEXICO 
First Track 


Railways of Mexico—Kilo 90 west of Durango, 
Llano Grande, 7,000 miles; Kilo 124 
south of Penjamo, Michoacan, to Ajuno, 7.00 miles; 
Canitas, Zacatecas, west towards Durango, 4.00 miles; 
Kilo 53 east of Rives, Veracruz, to San Andres Tuxtla, 
TD DINONS MONGN 6 a u:6: #0 4:hce 6 5 os 4 Osa Wee Ow awe sesecesss 30.00 
San Diego & Arizona—Ville Redondo, Lower California, to 
Dupes 


Miles. 








National 
Durango, to 








isteEC GN Gal AORN 3.5 oo sc.a sus sintawewa eat eleeeleeeneeewnns 





AN ENGLISH SCHEME TO QUICKEN SUBWAY TRAIN SERVICE.— 
On December 8 the Central London introduced a new idea to 
quicken the service on its subway trains during the busy hours. 
In the future, from about 8 o’clock to 10 in the morning, and 
from 4 in the afternoon until about 7, one station stop will be 
omitted by all trains. There are but three stations at which the 
stops will be omitted. Each train will successively omit but one 
stop on its trip. Thus the first train will omit stop A, the sec- 
ond stop B, and the third stop C, and so on. It is expected that 
the time saved will amount to one minute for each round trip. 
There will be no other curtailment of service excepting that for 
the three stations, and even then each of these will lose but one 
of every three trains. 


THE PostaL SERvICE oF CHINA—The report of the Chinese 
Postal administration for 1912, recently issued, shows that 
steady and gratifying progress has been made. The striking 
feature of the year is, perhaps, the enormous development of the 
newspaper business. This is largely due, of course, to the over- 
throw of the Manchu dynasty. At the present time the courier 
lines are about 108,300 miles long; the native boat lines about 
9,000 miles; the steamer lines, 9,700 miles, and the railway lines 
6,000. The native postal hongs, or agencies, still carry on opera- 
tions, a thing which is significant of the tenacity of institutions 
in China. Nevertheless, their activities are being greatly cur- 
tailed and in all probability will disappear before very long. One 
of the longest courier lines is 3,677 miles long, extending from 
the Eastern railway base to the extreme western boundary of 
the republic. 
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CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL MOUNTAIN 
LINE ELECTRIFICATION 


A decision has just been reached to begin actual construction 
on the electrification of one engine district of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, between Three Forks, Mont., and Deer Lodge, 
which is part of the project to electrify the line between Harlow- 
ton, Mont., and Avery, Idaho, 440 miles across the Belt, Rocky 
and Bitter Root mountain ranges. This project was announced 
in the Railway Age Gazette of January 10, 1913, and additional 
details were published in the issue of May 2, 1913. The line be- 
tween Harlowton and Avery includes four engine districts, with 
maximum grades of 2 per cent., 1.7 per cent., 1 per cent. and .4 
per cent., respectively. 

The engine district between Three Forks and Deer Lodge, 
with the Butte terminals, will be undertaken first, as it includes 
the maximum grade of 2 per cent. for 20.8 miles ascending the 
eastern slope of the Rockies. This district is 113 miles long and, 
with passing tracks, sidings and yard tracks, includes a total of 
approximately 168 miles of track. It is the present intention to 
undertake the electrification of an additional engine district each 
year until the entire line between Harlowton and has 
been electrified. 

It has been decided to adopt the 2,400-volt direct current sys- 
tem of propulsion, utilizing the regenerative electric braking fea- 
ture, which will take the place of the air brakes on the mountain 
grades. This is the system which has been applied by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company in the electrification of the Butte, Ana- 
conda & Pacific, except that the regenerative electric braking 
feature is not used on that road, and it is expected that in large 
measure the details of that installation will be used on the Mil- 
waukee with such modifications as are necessary to meet the 
conditions imposed by trunk line operation. It is expected to 
operate this district with twelve 200-ton freight locomotives, four 
200-ton through passenger locomotives and two 100-ton local 
passenger locomotives. The switching will be done with electric 
locomotives. The locomotives will draw power from an over- 
head trolley line of the catenary type, reinforced by copper 
feeders, the return circuit consisting of a bonded track with sup- 
plementary return feeders. The trolley: will be supplied with 
power from five sub-stations, located at Morel, Newcomb, Grace, 
Piedmont and Three Forks. These sub-stations will be connect- 
ed to the feeding points established by the Great Falls Power 
Company, which will supply the electrical energy, by a 100,000- 
volt transmission line along the company’s right of way for the 
entire length of the district. The estimated cost of the complete 
installation between Three Forks and Deer Lodge is about 
$1,500,000, exclusive of locomotives, but including all electrical 
apparatus, material, labor, sub-station buildings, overhead and 
track construction, and all incidental expense, except the chang- 
ing of block signals from direct to alternating current. 

The terms of the contract for the electrical energy guarantee 
a load factor of 60 per cent. In order to minimize peak loads it 
will probably be advisable to combine the duties of train des- 
patcher and power despatcher, for since the train despatcher 
knows the location of all trains, he may be able to avoid an ex- 
cessive peak in the energy consumption by delaying a freight 
train a short time at the foot of an excessive grade until the total 
load is reasonably low. Undue interruption to service need not 
follow, but a few minutes’ delay to one train might be easily 
justified in order to prevent an advance in the monthly or yearly 
power rate. Assuming a minimum daily traffic of 10,000 tons in 
each direction, the power consumption on the Deer Lodge-Three 
Forks line is estimated at 47,000 k. w. hr. eastbound, and 47,900 
k. w. hr. westbound. This would mean a yearly consumption of 
34,600,000 k. w..hr., or practically 38,000,000 k. w. hr., including 
10 per cent. excess for switching, starting of trains, etc. 

The Great Falls Power Company proposes to deliver energy 
at seven points between Harlowton and Avery, but these do not 
in all cases co-incide with the proposed location of sub-stations, 
and the power company’s lines will not serve the full number of 


Avery 
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sub-stations requifed. It will be necessary, therefore, t6 tie in 
these feeding points to all of the sub-stations by a continuous 
transmission line following the right’ of way, except in cases 
where distance or excessive curvatures can. be saved by cutting 
across the country. The high potential of 100,000 volts was 
adopted for the main transmission line on account of the great 
distance over which power will be carried. The use of the same 
high potential for the transmission line connecting the sub-sta- 
tions will make it possible to shift the load without excessive 
loss. This pole line will be separate from the trolley pole line 

The sub-station capacities have been designed to allow locomo- 
tives to be started at their full tractive power on the heaviest 
grades, and to accelerate at the rate of .15 m. p. h. per second. 
To take care of this demand it is proposed to equip each of the 
three sub-stations supplying those portions of the line with a 
gradient of over 1 per cent. with three 1,500-k. w. motor gener- 
ator sets, one of which will be held as a reserve. Starting a 
train under the maximum conditions, therefore, requires prac- 
tically 100 per cent. overload on the two units in operation. As 
these units will be built to operate at 200 per cent. overload for 
five minutes, there will be capacity for starting a train of maxi- 
mum tonnage on the maximum grade immediately at the sub- 
station without using the reserve unit. The reserve units can 
be used to replace either one of the two normally in operation, 
and in extreme emergencies trains can even be operated with the 
locomotive motors connected in series so that they will demand 
only one-half the energy normally required with the motors in 
multiple. The two sub-stations supplying sections of the line 
with gradients up to 1 per cent. will be equipped with two 1,500- 
k. w. units. It is assumed that the consumption of current re- 
quired to start a train will be practically the same on a 1 per 
cent. grade and on a level track, so that two-unit sub-stations are 
proposed for all gradients below 1 per cent. In these sub- 
stations one unit will be operated normally, with the second held 
as reserve for emergency, such as the disabling of the operating 
unit or a congestion of trains, which will require them to be 
operated at short intervals. Each unit in one of these sub- 
stations is capable of providing the energy required to start a 
2,500-ton train on level track, and to operate a second train of 
equal weight at the full speed of 27 m. p. h., assuming that both 
trains are immediately adjacent to the sub-station and draw their 
entire energy from that station. 

Each motor generator sub-station unit will comprise a 60-cycle 
synchronous motor direct connected to two 750-k. w. 1,200-volt 
direct current generators connected in series for 2,400 volts. 
The motor generator set will be fed from three single-phase, 
step-down transformers, reducing from the transmission poten- 
tial of 100,000 volts to 2,300 volts at the terminals of the syn- 
chronous motor. Each set will be equipped with exciters, making 
the unit complete in itself. The sub-station buildings will be 
of brick on concrete foundations, with a concrete roof supported 
on steel girders. The transformers will be of the self oil-cooled 
type and will be placed in a separate transformer room, served 
by tracks to facilitate installation and repairs. The sub-stations 
will be of the so-called indoor type in order to insure the best 
results in operation. 

The trolley construction will be the single pole bracket type 
wherever possible, as it offers less obstruction to the view and is 
less expensive. All poles will be of wood and will be guyed on 
curves. Where two or more tracks are to be spanned it will 
be necessary to resort to span construction, using wooden poles 
where the number of tracks does not exceed four, .and steel 
poles for longer spans. The trolley wire will be located a mini- 
mum distance of 24 ft. above the rail. The corresponding clear- 
ance is 22 ft. on the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, but on account 
of the miscellaneous character of rolling stock handled by the 
Milwaukee it was thought best to increase this by 2 ft. as a 
safety precaution. The trolley wire will be of copper of 4/0 
cross section suspended from a steel catenary cable. The steel 
catenary ‘will be Supported by bracket arms from single poles ex- 
cept on the sharper curves, where poles will be set on both sides 
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of the track ‘and the trolley catenary suspended ‘from a cross 
catenary. The trolley will be supplemented by a copper line 
Wire in order to reduce the energy lost in the 2,400-volt con- 
ducting circuit. 

The track rails will be bonded to form a return circuit, the 
type of bond not being definitely decided on. In addition to the 
rail. bonding 4/0 track return line will be included, at least on 
the more severe grades. In addition to the economy effected in 
current consumption this return line has the advantage that’ it 
can be placed on the tops of the trolley poles and made to serve 
as a lightning arrester, also that it will span any open track sec- 
tion, eliminating the danger to trackmen. 

The freight locomotives are designed to haul a trailing load of 
2,500 tons on a 1 per cent. grade at a speed of 15 miles per hour. 
It is proposed to operate through freight trains with a maximum 
tonnage of 2,500 tons, using one locomotive on grades up to 1 
per cent., and two locomotives between 1 per cent. and 2 per 
cent. The speed with which two locomotives can pull the maxi- 
mum tonnage trains on a 2 per cent. grade will be approximately 
15 miles per hour. These locomotives will weigh approximately 
400,000 Ib., with all of the weight on the drivers. Each loco- 
motive will be handled by a single operator, but for convenience 
in shopping and making repairs, the locomotive can be divided 
into two 100-ton units which, if desirable, can be equipped with 
draft rigging and operated independently in switching service. 
The running gear is composed of four four-axle trucks articu- 
lated. Each axle is driven by a 2,400-volt direct current motor 
connected to it by twin gearing. Two superstructures rest upon 
the running gear and serve as housings for the air compressor 
and control apparatus. Each locomotive will be equipped with 
two air compressors of 150 cu. ft. piston displacement. The cur- 
rent will be collected from the overhead trolley by a roller 
pantograph collector. 

The through passenger locomotives are to be designed to pull 
a 10-car passenger train weighing 1,000 tons with a speed of 
24 miles per hour on a 2 per cent. grade. The locomotives will 
weigh 200 tons, all of which is on the drivers. 

A separate type of electric locomotive for local passenger 
trains will be designed which will haul a 300-ton train at a max- 
imum speed of 42 miles an hour on level track. This locomotive 
will probably have double end control to eliminate the necessity 
for turning. 

All the locomotives will be provided with controlling apparatus, 
permitting the mdtors to be reversed on down grades so as to 
operate as generators, thus providing for regenerative electric 
braking. This feature will relieve the brake shoes and wheels 
entirely, as the air brakes will only be needed in case of emer- 
gency. The regenerative action returns to the power line from 
25 per cent. to 50 per cent. of the energy required in up-grade 
movement, resulting in a considerable reduction in the power bill. 

The method of heating passenger trains with electric operation 
has not been definitely decided on, although the proposed through 
passenger locomotive design leaves a limited amount of space 
available in the locomotive for a steam boiler heated by oil with 
a capacity sufficient to provide 150 lb. of steam per car for a 10- 
car train for 12 consecutive hours.’ If the double end control of 
local passenger locomotives is adopted, individual car heaters 
will have to be used, although it is possible that single end con- 
trol may be substituted and the cab space thus made available 
will be used for an oil-fired heater. 


South ArricAN Rattway ELECTRIFICATION—In a_ recent 
number of the South African Railway Magazine, Mr. Robbins, 
electrical engineer to the Borough of Durban, discusses rail- 
way electrification of the South African railway system. He 
pays particular attention to the trunk-line between Johannes- 
burg and Durban, and believes that the project is quite feasible, 
for there is cheap ‘current available at both ends and a third 
generating ‘station might well be established midway on. the 
Natal’ coal fields. 












_ Cars. and. Locomotives Built al Ordered in 1913 


The Output: for the Year Was Good But the Amount 
of Equipment Ordered Has Been Quite Disappointing 


The number of cars and locomotives built in the past year, 
as compared to previous years, indicates on the whole that the 
equipment builders have enjoyed a fairly satisfactory period. 
The figures for freight cars built show a decided increase over 
those of last year and have been exceeded in fact but two or 








FREIGHT AND PassENGER Cars Burtt EacH YEAR SINCE 1899. 


Year. Freight. Passenger. Total. 

Desa She aedcawens 119,886 1,305 121,191 
MD ole cress ipa 6.970 115,631 1,636 117,267 
TY Ee RE ee 136,950 2,055 139,005 
eee err 162,599 1,948 164,547 
NOOB cee sess ease 153,195 2,007 155,202 
Ses hs eeeeanuneeen 60,806 2,144 62,950 
BONS Pac ccswanesarenss 165,155 2,551 168,006 
EE ee Pere 240,503 3,167 243,670 
LY Le ee ere 284,188 5,457 289,645 
OL) ae eee 76,555 1,716 78,271 
LO) ee ers eae 93,570 2,849 96,419 
1) ear rere 180,945 4,412 185,357 
PON ate saw an cee 72,161 4,246 76,407 
MONI oats vases ae 152,429 3,060 155,489 
I), Rae Sey reer 207,684 3,296 210,195 





*Includes Canadian output. 
fIncludes Canadian output and equipment built in railroad shops. 








three times in the past fifteen years. They do not, however, 
compare with the output figures of 1906 or 1907. Our returns 
this year have come from builders in both the United States and 
Canada and, as was the case last year, the output of the several 
railroad shops is also included. The returns indicate that the 





more normal. conditions. A great many of the builders had 
orders on hand at the close of 1912, 200 per cent. in excess of 
those on hand at the end of the year before. This year things 
‘are quite the opposite. The good spell has not continued. The 
market did remain fairly good for the early part of the year, 
but in the last few months orders have been comparatively few 
and small. It might well be said that the roads are proceeding 








Cars AND LocoMoTIVES ORDERED DurinG Past 13 YEars. 





-—-—Cars—-——_, Cars ~ 
Locomo- Passen- Locomo- “Passen- 

Year. __ tives. ger. Freight. Year. tives. ger. Freight. 
1901....4,340 2,879 193,439 1908....1,182 1,319 62,669 
1902....4,665 3,459 195,248 1909....3,350 4,514 189,360 
£O0S%:<.«:<Syeae 2,310 108,936 1910... .3,787 3,881 141,204 
1904... .2,538 2,213 136,561 1911....2,850 2,623 133,117 
1905....6,265 3,289 341,315 1912... .4,515 3,642 234,758 
1906... .5,642 3,402 310,315 1913....3,467 3,179 146,732 
1907....3,482 1,791 151,711 








very cautiously and that purchases are meant to cover but the 
most urgent needs. As a result, the builders report that the 
orders on hand this year compare most unfavorably with those 
on hand at the end of 1912. Most of the companies report de- 
cided decreases, some of the larger ones having orders on hand 
of but from 10 to 30 per cent. of those of last year. 

Of the freight cars built in the past year, 198,066 were for 
domestic use and 9,618 for export; the latter figure, although still 





CLASSIFICATION OF FREIGHT CARS OrpERED DurineG 1913. 
































Steel frame Steel Composite Draft Gear. 
All- and steel under- under- r A 
steel underframe frame. frame. Wood. Not Spring. Friction. Not 
a be b d f specified. Total m n specified. 
SERS RPS eer IDOE oe 100 20,457 20,296 5,234 3,339 3,640 53,066 28,146 21,061 3,859 
MBEIOETOLOL vcccds ase bseeeeas ae 505 4,934 1 16 750 6,20 16 5,433 757 
Hopper, including Ore.......... 31,460 os eo lass 405 151 32,016 4,315 23,282 4,419 
Gondola, including General ae 19,919 10,229 1,240 329 120 31,837 8,269 19,458 4,110 
Coal (not otherwise specified). 710 - RAP 40 2 1,050 2,802 1,002 740 1,060 
Coke (not otherwise specified)... 1,512 ar silane deac weighs ae 1,513 sake 1,500 12 
CH isc haste aaa Wee ee wieder relaun ale aoe 1,225 35535 875 371 150 6,156 3,031 2,465 660 
Flat, including Logging 4,168 Bec are ate 2,646 591 7,405 3,574 1,962 1,869 
BRIS naka ecunnot aesw veka nena 1,881 oe 24 65 ake 1,905 1 566 1,338 
ROGIER sc wiatwanisdes a waste eae are seks 20 602 eae 268 27 917 670 128 119 
Miscellaneous § ...0...00seceeeess 1,627 as 346 355 495 87 2,910 1,993 494 423 
Mita aS wtakaw sens eae es 62,377 22,207 39,966 7,745 7,871 6,566 146,732 51,017 77,089 18,626 











total number of freight cars built in 1913 was 207,684, and the 
total number of passenger cars 3,296. The figures for 1912 were 
152,429 freight cars and 3,060 passenger cars. 

As things look at the present time, it is quite doubtful whether 
next year’s record will come up to that of this year. The large 


very small, has increased over 100 per cent. as compared to 1912. 
Of the passenger cars, 3,076 were for domestic service and 220 
for export. Of the freight cars, 70,631 were of all-steel con- 
struction; 108,610 had steel underframes; 7,237 were of all-wood 
construction (only half the amount built in 1912); 21,206 were 








CLASSIFICATION OF PASSENGER CarS ORDERED IN 1913. 


Steel Composite 





Method of Lighting 





€ = 

All- under- under- Not Electric Electric Not 
steel frame frame Wood _ speci- Electric Gas andgas Oil and oil speci- 

b d f fied Total < y xy w xw fied 

Coaches and Smoking, including Comb. Coach 

and Smoking 1,472 50 11 105 6 1,644 1,294 180 80 28 62 
Parlor and Chair 139 2 wave 2 as 143 107 1 25 as 10 
ee Er eee Or ee 104 8 ev eves 112 107 2 3 ers aiaNs acai 
Comb. Passenger and Baggage 135 4 sas 17 156 130 6 ae 15 7 5 
Comb. Passenger and Mail...........eeeeeee 8 me 3 Mad Sus 11 3 5 ay 3 ere era 
CPE Pee Te ceca oer ee 339 65 15 26 3 448 202 152 14 17 20 *43 
Comb. Baggage and Mail........cscccsseess 200 34 arate 1 Sais 235 134 55 6 4 25 11 
NN ers aig a ie 0 018 0G @ Sis aIORRMIN A AW aS 185 dake ‘ 2 us 187 124 tt 1 — wis 18 
RO Gr EIGN a i566 4 018s 3.500% 6015.0 wie 00 18 Saxe ware 10 1 29 16 6 wae 6 aoa 1 
DIN, Soin c sd nose nhac 650K owen wees 4's 5s 9 3 ware “we ae 12 6 1 3 iat Pre 2 
SGOMPIOEITIO:  o.6.6< wince kde 0 60:00 6600.0 006 ow See 860 23 | re en 15 39 19 5 sa ee a1536 15 
SNC OTERO USS 6 ii 600.9 9505.54 '8 2 ee erniaivie e 60 'wae 133 4 or 14 12 163 107 37 5 1 cP 13 
els 20, kevemcmen Vas <emwtiests osseneeets 2,765 171 29 177 37 3,179 2,249 494 137 74 45 180 


*No light was provided on 27 of these. 








output in 1913 is very largely the result of the good buying 
movement of the year before. 
predictions of an enormous crop and:an accompanying car short- 
‘age ‘Such’ ws’ tat of 1907 induced the ‘railroads to’ order: in large 
quantities for quick delivery. After that there was ia.return to 


It. will be: remembered that the ‘ 


not specified. Of the passenger cars, 2,165 were of all-steel con- 
struction; 364 had steel underframes and 442 were of wood; 
325 were not specified, 

The. decline which has taken -place in the railway supply busi- 


.ahéss ‘shows up, in/a decided, fashion in, the case af orders, espe- 














cially those of freight cars. The accompanying tables contain 
detailed statements of the new freight cars, passenger cars and 
locomotives ordered by the railroads and industrial companies 
of the United States, Canada and Mexico. Although the com- 
pilation of figures from such numerous sources is subject to 
some slight omissions, the results are sufficiently accurate to 
meet the general purpose for which these statistics have been 
prepared, namely to show the character and extent of the pur- 
chases of rolling stock in 1913 as compared with previous years. 

Nearly all. of the data is compiled from official sources. 
It may be of interest to note that replies were lacking from 
but three of the railroads owning over 1,000 cars in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. In these cases and in 
the cases of the small roads and private companies our 
information had to come from the builders, or else from our 
regular weekly records. The lists which follow refer only 
and ordered since January 1, 1913. 
On the whole, the year cannot be termed a very satisfactory 
one. The orders placed for freight cars this year are far 
below those of last year, but are still in excess of those of 
1911 and 1910. Nevertheless, although the orders were smaller 


to new. cars locomotives 





Locomorives Burtt rok Every Year SInce 1893. 


Year. No. Built. Year. No. Built. Year. No. Built. 
Pat 2,011 SPeOi secned 3,153 [ee + bseee 7,362 
See 695 LD rs 3,384 EOORe . o.cen bone 
[ss exeue 1,101 | EE 4,070 ae 
i. eee 1,175 | ees 4 DEO v6 sees 4,755 
| 1,251 2 oe 3,441 [ok re 3,530 
\ 1,875 | ees oD | lo re 4,915 
1899...2...2,475 IOUS cccnes 6,952 lb ee 5,332 


*Includes Canadian output. 


fIncludes Canadian output and equipment built in railroad shops. 








the class of equipment ordered was exceptionally 
The extensive use of the steel freight car is at 
once noticeable. By far the larger portion of the cars or- 
dered this year were of all-steel construction. This is espe- 
cially to be observed in the case of the hopper car and to a 
less degree in that of the gondola and flat car. The number 
of all-steel box cars ordered this year is practically negligible. 
The steel frame and the steel underframe box cars make 
up almost all of the box cars ordered. 


this year, 
high: grade. 


FREIGHT CARS ORDERED IN 


Purchaser. No. Kind. Capacity. Builder. 
Abilene & Southern..... oe le ae nre co Seo 
Algoma Steel Corp...... al9 Dump ....100,000 Hart-Otis 

Di0 Bist conscc 100,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Aliquippa & Southern... a20 Dump ....200,000 Summers Steel 
20 Hopper ... ...... Standard Steel 
Am, Agri. Chem. Co.... a 10 Tank .-100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
American Brass Co...... pe ae 100,000 Pressed Steel 
American Molasses Co.. a 10 Tank ..100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
American Refining Co... b 20 Tank .. 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Refrig. Tr. Co... bn 2,003 Refrig. ... 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Sheet & Tin Pl. Co. »2 Flat .-100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Steel & Wire Co... [25 SOE nase ..+.-. Western Steel 
Am. Sugar Ref. Co..... Sy a 80,000 Amer. Sd & Fdy. 
G. Amsinck & Co....... Sey eer 40,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Yt eer 40,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Anaconda Cop. Min. Co. b 32 Dump ..... 120,000 Pullman 
ee eee Die MOE. sxweee 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Antrium Iron Co....... bus eee 60,000 Cent. Loco. & Car 
Arizona Eastern........ an 3 Tank 12,500 g. Pressed Steel 
bm 100 Box 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Ark., Louisiana & Gulf.. iT MOK sesess 60,000 Mather 
fos BA  onwccs 60,000 Mather 
Armour Car Lines...... 7 Refrig. ..... Company shops 
Arms Pal. Horse Car Co. «=e 12. 2. necrcecess ..+... Company shops 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe. bn 900 Refrig. .... 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 950 Auto-Furn. 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 900 Gen. serv..100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
an 50 Dump 


. 80,000 Western Wh. Scraper 


bn 50 Caboose . Company shops 


Atlanta & West Point... fm1 Caboose .. ...... W. Ry. of Ala. shups 
SS re 60,000 W. Ry. of Ala. shops 
ee —— 80,000 W. Ry. of Ala. shops 
Oe ee 80.000 W. Ry. of Ala. shops 
3 ec Bae mene W. Rv. of Ala. shops 

Atlanta, Birm. & Atlantic. fm 4 Caboose .. . . Ga. Car & Loco. 

Atlantic Coast Line..... toe ae Amer. Car & Fdy. 

bn 900 Box ...... 60, 000 Barney & Smith 
bn 100 Automobile 60, 000 3arney & Smith 
bn 300 — <6 eae 80,000 Barney & Smith 
ee ae 60,000 Barney & Smith 
bn 50 Rodees bal.100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 25 Phosphate 100,000 Pressed Steel 
f 25 Caboose .. ...... Company shops 
Baldwin Lbr. Co., Ltd b 25 Logging .. 30,000 Orange Iron Wks. 


.-100,000 Cambria Steel 
..100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
..100,000 Standard Steel. 


an 1,922 Gondola 
an 500 Hopper 
an 500 


Baltimore & "ese 


Hopper 
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It would seem, on the whole, that the orders for passenger 
cars are rather large in proportion to the orders for freight 
cars. There may be several reasons for this; the orders for 
freight cars ran rather large last year and besides there is 
always to be considered the fact that there exists a public 
demand for the all-steel passenger car. Here, too, a table 
shows that almost all the passenger cars ordered this year 








CLASSIFICATION OF LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED DuRING THE Past THREE YEARS, 


1913 1912 1911 
[SUOMI ocak eu wcuiss bu caeaxhes 823 858 577 
ERD Sos 5 cK gobs ane On nwa Wisin ois 796 1,309 590 
OPMUMNE bas de nehaasesv see e esis aor 638 821 443 
PEE cc nuh ace Rem e SAR aes he ek kee 566 594 486 
DUEL Spears anes ou See sa ineme 255 364 238 
MEU GcGbeaere cohen Shetek Sees ls 72 168 112 
PTSRMEED econ ounce hskaee haa eam 46 > 9 
ES SR ET Os es See ete ern ae 42 61 127 
BAUER © Biccsuab Snake kee eee ekaeas 24 sa 2 
RIPOIERO oo taeauices ewe ot ee hewe 8 8 27 
RRS Vitis rete Osi eat oe tesla gigraleate 94 75 133 
ING koh cGineees Minas eee we RST ew 106 


252 








are of all-steel construction. The new law relating to postal 
cars has resulted in all but two of these cars being of that 
construction. The increased popularity of the electric light 
also is clearly shown. Gas lighting, however, retains a good 
degree of favor and it is to be noted that many cars have 
been fitted with both gas and electricity. 

Returns from the locomotive builders show that 5,332 loco- 
motives were built, which compares with 4,915 for last year. 
Of these 4,561 were for domestic service and 771 for export. 
One of the tables shows the number of locomotives built for 
each year since 1893. 

The orders placed for locomotives compare but fairly well 
with those of 1912. For 1913 the total is 3,467, whereas 
last year it was 4,515. This figure has been exceeded several 
times since 1901, as may be seen from the table. A table 
is also shown which will give an idea of the popularity of 
the various types of locomotives ordered in the past three 
years. It is worthy of note that the consolidation type has 
once more regained the lead for a while at least over the 
Mikado. The Mallet seems to have taken a slump, whereas 
the Atlantic type seems to have come into favor again on 
at least one large road. 


1913 


Purchaser. No. Kind. Capacity. Builder. 


Baltimore & Ohio (Cont.) an 500 Hopper ...100,000 Pressed Steel 
an 500 Hopper ...100,000 Cambria Steel, 


Bangor & Aroostook.... ba Gl Fiat 2.4.05 80,000 Standard Steel 

oy be ee 60,000 Standard Steel 
Bear Creek Mill Co.... £6 Logging .. 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bellgrade Lbr. Co...... 2 Og. ee 60,000 Cent. Loco. & Car 
David Berg Distilling Co. oh tes eS eee 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Berwind White C. M. Co .-100,000 Cambria Steel 


a 100 Hopper 
mre: Cambria Steel 


a 100 Hopper 


Bessemer & Lake Erie.. a 100 Box ..<..< 0,000 Summers Steel 
Bethlehem Steel Co..... DA Fat sscnes 100,000 Pressed Steel 
a 65 Hopper -100,000 Pressed Steel 
Dies PaRt ossens Pressed Steel 
3ingham & Garfield..... BZ TOKE sasnce 100,000 Pressed Steel 
Blackwood Coal & Coke 
i ea a oe a 10 Hopper ...100,000 Pressed Steel 
Borough Development Co. f 30 Gondola .. ...... Mount Vernon 
Boston & Albany....... bm 20 Caboose .. ...... Company shops 
bm 1 Rail unldr. ...... Ramapo Iron Wks. 
Boston & Maine........ bn 500 Box ...... 60,000 Keith Car & Mfg. 
an 500 Gondola ..100,000 Pressed Steel 
ee Se ene ee fm 100 Flat ...... 0,000 Ga. Car & Loco. 
W. Harry Brown....... a4 (0ke o6ss 3 100,000 Pressed Steel 
suff., Roch. & Pitts..... am 1,000 Hopper ...100,000 Cambria Steel 
Butler County ....206% bmi Plat. ...3.% 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bm 5 Box «s..%. 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Camacho, Roldan & Van 
COC aS eae e b 10 Stock ..... 44,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Cambria Steel Co....... al Gondola ..100,000 Cambria Steel 
Canadian Copper Co.... a 25 Otis dump. wns 000 Hart-Otis 
Canadian Northern ..... fm 75 Caboose .. . . Company shops 
ten SO CCADONSE «cose. 0 ount Vernon 
am 75 Ore .2.%+. 80,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
ses BOk cance. 60,000 National Steel 
Gon 15300" Bex: 6.53. 60,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
fm 500 Box ....<% 60,000 Nova Scotia 
fm 300 Ballast .... 60,000 Hart-Otis 
fm 150 Stock .... 60,000 Crossen 
fm 500 Flat ...... 60,000 Crossen 
bm 200 Fiat. ......« 80,000 National Steel 
fm 2 Snow plow. .. Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Canadian Northern Ont. fm 15 Refrig : 60, 000 Mount Vernon 
Canadian Pacific........ REO OENE 250.6655 150,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
bem 1.000 Box ...... 80,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
tm7 Tat .<.<0 60,000 Company shops 
bem 500 Box ...... 80,000 Company shops 


dgm 155 Stock - 60,000 Company shops 

















January 2, 1914. 


Purchaser. 
Canadian Pacific (Cont.) 


Canadian Steel Foundries, 
Ltd. 


ay ys Breton Coal, Iron 


Carnegie Steel Co...... 
Carolina, Clinchfield & ‘0. 
Central of Georgia...... 
Central’ Pagises.sésss0s 


Central Ref, Go. <ossess 
Cent. W. Va. & South’n. 
Chanute Refining Co.... 


Charleston & W. Caro’a. 
“ome M. & M. Sup. 


Chesapeake & Ohio..... 
Chicago & Alton ....... 


Chicago & Ill. Midland.. 
Chicago & N. Western.. 


Chic. & Western Indiana. 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy... 


Chicago Great Western.. 
Chic., Ind. & Louisville.. 


Chicago Mill & Lbr. Co. 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul... 


Chic., Peoria & St. L... 


bm 
Chic., Rock Island & Pac.bem 1,500 


Chicago Short Line..... 
Chic., Terre H’te & S.-E 


sievanieniies 


Co. 
Cin., New Or. & Tex. *P. 


Christmas Isl. 


City Ice Del. Co. of Cleve. 
Cleve., Cin., C. & St. L. 
Constantine Ref. Co.... 
Copper Range «.cecssss 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co. 
J. Sy Cosden & Co....+. 


Cotton Belt Lbr. Co..... 
Crystal Oil Works...... 
Cumberland Valley...... 


Danville & Western..... 


Ae a ee ‘ 
Del., Lack. & Western.. 
Denver, N. West & Pac. 


Jacob Dold Packing Co.. 
Dominion Coal Co., Lt 

Donora Southern ...... 
Duluth & Iron Range... 


Duluth & Northeastern.. 
Duluth & Northern Minn. 
Duluth, Missabe & Nor.. 
Duluth, Win. & P. 
Dungannon Lbr. 
East Broad Top 
E. Jersey R. R. Pe Term. 
Eastern Const. Co...... 
Eastern Refining Co.. 
Edison Illuminating Co.. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.. 


Elk & Little Kanawha.. 
El Paso & So. Western. 





No. Kind. Capacity. 
dm 1 Refrig. ‘ puated 
bm 228 Caboose .. . 
Ey 80 00 0 
£12 areal bal. 60, 000 
bm 100) Biat —6.6-0:-<: 100 3000 
d4 Ballast ... 80,000 
d4 Hart conv. 80,000 
f 30 Hopper . 60,000 
£5 Hopper 30,000 C 
a 20 Hopper 80,000 C 
B40 Bist - o.:5<: 100,000 
bn 300 Stock 60,000 
DH. 24 Pla cecaies 80,000 
bm400) Box sé 100,000 
bm 150 ae 80, 000 
am 200 Gondola .100, 000 
bm.5 Gaboose <. «00%. 
bm 50 Stock ..- 80,000 
a 20 Tank .. 60,000 
fm 200 Stock - 60,000 
as0 Tank .1c0s 80,000 
a 26 Tank .--100,000 
fms Caboose: -... «<< 
£4 Logging .. 20,000 
an 2,000 Hopper ...140,000 
am 1,000 Gondola 100,000 
bm 200 Flat 2.60 100,000 
bm 1,000 Box ...... 100,000 
am 200 Work . -100,000 
bm 500° ‘Stock ..... 80,000 
D400 Agondola .....000 
On 250 VOEE .6sa 100,000 
an 250) Coal. e002 100,000 
bn 2,000 Gondola 100,000 
bn 2,000 Gondola 100,000 
a55 Tank . 80,000 
b 1,500 Gondola 100,000 
dm 300 Gondola 100,000 
am 100) Box «.6:42: 80,000 
Gm 3,000 Box: 6. 80,000 
Gm 2,000. Box «.6:4.<:0.< 80,000 
bem 250 Box 80,000 
bem 500 Auto 80,000 
dm 250 Ballast 100,000 
bm S00 Pigt ...<.. 100,000 
am 2,000 Gondola 100,000 
am 500 Gondola ..100,000 
dm 620 Stock ..... 60,000 
dm 100 Stock . 60,000 
an 100 Tank .. "12, 000 g. 
bm:25 Way «cea 
am 50 Dump 20 yd 
an 2 Tank 8,000 g 
nl Tank 8,000 g 
an 1,000 Gondola 100,000 
bn 287 Flat ...... 100,000 
b100 Flat ...... 0,000 
fn 300 Ore aw en 100,000 
DR Stes BOM. ideas 80,000 
am 400 Cheenti 100,000 
200 TOK snaiee 80,000 
TIS corectieis 80,000 
am 500 Gondola ..100,000 
bm 50 Caboose 
a 15 Gen’l serv. ‘100, 000 
an 900 Hopper ...100, 000 
bn 13 Caboose .. 80,000 
110 Ts ccases 
a 50 Hopper '100, 000 
a100 Gondola ..100,000 
bw 1G BOe sa. se-s 0,000 
bm 100 Auto 60,000 
eerie 80,000 
an 1,000 Gen. Serv.100, 000 
a2 Tank ...«.+ 60,000 
be JS Oe. eens 100,000 
a4 Gondola ..100,000 
a 130 Tank .- 80,000 
a70 Tank . .100,000 
f 16 Logging .. 40,000 
al Tank 80.000 
i AD. esse Kin 100,000 P 
ber 12 Box. 36.06 100,000 
bn 20 Gondola ..100, 000 
20 Gondola .. 
bar4d0 Bok 6.6.00. 60,000 
f5 Logging .. 40,000 
ben 20 Caboose sige 
nH 260) Bex secs 80,000 
bb 25 SOs 2 aes 80,000 
« 300 Gen’l serv. ..... 
an 50 Tank . 80, 000 
f 25 Hopper . 30,000 
50 Coat iss 
an 200 Hopper . :100, 000 
an 800 Hopper ...100,000 
PAGO IRE, dx.5¥0'% 60,000 
fm 10 Flat .. 50,000 
an 1,000 Ore ...... 100,000 
£400 BOR. si6:8:0:6:0 Bical 
£5 Logging .. 20,000 
am 30 Hopper . 60,000 
ans Tanile oa os 80,000 
£50 Gondola .. 60,000 
a10 Tank 80,000 / 
a10 Dump 100.0 000 
20° Way s«cs 
a2 — ‘ 
f£ 20 Logging .. 
am 50 Sedaer oar 100° "000 
an 200 Gondola ..100,000 
ben 200 Stock . 80,000 


ben 500 





Stock ii. 80,000 





RAILWAY 





Builder. 
Company shops 
Company shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Hart-Otis 
0 Bettendorf 


Canadian Car & Fdy. 


Hart-Otis 


Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Canadian Car & Fdy. 


Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
yon ag J shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel 
Pressed Steel 


. Standard Steel 


Pullman ; 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Mather 
Car & Fdy. 


Amer. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


... Company shops 


Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Bettendorf 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
3ettendorf 
Pullman 

Steel 


Western 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Haskell & Barker 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Western Steel 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Haskell & Barker 
Company shops 


Amer. 


Haskell & Barker 
Haskell & Barker 
Haskell & Barker 
Haskell & Barker 
Haskell & Barker 
Haskell & Barker 
Haskell & Barker 
Haskell & Barker 


Company shops 
Company shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


- Company shops 

. Kilbourne & Jacobs 
. German-American 

. Company shops 


Haskell & Barker 
Haskell & Barker 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company shops 
Company shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Western Steel 
Standard Steel 
Whipple Car 
Western Steel 
Haskell & Barker 
Haskell & Barker 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Cambria Steel 
Cambria Steel 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company shops 
Pressed Steel 

Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
R. shops 
Pa. R. R. shops 
Pa. R. R. shops 
Pressed Steel 


Lenoir 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 


Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
: mer. 


a. 


. Company shops 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Western Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Canadian Car & Fdy 
Standard Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Summers Steel 
Cent. Loco & Car 
Company shops. 
Western Steel 


. Mount Vernon 


Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 


. Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 


Amer. 


: a shops 


Pressed Steel 
0 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel. 
Standard Steel. 
Standard Steel. 


AGE GAZETTE 





Purchaser. 


As Ee, Os oc tec nas 
Empire Steel. & Iron Co. 
Empire Zine C0<..0<< + 
Fenaien (OU CG ive a.0 <eeer 
Erie 


Evans & Howard F. Br. 
Cibmsie'ns c.wkninicdieimccdines 


Bassett “Lbt. Cowiccsces 
Federal Lt. & Power Co. 
— Len SC Pea 


Co 
Dodge, D. gi es & So. 
i fine Lbr. 
Gal., Harrisb’g °& San A. 


Gainesville Midland 

Gardner Extract Co..... 
General Roofing Co..... 
General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
Georgia & Florida....... 
Georgia, Florida & Ala.. 


Grand Rapids & Ind.... 


Grand Trutlls. dscccccus 


Great Northern ...... es 
Great Southern Lbr. Co. 
Gt. West Oil Ref & Pipe 
Line Co. 
Greenville, Spartanburg 
Cleans Sugar Co.. 
¥, Guffey Pet. Chis 


Hardaway Con. Co..... 
Hassinger Lbr. Co...... 
Wm. Henderson ....... 
Hocking Valley .....2.. 


F. H. Hopkins & Co., Ltd. 
Houston & Texas Central. 


Houston, E. & W. Texas. 


Illinois Central 


Intercolonial 


International & Gt. Nor. 


Interstate 


Pater-Urbat ik cv ceeds 
Executive Council of Iowa 
Kanotex Refining Co.... 
Kansas City Ref. Co.... 
Kansas City 
Neith® Cat Coss c-dsasces 


Kelly’s Creek Col’y Co. 
Kendall Refining Co. 
Kennedy Mfg. & ae Co. 
Kentwood & Eastern. 
Kettle Valley .......... 
Kewaunee, G’n Bay & W. 
Maene br. (Cee. sos c< << 
Laclede Gas Light Co.. 
EQUUS 5 oa dine ea:68< 
Eeute Bros. &:€6..2<.3. 
Lehigh & New England. 


Lehigh Valley........2 


Indicates all-steel cars. 


b Indicates steel underframe cars. 


c Indicates steel frame cars. 


d Indicates composite underframe 


cars. 
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No. ' Kind. Capacity. Builder. 
bn 1 Auto. .-100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
6 Hopper ...100,000 Cambria Steel 
aa 5 OE cw cass 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a2. Tanke vc ccs 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ben: 1,500 Box 2.265 80,000 Standard Steel 
Cn 2S ee 100,000 Std. Car Truck 
bn 500 Gondola 100,000 Standard Steel 
an 500 Hopper 100,000 Standard Steel 
ben 1,500 Box ..0<.. 80,000 Amer. Car. & Fdy. 
an 1,000 Hopper .. saene 000 Pressed Steel 
S00 Box 26006 Western Steel 
#10 Coal. ssc. 5 a Vernon 
£10 Logging .. ...... Canadian Car & Fdy. 
a4 Gondola . :100,000 Pressed Steel 
£10 Logging .. 50,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
f 300 Box ...... 60,000 Haskell & Barker 
f 20 Logging .. 50,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
an 100 Tank ...12,500 g. Pressed Steel 
ba 300) Box: 2.05: 100, 000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 500 Box. ..6:04 100,000 Standard Steel 
an 100 Gondola ...100,000 Pressed Steel 
bm 5 Caboose . Standard Steel 
bn 200 Stock ; 80, ,000 Pullman 
BU ON oo dicidad Meee ady awa a Re Raines 
a2 Tank ccc 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a2 Tank 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
al Tank 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Fr 100) Bat cc cee 60,000 Cent. Loco. & Car 
PIRES Soa a vata ice ceive cinta 
20 GS ese CON) 0 eee eee 
bw SS BIA .ce ccs 100,000 Pressed Steel 
an 60 Gondola ..100,000 Cambria Steel 
bn 10 Caboose .. Penn. Co. shops 
bem 2,000 Box ...... 80,000 Canadian Car.& Fdy. 
bem 2,000 Box ...... 80,000 Eastern Car 
bem 3,000 Box ...... 80,000 Western Steel 
an 1,000 Gondola ..100,000 Pressed Steel 
be 500 Stock + eseeee National Steel 
SOO Plat . css ... Pressed Steel 
1,000 Coal x. <6 ...... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a40 Tank .....100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
b 50 Logging . 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a30 Tank: isc. 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
4 Caboose ..... Western Steel 
a2 Tank .- 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
an 175 Tank ..... 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
W246 PR cc nasa 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
n6 Logging .. 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1 Caboose .. ...... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a10 Tank .....100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
an 1,000 Gondola ..100,000 Ralston 
bm 81 See ceca 60,000 Cent. Loco. & Car 
£1 Flat ...... ...... Canadian Car & Fdy. 
an 100 Tank ...12,500 g. Pressed Steel 
be 100 Box secs 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bm 10 Caboose .. ...... Standard Steel 
bn 200 Stock me 80,000 Pullman 
bn 200 Box 2.6.0.0 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bm 5 Caboose .. ...... Standard Steel 
an 500 Gondola ..100,000 Pullman 
am 500 Gondola ..100,000 Pullman 
bn 100 Fruit 80, 000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 900 Fruit ..... 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 500 Stock ; 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 500 Furniture... 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 500 Refrig. ... 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 300 Furniture.. 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bem S00) Bose. occ. 60,000 Nova Scotia 
bem.250 Box ..e6.. 60,000 Can. Car & Fdy. Co 
fm 10 Caboose .. ...... Company shops 
fm 20 Box Bag.. 80,000 Company shops 
fr 50 Bas. - occ 00 60,000 Company shops 
20 Caboose ..---. Nova Scotia 
be 200 Box. 2.60: 80,000 Nova Scotia 
bn 400 Stock 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
an 200 Coal - 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 200° Box: ..<<«. 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 200 Vent. 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
an 300 Hopper :100, 000 Pressed Steel 
an 200 Gondola ..100, '000 Pressed Steel 
ea ae .seee. Western Steel 
dw 40°Coal. .. 3s 80,000 McGuire Cummings 
dt 25° BOs ccccse 80,000 McGuire Cummings 
bn 1 Fish vecece sumer. Car & Fdy. 
ad Tank ..<<s 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a8 Tank 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a 20 Tank 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a12 Tank 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bm 26 Dump 60,000 Western Wh. Scraper 
a75 Tank 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
248. Tank ..0.. 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ft Bre & ne ....- Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a5 Tank .. 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
HP RSE cccias 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
fm 15 Logging ... 30,000 Kilby Loco. & Mach. 
20 PIGE én kee 60,000 Cent. Loco. & Car 
1 Rodger bal. 60,000 Hart-Otis 
dm 100 Box ...... 0,000 Haskell & Barker 
f 15 Loggin 40,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
al Tank 0,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
£10 Logging 40,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a2 Tank . 0,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
am 500 Hopper :100,000 Pressed Steel 
am 200 Gondola .. 80,000 Cambria Steel 
bm 1,000 Box ...... 0,000 Pullman 
am 1,000 Coal ..... 100,000 Standard Steel 
Mm SO ISE << wine's 100,000 Company shops 
amr 25 “RIGt sc..000 80,000 Company shops 


f Indicates all-wood cars. 


g Indicates steel end cars. 


m Indicates spring draft gear. 


n Indicates friction draft gear. 
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Purchaser. 
Lehigh Valley (Cont.).. 


Linde Air Prod. Co..... 
Live Oak, Perry & Gulf. 


Live Poultry Trans. Co. 
Louisiana & Arkansas... 


Louisiana & Northwest. . 
cm, Soom: Biber, (20.00% 
Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Co. 


Louisville & Nashville... 


Magnolia Petroleum Co.. 
Maine Central.......... 
Mankin & Crouch....... 
——, Orth & Hastings 
a tg oe 
J. D. McArthur Co..... 


W. J. McCahan Sugar 
Bet EEE pekskaessnoen 
McKenzie, Mann & Co., 


ee eee erate esseree 


Memphis, Dallas & Gulf. 


Mendoza & Laroza...... 
Mengel Box Co........ 
Merrimac Chemical Co.. 
Mexican 


Midland Valley ........ 
Milliken Refining Ce: oe 
Mili Power Supply 

Mil. Ref. Tran. Ay Co. 


Mineral Range ........ 
Minneapolis Northern. 
Minnea _ & St. 

Minn., Pr. & S. Ste. M. 


Minnesota Steel Co..... 
Mo., Kansas & Texas. 


Mobile & Ohio......... 


Mond Nickel Co........ 
Monongahela Conensting. 
Montana, Wyo. & So.. 


Morgan’s La. & Texas... 


eS be ee 
Nash., Chatt. & St. L.. 


Nat. Rys. of Mexico.... 
Nevada Copper Belt.... 
Nevada Northern 
Newburgh & So. Shore.. 


N. E. Coal & Coke Co.. 
New Haven Gas Lgt. Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 

N. O., Natalbany & Nat. 


N. Y., Chic. 
N. ¥., Emil. 


& St. Louis. 
& Norfolk.. 


N. Y., Susquehanna & W. 
Nona Mills Co.......... 
Norfolk & 


Norfolk Southern ...... 
Northern Central........ 
Northern Pacific........ 
Northwestern Iron Co.. 
Northwestern Pacific..... 
Ocean Shore 


Ohio & Col. Smelt. & Ref. 

CO. nesccenwebeSenene 
Ohio 
Ohio River & Western.. 


Ontonagon .....-..+++ oe 








RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 


No. Kind. Builder. 
am 10 Fiat (op aaty aoe Company shops 
bm 88 Dump ... . W. J. Oliver 
am 1 Scale test.. . Company shops 
am 1 Wreck. cr. 250, 000 Ape orks 
bm 40 Caboose yng shops 
b 60. Caboose .. ...... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a 1,000 Hopper .. .100,000 Standard Steel 
bm 4 Furniture.. 80,000 Pullman 
b100 Flat ...... 60,000 med Car & Fdy. 
am7S Fiat ...»s 60,000 Mago 
bn 50 Poultry 40,000 yan Car & Fdy. 
am 140 Flat ...... ,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bm 40 Gen’l serv. 100, eae Amer. Car & Fdy. 
b 10 Flat - Mount Vernon 
bi Flat .....+.+. ooo... Pressed Steel 
f 50 Logging .- 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
J 5" ee 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
b 125 Gondola 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
De Ok cascee 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
600 Gondola 100,000 Company shops 
BOO BOK. ocs00% 80,000 Company shops 
150 Stock 80,000 Company shops 
Ll 80,000 Company shops 
100 Auto. ..... 80,000 Company shops 
Sep OK éenaee 80,000 Company shops 
See TE sche 80,000 Company shops 
100 Refrig 80,000 Company shops 
DOD FIRE wives s 100,000 Company shops 
a 2,500 Hopper ..100,000 Pressed Steel 
a 500 Gondola Mount Vernon 
a50 Tank .. -100, 000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 10 Caboose — Amer. Car & Fdy. 
£4 Logging . 5 20, 000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a2 Tank --- 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
tip ee 80,000 Balto. Car & Fdy. 
d100 Hart conv. 80,000 Hart-Otis 
f 1 Rodger bal. 60,000 Hart-Otis 
a6 Tank .....100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a75 Hopper ... 80,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
cae Pe wssees eer er 
ag eee ae 
Le? Se 55,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
£15 Logging .. 40,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
b1 Tank Sails wn Amer. Car & Fdy. 
£12 Box 5% . Mount Vernon 
a5 Tank . eeeeee Pressed Steel 
a 20 Gondola .. ...... Mount Vernon 
a 203 Tank .....100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
b4 Caboose .. ...... Western Steel 
b1 Refrig. 60,000 Company shops 
£1 Refrig. ... 60,000 Comnany shops 
an 100 Rock .... ane: 1000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1 Gas-elec. .. McKeen Motor 
500 Box 5 Haskell & Barker 
ben 550 Box .....< 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
an 500 Ore ...... 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy 
2 ee 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy 
ben 260. Box .....% 0,000 Amer. Car & Fdy 
bgn 1,000 Box ...... 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ben 250 BOK ...<. 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
am 522 Gondola ..100,000 Pressed Steel 
bm 25 Caboose .. Lenoir 
a 12 Otis dump. 100,000 Hart-Otis 
a9 Hopper ...200,000 Company shops 
Fon 20 eee wee ax 80,000 Mount Vernon 
bm 25 Gondola ..100,000 Mount Vernon 
an 100 Gondola ..100,000 Pressed Steel 
bm 4 Caboose .. ...... Standard Steel 
a 25 Tank 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 200 Box ...... 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 100 Gondola ..100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 50 Stock 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a5 Tank ....- Pressed Steel 
am 20 Gondola 100,000 Pressed Steel 
an 2 Tank ....7,500 g. German-American 
an 125 Hopper ...100,000 Western Steel 
an 50 Gen’l serv.100,000 Ralston 
a 250 Hopper ... . Haskell & Barker 
a2 Tank E 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a12 Gen’l serv.100,000 Pressed Steel 
fm 20 Gondola .. 80,000 Fitzhugh Luther 
am.10 Fiat .....; 80,000 Kilby Loco. & Mach. 
fm 10 nga ..... Company shoes 
bn 850 Box ...... 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 50 Bomduies 100,000 Ralston 
bn 36 Box ...... 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ben 500 Box ...... 80,000 Western Steel 
£15 Logging 50,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ben 500 Box ...... 80,000 Mount Vernon 
ben 500 Stock ..... 80,000 Ralston 
bn 250 Flat ...... 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
an 1,000 Hopper 115,000 Pressed Steel 
an 1,000 Hopper 115,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
an 1,000 Hopper 115,000 Company shops 
an 1,000 orets 115,000 Company shops 
an 700 Gondola 180,000 Company shops 
an 50 Gondola 180,000 Company shops 
an 1,000 Hopper 115,000 Company shops 
bn 300 Box ...... 60,000 Mount Vernon_ 
bn 160 Flat ..... 80, 000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 4 Caboose .. Pa. R. R. shops 
fm 1,000 Flat ...... 70,000 Company eee 
a8 Coke ..... 100,000 Pressed Stee 
a5 Dum 100,000 Kilbourne & Jacobs 
bm 15 no hekes 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
es See 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
am 20 Gondéla . 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a4 Gen’l serv.100, ne Pressed Steel 
d6 Frt. trailer ...... Cincinnati Car 
d3 Motor frt. sata Gincianatt Car 
fm 20 Box ...<.«s 60,000 P. F. W. & C. shops 
fm 20 Gondola .. 60,000 P. F. W. & C. shops 
11 Russell . 30,000 Company shee 





Purchaser. 
Oregon & California.... 


Oregon Electric........ S 


Oregon Short Line..... ; 


Ore.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. 


Ouachita & Northw’ern. 
Pacific Electric 


Pacific Great Eastern... 


Paper Makers Chem. Co. 
Paris & Mt. Pleasant... 
Peninsular 


ee ey 


Pennsylvania 


eee ee eeeeee 


Penna. Lines West...... 


maaan. Oil Products Ref. 
Phelps, Dodge & Co..... 
Phila. & Reading....... 


Phila., Balt. & Wash.... 
W. R. Pickering Lbr. Co. 
Piedmont & Northern... 
Pierce Fordyce Oil Assn. 
Pitts. & Lake Erie...... 


Pittsburgh & Shawmut... 
Pittsb. Crucible Steel Co. 
Pitts., Shawmut & No... 
Pittsburgh Steel Co..... 
Poinsett Lbr. Co... ... 
ae & Favre Lbr. 


sere ewer ene eerses 


ee ee 


Rat, Eugene & East. 


Puget Sound Elec...... 
uebec Central......... 
y. Storage Battery Co. 

Richmond Cedar Works. 

Riverside Oil Co....... 

Riverside West’n Oil Co. 

Rockcastle Lbr. Co 

Rosman Tanning Ext. Co. 

LO eee eee 

W. F. Ryder Lbr. Co.. 

St. Lawrence Bridge Co. 


St. Louis So. West..... 


St. L. & Belleville Elec. 
San Diego & So. Eastern. 
F. Schenk & Sons Co.. 
Seaboard Air Line...... 


Simmons & Prichard.... 
C. U. Snyder & Co..... 
South Buffalo 
Southern 


Southern Pacific........ 


Southern Pacific of Mex. 
Southern. Ry. & Nav.... 


No. Kind. Builder. 
bm 100 Box ...... 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy.. 
am 100 Gondola ..100,000 Pressed Steel 
fm 4 Caboose .. .-. No. Pac. shops 
Fin 2 SOE cence 60, ;000 Spok, P’t & Stl. shops 
bm 600 Box. ...... 100, 000 Pullman 
bm 150 Stock .... 80,000 Pullman 
am 250 Gondola ..100,000 Pressed Steel 
am 200 Hopper ...100, '000 Pressed Steel 
fm 30 Caboose .. Standard 
bm 1,000 Box ...... 100, 000 Pullman 
bm 150 Stock ; 80, 000 Pullman 
fm10 Caboose .. ...... Standard Steel 
b10 Logging .. 50, 000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
am 100 — . :100, 000 Pressed Steel 
bm 90: Box .:.... 100,000 Amer, Car & Fdy. 
am 10 Sendile .-100,000 Pressed Steel 
bm 10 Stock -- 80,000 Pullman 
bm 60 Flat ..... 100, 000 Bettendorf 
a4 Tank .... -100, 000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
be 44 Box es National Steel 
SS ys National Steel 
a2 Tank ..... 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
£1 Caboose .. ...... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bm 34 Fogging .. 80,000 Seattle Car & Fdy. 
fm 1 T: .--6,000 g. Seattle Car & Fdy. 
bn 500 Refrig. ... 90,000 Company shops 
bn 1,000 Refrig. ... 90,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
an 200 Flat ...... 100,000 Company shops 
eS 150,000 Company shops 
an 94 Gun ...... 150,000 Company shops 
an 1,500 Gondola ..105,000 Pressed Steel 
bn 500 Gondola ..100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 664 Gondola ..100,000 Standard Steel 
an 537 Hopper ...105,000 Pressed Steel 
an 4,000 Hopper ...105,000 Cambria Steel 
bn 17 Caboose .. ...... Company shops 
an 1,500 Hopper ...110,000 Standard Steel 
ben 600 Box ...... 100,000 Standard Steel 
ben 1,500 Box ...... 100,000 Western Steel 
an 1,000 Coke ..... 110,000 Pressed Steel 
ben 5 Refrig . 90,000 Company shops 
an 10 Flat gun...150,000 Company shops 
bn 500 Gondola . :100;000 Ralston 
ben 500 Refrig .... 90,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ben 600 Box ...... 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 500 Gondola ..100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
an 1,500 Hopper ...110,000 Cambria Steel 
an 1 Wreck. cr.240,000 Industrial Works 
an 1 Wreck. cr.240,000 Shaw Elec. Crane 
a 20 Tank « 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
al .Tank : seeped Amer, Car & Fdy. 
bm 10 Caboose . Company shops 
bm 4 Caboose .. ...... Company shops 
am 1 Wreck. cr.240, 000 Industrial Works 
an 5 Well . -135,000 Company shops 
an 1 Air brake 
instruction ...... Company shops 
bn 2 Caboose .. ...... Pa. R. R. shops 
£40 Logging .. 50,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
b17 Ballast ...100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a100 Tank .-100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a 500 Coke 100,000 Pressed Steel 
an 500 Coke -- 80,000 Pressed Steel 
an 500 Hopper ...100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bae SMe ascwas 200,000 Pressed Steel 
bm 8 Caboose .. Russell Snow Plow 
al5 Gondola . :150,000 Pressed Steel 
£10 Logging .. 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
£70 Logging .. 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ee oo ae ee 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bm 50 Box... 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
am 20 Gondola ..100,000 Pressed Steel 
bm 40 Flat ..... 100,000 Bettendorf 
am 10 Gondola .. 80,000 Seattle Car & Fdy. 
fm 150 Wood rack 60,000 Chic. Ref. Dis. Co. 
a2 Stor. batt.. ...... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
FID CRE .accns 60,0°6 Cent. Loco. & Car 
aip Tank «24» 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
at0 Tank <..4: 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
f 20 Logging .. 20,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a ‘'ank --- 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 25 Refrig - 80,000 Mer. Des. Tran. shops 
b 15 Loggi - 60,000 Orange Iron Wks. 
Sh re 80,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
es es 80,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
bn 200 Gen’l serv. 100, 000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 205 Gen’l serv. 100, 000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
fm 1 Comb. coach 
= canes ..+... Company shops 
fn 20 Hopper ... 80, 000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
fm 29 Flat... 60 ;000 Company shops - 
b5 Refrig. - 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
an 250 Hopper ...100,000 Standard Steel 
ben 500 Vent. 60,000 Pressed Steel 
bn 250. Flat ...... 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
zz Togging -- 50,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a79 Tan --100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a30 Dump ....100,000 Summers Steel 
am 800 Gondola ..100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
am 500 Hopper ...100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
am 420 Gondola ..100,000 Mount Vernon 
bm 150 Stock .. 60,000 —— 
am 52 ee -100,000 Len 
a 345 Hopper -100, 000 Seoaal Steel 
bm 100° Bax * sy «50: 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bm 500 Box ...... 100, 000 Standard Steel 
bm 250 Autconotily 80, 000 Standard Steel 
am 300 Gondola .100, 000 Pressed Steel 
bm 10 Caboose .. Standard Steel 
bm 100 Stock 80, 000 Pullman 
bmi 100 Flat ..... : 3100: 000 Bettendorf 
bil $0 "Baek 5.50 100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bn 40 Stock ..... 80,000 Pullman 
fm 100 Flat’ ...... 60,00€ Company shops ° 
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Purchaser. No. Kind. Builder. Purchaser. Builder. 
Southern Traction ..... £75 ag -- 80,000 Cent. Loco. & Car U. S. Government (Cont.) £1 Bost - icc Mount Vernon 
bigs Ox. .occ5s 60,000 Cent. Loco. & Car ACs yee : 60, 000 Cent. Loco. & Car 
£134 Gondola .. 60,000 Cent. Loco. & Car U. S. Steel Products Co. bS Fist: ...... 100,000 Pressed Steel 
Alden Speare’s Sons Co. al Tank .....100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. MORMEEEE  Wsecccravecdis ben 200: Box: .;.... 100,000 Western Steel 
Standard Car Truck Co. b2 Flat ......100,000 Milwaukee Refrig. ben 25 Stock . -100, 000 Pa. R. R. shops 
Standard Oil Co. of Ind. b 25 Rack ..... 60,000 Amer, Car & Fdy. fm 15 Caboose .. ...... Company shops 
Stout Lumber Co....... £15 Fogging . «+ 40,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. Vansant Kitchen & Co.. £6 Logging . ‘a : 20,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
MEN ROG: s.cesbecccceees an15 T 80,000 Amer, Car & Fdy. Veta): CHER: CG cs6ccee . re ie See 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Superior Const. Co..... f1 Rodger bal. 00, reed Hart-Otis Ce eee 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
MEY Abt, (COs 635000608 £28 Box: .<.. - Mount Vernon Verde Tunnel & Smelter. and OTe cc cee 100,000 Pressed Steel 
Swift Ref. Trans. Co... 250 Refrig. ... Company shops Virginia & So. Western. am 345 Hopper ...100,000 pong Steel 
Sydney & Louisburg.... fm 25 Hopper ... 30,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. am 100 Hopper ...100,000 Lenoi 
Tacoma Eastern ........ £0220) HASe. cc:de0e popes: C. M. & St. P. shops Virginia Tank Car —P- a25 Tank ..... 80,000 aaae. Car & Fdy. 
Taylor, Lowenstein & Co. ee ee 000 Amer. Car & Fdy. VWiabash Chester & W.. fm 2 Dump .... 60,000 Mount Vernon 
Texas & New Orleans... 100 Gondola a '000 Pressed Steel Walters Pierce Oil Co.. aS@ Tank ..... 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bm 6 Caboose .. Standard Steel Wash., Idaho & Montana. bn30' Bok css 80,000 C. M. & St. P. shops 
an 100 Work ... 100, 000 Bettendorf Waterloo, Cedar F’ls & N. dm 40 Gondola ..100,000 Haskell & Barker 
bm 200 Stock .... 80,000 Pullman oe ee re 80,00C Haskell & Barker 
Texas Long Leaf Lbr. Co. £12 Logging .- 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. ; fm 20 Stock .... 60,000 Haskell & Barker 
Texas, Okla. & Eastern.. POG TGC. 6 s-::0'6 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. Waverly Oil Wks....... a2 Tank .....4,500 g. Amer. Car & Fdy. 
fm 18 bee ceed 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. Werner Zuinlan Asphalt 
WMO vas ts easrewie ... Amer. Car & Fdy. Gt weuisicinn oxseeeas ae 210 Tank ..... 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Thompson Bros. Lbr. Co. £18 Logging .. 50, 000 Amer. Car & Fdy. - Western N. Y. & Penn. bn 141 Gondola ..100,000 Standard Steel 
Tidewater & Western... fm6 Flat ...... 40,000 Company shops ; bn 2 Caboose .. ...... Pa. R. R. shops 
; fm 1 Stock ae Cee 7000 Company shops Western Railway of Ala. bm 14 Box... 60,000 Company shops 
Toledo & Ohio Cent.... 1,000 Gen’l serv. ... Ralston fm5 Flat o. cs 60,000 Company shops 
. an 1,000 Gen’l serv. 100, 000 Ralston TS: PERO scan pope Company shops 
Toledo, Peoria & W.... bm 25 Stock .... 60,000 Pullman ba 20) Fiat ..0c0s 80,000 Company shops 
2 CAUOORE. 66 sccsine Vandalia R. R. shops bm 10 oo ca 80,000 Company shops 
Toledo, St. L. & W..... 1,000 Box: oc: 80,000 Haskell & Barker bn 25 Stock .... 60,000 Company shops 
Tonopah & Tidewater... a2 Tank 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. fm1 Coal ... . 80, 000 Company shops 
Toronto, Ham. & Buff.. : a Rodger ‘bal. 60, 000 Hart-Otis West Va. Pulp & Paper 
Tremont & Gulf........ am 65 Logging .. 80,000 Bettendorf CO, cacadien ances weseee al Tank .....100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
f 1 Caboose .. ...... Amer. Car & Fdy. Wheeling & Lake Erie.. am 1,000 Hopper . , .100, 000 Standard Steel 
Trinity & Brazos Val... £12 Box: 6.644: 60,000 Pullman am 500 Hopper ...110, 000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Ulster & Delaware...... NEI mc iaaie) <raselGie. “gasiebree kereee Will & Baumer Co...... a2 Taw .cscs 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
POURS cork arex6, aiaasiiys. sie Risse slew ee E. M. Wilhoit & L. L. 
OS A ee an 296 Gondola ..100,000 Pressed Steel MAPcel” .ccecccsccave #10 Tank: <2. 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Union Carbide Co...... a4 Hopper ...100,000 Pressed_Steel a4 Tank ..... 60,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
af Union Oil Co. of Cal... a18 Tank ..... 80,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. al3 Tank .....100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Union Oil Co. of Pa... an4 Tank .....100,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. Windsor, Essex & Lake 
2 Union Pacific........... am 700 Work ....100,000 Bettendorf SHOVE a craclgscielnsreiswiers Bie 2 ee scare. 80,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
& bm 1,500 Box ...... 100,000 Pullman : Bt Pet ox sacs 80,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
bm'450 Stock .... 80,000 Pullman Yosemite Valley ........ bm 40 Logging .. 60,000 Seattle Car & Fdy. 
am 100 Gondola ..100,000 Pressed Steel 
bm 400 Automobile 80,000 Standard Steel a Indicates all-steel cars. f Indicates all-wood cars. 
fm 25 Caboose .. ...... Standard Steel b Indicates steel underframe cars. g Indicates steel end cars. 
b.200 Fiat ..<:.%-< 100,000 Bettendorf c Indicates steel frame cars. m Indicates spring draft gear, 
U. S. Government..... ‘ a3 Gondola .. ...... Mount Vernon d Indicates composite underframe n Indicates friction draft gear. 
bid Fist: ...5%5 wscees Mount Vernon cars. 
PASSENGER CARS ORDERED IN 1913 
Purchaser. No. Kind. Builder. Purchaser. No. Kind. Builder. 
Algoma Cent. & H. Ser - fy 1 Baggage & express.. Conntinn Car & Fdy. Canadian Pacific (Cont.) {x2 Buffet parlor ...... Company shops 
Alabama & Vicksburg.. SRC NUE AN © ein or 6 eNare’ sieieieiereie Amer, Car & Fdy. a25 Pass. & smoking.... Company shops 
Arizona Eastern ....... axl aGGHGe 66 654500008 Pullman ay 30 Colonist: 2 <...0: 6 «66: Company shops 
ax 2 Baggage & mail..... Pullman ay 12 Baggage & express.. Company shops 
BW 1 AGRARE oes cie c500's Pullmen fy 2 Horse express ..... Company shops 
ax 6 Coache8 «.....0000 Pullman fy 8 Horse express ..... Company shops 
Arms Pal. Horse Car Co. Mi ERGESOS onc: gars 'e iseie 5 Barney & Smith Central New England... by 2 Bagg., mail & exp.. Laconia 
Miia ERNE sorvcwie a caieeea Barney & Smith Central of Georgia...... ax 8 Coaches ...... eeece Pullman 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe. ax15 Dining ............ Pullman ax 3 Baggage & mail.... Pullman 
ax 10 Combination ....... Pullman BS ERDROER 6c cccccowue Pullman 
ax 10 Damen sacanecacwee Pullman Central of New Jersey... ax 25 Coaches ........... Har. & Hollingsworth 
ax SO SMOKING «sccccceve Pullman : ax7 Baggage & mail.... Har. & Hollingsworth 
x6 Fin CLOW: <6 bie:60:0:0' Pullman Central Ontarios.....00 fw 2 Combination ...... Hotchkiss Blue 
ax 10 Baggage .....cccesee Pullman Central Pacific... ax 2 Observation ....... Pullman 
Gx GS COSGMON ses cewecs« Pullman ay 4 Bagenge:  occcsccues Pullman 
ax 10 Smog scics<ece Pullman YS BaGgage = soci ceccies Pullman 
BRS atl 6645 5 0c-caces Pullman ay 3 Baggage .ccicceces Pullman 
Bie a5 CGSCNOR sie <se-0e0e' Pullman ayx 14 Coaches ......0000. Pullman 
na se) ch ae eee Pullman 3 2s DIGGS lsc aciecccneee Pullman 
Atlanta, Birm. & Atlantic ax 2 Baggage & mail..... Har. & Hollingsworth ax 2 Buffet & baggage... Pullman 
Atlantic Coast Line..... ax 4 Pass. & baggage.... Pullman Central Vermont ....... BGG DOME sticdecedeeeee Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ay 4 Mail & express..... Pullman Charleston & W. Car... bw2 Coaches ........... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ax 12 aacheaers s.cie 6 :5:0.4:6 Pullman bw 2 Pass. & baggage.... Amer. Car & Fady. 
BO) UDINE) 26s cas eccinss Pullman ’ bw 3 Mail & express..... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bio CosGHee cicéciw cece Amer. Car & Fdy. Chesapeake & Ohio..... ax 3 Pass. & baggage.... Pullman 
b2 Pass. & baggage.... Amer. Car & Fdy. aX%2 DUNE Foss ccc cess Pullman 
b 3 Mail & express..... Amer. Car & Fdy. ax 15 Coaches ........+06 Pullman 
tied Me RR ci ep cease cacsacces Pullman . ax 2 Mail ....cccceccece Pressed Steel 
By 7 OM ace wis oewnian css Amer. Car & Fdy. Chicago & Alton ....... Ax/2-DHIRE occ cccssceed Pullman 
ay 5 Baggage & mail.... Pullman BWC WEEN cc tide ede wseee Pullman 
ax 7 Pass. & baggage.... Pullman Chicago & Ill. Midland... fy 1 Coach ........ :++++ Penn. Co. shops 
ax 25 Coaches ..cesseoe -» Pullman Chic. & Northwestern... ay 16 Baggage & mail.... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Gx 15 Smowmeg, siccecescs Pullman ay 36 Baggage ........... Amer. Car & Fady. 
S54 DIRE oc cte oeces Pullman ay 32 Smoking .......... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ay 40 Baggage .......ee0. Amer. Car & Fdy. ay 8 Mail ......cccceeee Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie.. 1 Gas-electric ........ McKeen Motor ax9 Dining ..........- Pullman 
Boston & Albany....... ax 20 Coaches ........00- Amer. Car & Fdy. ax 5 Observation parlor.. Pullman 
Be AMEE oocisicees ss 53s Pressed Steel ax 4 Parlor ..cccceeceee Pullman 
ax 4 Pass. & baggage.... Standard Steel he Aree Pullman 
SKS TE iiss cs. c eee Pullman . . SY 36 ‘COAGREG > oissé doses cs: Pullman 
Boston & Maine....... eM MEE abi wia'eia ose sce. Barney & Smith Chic., Burl. & Quincy... ax5 Mail & baggage..... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Ge CORNE eects sce sis s Barney & Smith ax 5 Mail & baggage..... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Boston Elevated ....... ax 25 Elevated .........- Amer. Car & Fdy. ax10 Mail .....ccecceere Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ax 30 Elevated ........-- Pressed Steel ax 6 Mail & baggage.... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bos., Rev. Beach & Lynn fw 4 Coaches ........+. . Laconia ay 9 Mail & baggage.... Amer. Car & Fay. 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts.... ax 2 Cafe-observation .... Pullman , ax5 Dining .........0 Pullman 
ax 10 Coaches ........ .ee Pullman Chic. Great Weétern.:..-* axl Mail ois. ficcceses Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ax 3 Pass. & mail....... Pullman : O%:6 COAGHES Ss ck eecccices Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ax 7 Baggage & pass.... Pullman Chic., Ind. & Southern.. ax 10 Coaches. ........... Standard Steel 
ax 2 Baggage & mail.... Pullman Chic., Mil. & St. Paul.. 1 Gas-electric ........ McKeen Motor 
BIS TAREE: oi deine ese Pullman axy 2 Business .......0.- Puliman 
Canadian Northern Ont. fy 5 Ist Class .......... Hotchkiss Blue axy 2 Sleeping .......... Barney & Smith 
fy 3 Combination ....... Hotchkiss Blue . ; ax 10 Mail ....sssseeee - Amer. Car & Fay. 
eit ERE Hotchkiss Blue Chicago, Peoria & St. L. ax4 Gas-electric ........ General Electric 
fw 3 Express ......--.++ Hotchkiss Blue Chic., Rock Island & Pac. ax 20 Coaches ........, -. Pullman 
Canadian Northern ..... fy 25 1st Class .......... Can. Car & Fdy. 9%, 1S CHM os cceescaes .@ Pullman 
& 25 2nd Glass Pease ct » Crossen sacetialiiaaii ax 10 Baggage ........ --.- Pullman 
w 11 Pass. reston Car oac 
fw 10 Baggage anes * wee Can. Car & Fdy. a Indicates all-steel cars, f Indicates all-wood cars. 
fx 6 Sleeping ........... Barney & Smith b Indicates steel underframe cars. x Indicates electric lighting. 
Canadian Pacific..... sey: fy 3 1st Class’. .cccccccoe Amera Car &.Fdy. c Indicates steel frame cars. y Indicates gas lighting. 
fy 1 2nd Class ......... Amer. Car & Fdy. d Indicates composite underframe z Indicates acetylene lighting 
1 Baggage .....seee. Amer. Car & Fdy. cars. w Indicates oil lighting. 





Purchaser. 
Chic., R. I. & P. (Cont.) 
Chic., St. P., M. & O.. 


Cin., N. O. 
Cleve. Cin. 


& Tex. Pac. 
Chic. & St. L. 


Cumberland Valley 


Del., Lackawanna & West. 


N. W. & Pac... 


Denver, 


Electric Short Line..... 
El Paso & So. Western. 


Erie 


Executive Council of Iowa 
Florida East Coast...... 


Gainesville Midland 
Gal., Harrisb’g & S. Ant. 


Georgia Coast & Piedm’t. 


Georgia 


Co i oe 
Great Northern ...... os 
Houston, E. & W. Texas 


Houston & Texas Cent.. 


Illinois Central ...... 86 
Intercolonial ...... 2000 
Interstate ....ceccessece 


Kanawha & Michigan.... 
Lake Erie & Youngstown 
Lake Shore & Mich. So.. 


Lehigh Valley 


Long Island 


Louisiana 


Louisville & Nashville... 


Louisiana & Northwest.. 


Maine Central 


Maryland & 'Penn...... 
McKenzie, Mann & Co., 
oa.) Cookssennsen seas 


DPR . cciskvaseaeeas 
Memphis, Dallas & Gulf. 
Michigan Central ....... 









No. Kind. Builder. 
ax 7 Benoking: .o.ccssese Pullman 
ax 5 3-Compartment ..... Pullman 
ax 4 Horse express ..... Pullman 
ener Amer. Car & Fdy. 
gy eS ye Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ay 82 TOORRMOE Sica csccucs Pullman 
ay 1 Pass. & smoking - Pullman 
SS go ee er er Pullman 
ee Barney & Smith 
ax 2 Bagg. and Mail. Amer. *Car & Fdy. 
ax 2 Passenger & Bagg... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
SBS COE. oicescacten Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ax 10 tay eee Standard Steel 
“S| le A ees Pressed Steel 
oy ee ss Pullman 
Ox 33 GORCMES ooo vxse ese Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ax 3 Pass. & baggage.... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ax 3 Mail, bagg. & exp.. Pa. R. R. shops 
1 Pe SOE a oe wcavesc® Barney & Smith 
ax 5 Pass. & baggage.... Barney & Smith 
SES COE: ockacaexses Pullman 
CW 2 CORES  w xeese cess Pullman 
axy 1 Baggage & mail.... Pullman 
ax] Gas-eleciric .......¢ General Electric 
Ri SEN scutes eweens Pullman 
RED CORONOS 5 kessesdvus Pullman 
ax 2 Baggage & express.. Pullman 
ax 1 Pass., bagg. & exp.. Pullman 
te | Standard Steel 
ii Pe RR. <5. oocs ks caey Osgood Bradley 
DA BOS waks cc eute sees Amer. Car & Fdy. 
| || ere Pullman 
ax 3 Baggage & mail..... Pullman 
PAM 2554 55s abe a Rass bes hoe 
TOM >> .i666 45 550d bos 6 
ay 7 Baggage ........... Pullman 
BEA SREB, 8 oe x iw scece Pullman 
BAS ROME: exssuceseee -. Pullman 
ay 1 Gas-electric ....... ; dirmceurs Motor Car 
De CES. wkbccaceahy. aon ee us ba > 
ee a ee 
ry = Poca 2 . Company shops 
SR ows seb es . Company shops 
BE 1D Pee 6s ss cass 006 National Steel 
th UO eee -» Amer. Car & Fdy. 
RK UBER. Kokbavsnes nase Barney & Smith 
bxw 20 Baggage .........06 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bxy 25 “OOOCRES «...2ss000 - Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bxw 22 Mail & baggage..... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
eh ae - Amer. Car & Fdy. 
i 2 SOUS onus ceanes Pullman 
ay 5 Baggage .......... Pullman 
RED CE cspaxsctsneses Pullman 
ay 2 Gas-electric ........ McKeen Motor Car 
Se. MEE ee Pullman 
eS eS es Pullman 
ax 10 Baggage & mail.... Pullman 
oe ERE. -oxsnhs6hs>3o00 Pullman 
DEP S BESANT a sccsccnes Pullman 
fe a Pullman 
Ef 2°RERE ose sew seseeuee Canadian Car & Fdy. 
ce DS COREE. ox cpccwsies - Canadian Car & Fdy. 
fy 4 Ist Class & baggage. Canadian Car & Fdy. 
iy a Re Gis sca saan Preston Car & Coach 
dw 3 Baggage ........e.. Preston Car & Coach 
eho: sere Amer. Car & Fdy. 
al Bagg., mail & exp.. Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1 Gas-electric ........ McKeen Motor 
— ee reer Car & Fdy. 
See MOMS 5a csvasense t Standard Steel 
BEAD MAE ioscraxenv ess s Pressed Steel 
S550 TEOUERE nig sinasce Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ax 5 Bagg. & Mail...... Standard Steel 
ee te | i an Pullman 
exGS COBCMES ...000cs00 - Pullman 
ax 10 Smoking ...s..0ss - Pullman 
ax 25 Express & baggage.. Standard Steel 
be 12 TORS acxussensen Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ax 40 Motor coaches ..... Amer. Car & Fdy 
ix 15 Motor pass. & bagg. Amer. Car & Fdy. 
120 Baggage & express... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ax 3 Pass. & baggage.... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
“2 ae eee mer. Car & Fdy. 
ey 4: CORRES: oss. ownssee Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ay 2 Mail & baggage.... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Se ee eee Amer. Car & Fdy. 
BID REE oscckssencane Amer. Car & Fdy. 
De ee inc vn nu cces Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a2 Baggage & mail Amer. Car & Fdy. 
rrr Amer. Car & Fdy. 
BD MEO sevactsdsanes -» Amer. Car & Fdy. 
PC eee shat sckeceuee Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bay 2 TS 5 bs secenens 3arney & Smith 
fer GOOROMES .vnscncces « Barney & Smith 
eB ee rere 3arney & Smith 
i Ee ee err Laconia 
AY 2 AREER 020s s020rre Laconia 
ay 2 Baggage & mail.... Laconia 
ay 2 Pass. & > --- Laconia 
ay 2 Baggage & mail.... Pullman 
ay 2 BAGGABE ..csccesccce Pullman 
ay © SSORDMES 6. ve sscxnce Pullman 
OY 3 SRDKINE ...cccsses Pullman 
io a CARON ony sscceaskan Jackson & Sharp 
Sok! ee eer Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ne | rie Barney & Smith 
[i 2 EMER SSikscewedes vakanu dee ee 
ee ee ae eer 
ax 20 CORERES .cscsccvcss Pullman 
sa ee. eT Pressed Steel 
See BREED 66 cthc sees es Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ax 5 Bagg. & Mail...... Standard Steel 
SN. Vc avbencnnds Pullman 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 


Purchaser. 
Midland Valley 
Minneapolis & Northern. 
Minn., St. P. & S. S. M. 


Roch. & 


Minn., St. P., 
Dubuque Elec. 


Minnesota Northwestern. 
Mo., Kansas & Texas... 


Mo., Okla. & Gulf...... 
Morgan’s Louisiana & T. 
Nevada Northern ....... 
New Orleans Gt. North. 
N. O., Natalbany & Nat. 


N. Y. Cen. & Hud. River. 


N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis 
N. Y., New Haven & H. 


New York Ont. & West.. 
N. Y., Phila. & Norfolk. 
Norfolk Southern 


Norfolk & Western..... 
Northern Pacific 


regon & California.... 
Oregon Electric 


Oregon Short Line..... 


Ore.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. 


Pacific Gt. Eastern..... 


Pennsylvania 


Penna. Lines West...... 


Peoria & Eastern 
Pere Marquette ........ 
Phila. & Reading....... 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 


eee eee 


Quebec & Lake St. John 


Quebec Central ..... o 
BA ccs ch omceee cee 
St, fools Se. Waccwces 
Salt Laxe « Utah...... 
Seaboard Air Line...... 
EIN og oe a nieuw eee 
Southern Pacific 








Vot. 56, No. 1. 





No Kind. Builder. 
ax 1 Gas-electric ........ General Electric 
2 Gas-electric ........ McKeen Motor 
OKO SIOREREE oes cknec sas Barney & Smith 
OE 2 RIOT osu baneaeen Barney & Smith 
ax 2 Cafe-observation . Barney & Smith 
ax 2 Gas-electric ........ General Electric 
S SSOBSICCHEIC 62. cs ses General Electric 
1 Gas-electric ........ General Electric 
OVS, Sa cwadsceencae Pullman 
ay 3 Baggage & mail.... Pullman 
By:> Pacs, & «aail......... Pullman 
BS SOIR ooinéscusn ss Pullman 
hig | ee eo yey tere Pullman 
Bo MOET: sonscwneen aun Pullman 
bx 1 Gas-electric ........ ‘Dracar”’ 
ay 2 Gas-electric ........ McKeen Motor Car 
Eee Hotchkiss Blue 
ax 1 Gas-electric ........ General Electric 
£92 ACOBCRES 6 55's wss's oo Fitzhugh Luther 
fy 1 Combination ....... Fitzhugh Luther 
BK GO WIORRNES Kiss. sss wee Amer. Car & Fdy. 
OX 25 GORGREB: <osescawess Amer. Car & Fdy. 
BESO SDAUNCS £55000 05-5 Pressed Steel 
ax 10 Pass. & Baggage.. Standard Steel 
=) ee Pressed Steel 
ax 30 Bagg. & Mail....... Pullman 
ax 10 Bagg. & Mail....... Standard Steel 
A a aS ee Pullman 
BED ASOACHES: .onuwcscccn Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bx NZS CSOSGhES 6.00 5s0u ee Osgood Bradley 
ax29 Smolange ...02.csss Osgood Bradley 
ax 4 Motor coaches ..... Standard Steel 
OES BPROBORE iss 6 cccscec Laconia 
10 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Ue je os eee ee Pa. R. R. shops 
TWO ASORONES esses n es Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bxw 3 Mail & baggage.... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
[X'S RONOUEE 45scus cs sae Southern 
SC UT ee ee Amer. Car & Fdy. 
wg OSS eee Pullman 
BS Rie URE! ix ew isia Sais x65 Pressed Steel 
BS UEMORO 0 s60606s005 Pullman 
dx 6 Motor bagg. & exp.. St. Louis 
dx 6 Baggage & express.. St. Louis 
aS A ee Yr eee ullman 
axy 5 Baggage & mail.... Pullman 
RW OME Na os'ae oc Oe bobs. Pullman 
BEG S COMME si 5 sc ce seas ds Pullman 
BKY SD TORMRORE  oosn ne sesen Pullman 
1 Gas-electric ........ McKeen Motor 
axy 1 Observation ....... Pullman 
ea hfe eee Pullman 
ay 2 Baggage & mail..... Pullman 
BY 2 SEEN ss5%65555555%5 Pullman 
exe 6 ANOS 5 o6acs sac ss Puliman 
2 Gas-electric ........ Hall Scott 
RIS SOMOS. 4 co ws ste acs Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a3 Pass. & baggage.... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
OK 70 MIOROMES ooicnaos seuss Standard Steel 
ax 20 Pass. & baggage.... Standard Steel 
ax 2 Private ....<sc0002 Company shops 
BRD PAM | sxe scneok bnew Amer. Car & Fdy. 
| ee Lo ae err - Company shops 
ax 105 Motor coaches ..... Pressed Steel 


ay 3 
axy 23 


5 Baggage 


5 Coaches 


Motor bagg. & mail. 
Baggage & mail.... 


5 Baggage & mail.... 
5 Motor coaches 


Motor coaches 


Horse express ..... 
Mail .....csseeeees 
Paackiee ern tr 
eee ECO ee 
Pass. & baggage.... 
Pass. & Bagg. 

Gas-electric 
‘Coaches 
Baggage 
Coaches 
Coaches 
peed. & Pass... .... 
See eee 
Bagg. & Mail...... 
LO eee 
lst Class 
Pi ABBE <s\u.4G oho 
Combination 
Sleeping 
Pass. & baggage.... 
Coaches 
Coaches 
Smoking 
Mail & baggage.... 


Company shops 
Company shops 
Company shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company shops 
Amer. Car & 
Amer. Car 
mer. Car 
Amer. Car 
Amer. Car 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Pressed Steel 


we 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


General Electric 
Har. & Hollingsworth 
Company shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Standard Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel 
Pullman 
Hotchkiss 
Hotchkiss 
Hotchkiss 
Hotchkiss Blue 
Company’ shops 
Company shops 
Osgood Bradley 
Osgood Bradley 
Osgood Bradley 


Baggage ........... Osgood Bradley 

Dining ............ Osgood Bradley 

i are ree - Amer. Car & Fdy. 

Gas-electric ...... -- General Electric 
ere «++ Amer. Car & Fdy. 

Gas-electric' ........ Hall Scott 

hi. ere eee Pullman 

ne 0. eens ae Pullman 

ere re Pullman 

ee SS See Pressed Steel 

LES TO ere ae ae Barney & Smith 

Observation ....... Pullman 

Baggage & mail.... Pullman 

ee eee Pullman 

BOQGake |. 6\05 esses Pullman 

Baggage ..2.<«s e+. Pullman 

COBCHES oon sces +++» Pullman 














January 2, 1914. RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 


Purchaser. No. Kind. Builder. Purchaser. 
Southern Pacific (Cont.) ax4 Dining ............ Pullmen Toledo & Ohio Central... 
ax 4 Buffet & baggage... Pullman Toledo, Peoria & W.... 
7 Rolling Steck Toronto, Ham. & Buff.. 
Se eee £1 Baggage & exp..... Can. Car & Fdy. 
Seatlanine & Nor. Ont. SES 100 CARNE km sec ¥00 Pullman 
OkD Cad CMR: secccsecns Pullman Ulster & Delaware..... 
ax 3 Pass. & smoking... Pullman Umion Pace 6... 66s 
ax 3 Baggage & mail.... Pullman 
ax 2 Baggage & express.. Pullman 
Terminal Railroad Assn. Dl PHVA cccccc RAS Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Texas New Orleans... 953 CHGS oi6sccace 500: Pullman Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Texas & Pacific ..... oles DGD BSG oese cies cece Amer. Car & Fdy. OM asia g ss « anc Riaardtalea 6 
ay 1 Mail & baggage.... Amer. Car & Fdy. Western Ry. of Alabama 
LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED IN 1913 
Total 
Purchaser. No. Cylinders. Weight. Type. Builder. Purchaser. 
Alabama Great Southern. 5 27x30 272,940 2-8-2 Baldwin ’ Chicago & Eastern Ill... 
Ala., Tenn. & Nor... 2 18x26 124,000 4-6-0 Baldwin Chic. & Northwestern... 
Albany Southern ...... <n 80,000 Electric Gen. El.-Wason 
Algoma Steel Corp...... 1 21x26 142,000 0-6-0 Baldwin 
Aluminum Co. of Am... 1 20x26 144,000 0-6-0 American Chicago & Western Ind. 
American Bridge Co.... 1 11x16 44,650 0-4-0 Baldwin 
Am, Smelting & Ref. Co. 1 eeeeeee 0-6-0 Baldwin 
DO ee eee 1 ++eeee- Gas-elec. McKeen Motor Chic., Burlington & Q... 
Aransas Harbor Term... 1 17x24 99,850 2-6-0 Baldwin 
Arizona Eastern ....... 45 2334x30 265,600 2-8-2 Baldwin 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe.*735 _—™ 268,800 4-6-2 3aldwin 
729 2 271,000 2-8-2 3aldwin Chicago Great Western.. 
Atlanta & West Point... 2 tonne 120,000 0-6-0 American Chicago Junction ...... 
42 24x28 158,000 4-6-2 American Chic., Mil. & St. Paul.. 
Atlanta, Birm. & Atlantic 75 24x30 249,900 2-8-2 Baldwin 
Atlantic Coast Line..... 725 20x26 173,200 4-6-0 Baldwin 
12 19x24 121,050 0-6-0 Baldwin Chic., Peoria & St. L... 
f11 22x28 227,900 4-6-2 Baldwin Chic. River & Indiana... 
Atlantic Nor. & Sou.. 1 17x24 104,600 2-6-0 Baldwin Chic., Rock Island & Pac. 
Augusta Tr. & Trans. Co. 1 10x16 42,000 0-4-4 Davenport 
c. East COiec« 1 10x14 teaciwe seca. Caneeran 
Baltimore & Ohio....... *+10 26&41x32 471,000 0-8-8-0 American 
730 24x28 248,600 4-6-2 Baldwin 
7110 26x32 284,500 2-8-2 Baldwin Chicago Short Line..... 
Bartlett Western ...... 1 18x24 106,730 2-6-0 Baldwin Chic; St P., M. & O.. 
Bentley & Emery..... ox 1 18x24 120,500 2-6-2 Baldwin 
Bertron, Griscom & Co.. 1 20x24 138,000 2-8-0 American Chic., Terre Haute & S.E. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie... 74 24x28 238,000 4-6-2 American 
8 22x30 204,500 2-8-0 American Chicago Tunnel Co..... 
72 26x30 262,200 2-8-0 Baldwin Cin., Flemingsburg & S.E. 
Bessemer Limestone Co.. 2 52,000 Geared Heisler Cin., N. O. & Tex. Pac.. 
Bingham & Garfield..... 1 22x26 . 160,050 0-6-0 Baldwin 
Birmingham & So. E... 2 17x24 108,000 4-6-0 Baldwin yg og: Oe 3 eee 
Birm., Col. & St. And.. 1 18x24 119,600 4-6-0 Baldwin A. L. Clark Lhr. Co. 
Birmingham Southern.. 3 17x24 91,000 0-6-0 Baldwin Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. iL. 
2 22x28 200,000 2-8-0 American Coal & Cok DEE re 
Boston & Albany....... 714 25x32 284,000 2-8-2 American Coast Fish O. & Fert. Co. 
76 22x36 241,000 4-6-2 American Commonwealth Edison Co. 
74 21x28 170,000 0-6-0 American Cook Construction Co... 
Boyne City, Gayl’d & A. 1 cattle, ACRE, <chciawr oe 
Bridal Veil Lbr. Co.... 1 15x18 70,750 0-6-0 Baldwin Coney Ube: €6...2000:0 
Bridgton & Saco River.. 1 12x16 69,700 2-4-4 Baldwin Confederation Const. Co. 
Bklyn. East. Dist. Term. 1 19x24 127,000 0-6-0 Baldwin Consumers CO... 66666 ne 
Brooklyn Rapid he 2 110,000 Electric Gen. El.-Wason Cornwall & Lebanon.... 
Buckhannon Chem. “oe 1 64,000 Geared Heisler Craig Mountain Lbr. Co. 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 43 241%4x26 262,000 4-6-2 American Crott Lusher’ Cos. .cs« 
* 412 261%4x30 280,000 2-8-2 American Cumberland & Penn.... 
Butler Bras, «<s.ssices 2 17x24 100,000 0-6-0 3aldwin Cuyamel Fruit Co...... 
By-Products Coke Corp. 1 19x24 113,200 0-6-0 Baldwin 
Cal. West. R. R. & Nav. 1 15x22 110,100 2-6-2 Baldwin Danville & Western..... 
Calumet, Hamm’d &S.E. 1 19x24 120,000 Switch Baldwin Delaware & Hudson.... 
Cambria & Indiana...... 1 22x28 226,000 2-8-2 Baldwin Del., Lackawanna & West. 
Canadian Copper Co.... 1 20x26 155,000 2-6-0 American 
Canadian Northern ..... 6 166,000 Ejiectric General’ Elec. 
15 19x26 123,000 0-6-0 Canadian 
44 23x28 213,000 4-6-2 Montreal 
425 23x26 188,000 2-8-0 Canadian Delray Connecting ..... 
725 24x32 220,000 2-8-0 Canada Fdy. Denver & Salt Lake. 
Canadian Northern Ont. 715 22x26 173,000 4-6-0 Montreal Detroit River Tunnel. 
42 19x26 * 123,000 0-6-0 Canadian Detroit Terminal ...... 
Canadian Pacific ....... 74 21x28 198,000 4-6-0 Montreal Det. & Tol. Shore Line. 
714 19x24 138,700 4-6-0 Company shops Dominion Coal Co., Ltd. 
410 22%4x28 217,000 4-6-2 Company shops —— Kensett & 
‘ 735 18x26 138, 000 0-6-0 Company. shops MONOD whoa aca 
710 21x28 194,200 0-8-0 Company shops Duluth *e Iron Range.. 
72 221%4x28 222,000 4-6-2 Company shops 
475 23%4x32 258,000 4-6-0 Montreal 
710 23%x32 225,000 2-8-0 Montreal Duluth & Northeastern.. 
73 231%4x32 225,000 2-8-0 Canada Fdy. 
710 19x24 147,500 4-6-0 Company shops Duluth & Nor. Minn. 
4 184, 7000 Electric General Elec. Duluth, Missabe & No.. 
Cape Girardeau Northern 2 18x24 113,000 2-6-0 American Duluth, So. Shore & Atl. 
Carnegie Steel Co....... 1 20x26 151,100 0-6-0 Baldwin 
2 20x26 147, 7000 0-6-0 Baldwin Durham & Southern.... 
4 22x26 150,000 0-6-0 American Elber Lbr. & Shingle Co. 
Carolina & N. Western.. 2 19x26 130,000 4-6-0 Baldwin El Paso & So. Western. 
4 20x24 146, 000 2-8-0 Baldwin Emporia Mfg. Co...... 
Central of Georgia..... 2 18x24 113,000 0-4-0 American Enterprise Lbr. Co..... 
74 23x28 222,300 4-6-2 Baldwin MEO occas acccacnoweue ‘ 
Central of New Jersey. 710 23x28 219,500 4-6-0 Baldwin 
75 24x30 229,500 0-8-0 Baldwin 
3 21x26 147,500 0-6-0 Company shops 
1 18x24 132,000 4-4-0 Company shops Theo. Fathause ........ 
Central Pacific .......+. 5 26x28 285,100 2-8-2 Baldwin . Federal Furnace Co.... 
76 2334x30 265,600 2-8-2 Baldwin Qe. eee 
74 19x26 155,000 0-6-0 Baldwin Fernwood Lbr. Co..... - 
*+5 26&40x30 435,800 2-8-8-2 Baldwin Finch, Pruyn & Co..... 
72 25x28 278,000 4-6-2 American Florida East Coast...... 
F2 22x28 208,000 4-6-0 American Florida Timber Prod. Co. 
Charleston & W. Caro.. 1 19x24 126,800 0-6-0 Baldwin Foley Bros., Welch & 
Charlotte Harbor & Nor. 2 20x26 164,500 2-8-0 American SOM oc accicccces ; 
Cherry R. Boom & L. _ 1 15x24 90,000 2-6-0 Baldwin Frost Sibley Lbe. Co... 
Cherry Valley ....... 1 20%x28 175,000 2-8-2 Baldwin Gainesville Midland .... 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 48 27x28 290,000 4-6-2 Baldwin Gal., Harris. & San Ant. 
"12 22&35x32 425,000 Mallett American 
Chesapeake Western.. 1 19x24 136,500 2-8-0 Davenport 7 
Chicago & Alton...... 12 £10 25x28 art" ,350 4-6-2 American Ga. Coast & Piedmont... 
720 26x28 281,800 2-8-2 Baldwin _ 
10 19x26 154, "000 0-6-0 Baldwin *Indicates compound. 











No Kind. Builder. 
ax 1 Bagg. & Mail. Standard Steel 
DW2 COGGHOR 66 66s:<ccasies Pullman 
by 1 Baggage ...cccceces Amer. Car & Fdy. 
by 1 Ist Class & smoking. Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ae a er Amer. Car & Fdy. 
a3 Mail @ exprdss..... wcccovsse are 

SEF DO Ge Kes iii ev aves Pullman 

SEY FS TNO secs << 0:04:05 Pullman 
BY S LAGE secivecknes Pullman 
au.S BEG ccccsicaceeeat Pullman 
ae 2 Mat 4c Sie. cote’ Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Cy 0 ee Amer. Car & Fdy. 


No. Cylinders. Weight. 
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26 44x28 
27x32 
25x28 
18x24 
24x30 
23x28 
22x26 
20x24 
28x32 
20x24 
20x24 
26x28 
20x26 
19x26 
20x26 
24x30 
20x26 


28x30 
21x28 
21x28 
27x28 
28x28 
21x26 
27x32 
25x28 
25x32 
20x26 


15x24 


19x24 
16x24 
21x28 
22x28 
8x12 

22x26 
17x24 
17x24 


13x18 
10x16 
19x24 


15x16 
21x26 
13x18 
15x20 
20x26 


25x26 
25x28 
25x28 
28x30 
16x24 
21x26 


21x28 
23x30 
21x26 


10x14 
27x30 
27x30 
22x28 


20x24 
20x28 
25x28 
21x26 
21x30 
18x26 


29x30 
13x22 


28x32 
25x28 


32&36x36 820, 000 


21x26 
15x24 
20x24 


13x22 
17x24 
26x28 
19x26 


25x28 
16x24 





Total 
Type. Builder. 
263,600 4-6-2 American 
300,000 2-8-2. American 
260,000 4-6-2 American 
140,500 0-6-0 American 
213,000 0-8-0 American 
189,000 2-6-0 Lima 
150,000 0-6-0 Lima 
130,100 0-6-0 Baldwin 
310,000 2-8-2 Baldwin 
122,500 0-6-0 Company shops 
122,500 0-6-0 Company shops 
260,000 4-6-2 Baldwin 
149,000 0-6-0 American 
127,000 0-6-0 Company shops 
129,000 0-6-0 Company shops 
224,000 2-8-0 Company shops 
170,000 2-8-0 American 
241,000 2-8-0 American 
320,000 2-8-2 Baldwin 
160,000 Switch American 
160,000 Switch American 
281,500 4-6-2 American 
333,000 4-8-2 American 
141,000 0-6-0 Baldwin 
300,000 2-8-2 American 
260,000 4-6-2 American 
244,000 2-8-0 American 
163,850 0-8-0 Baldwin 
«eeeee- Electric West.-Baldwin 
95,150 4-6-0 Baldwin 
eoceeee 2-8-2 Baldwin 
seeeeee 4-6-2 American 
133,000 0-6-0 American 
101,000 2-6-2 Baldwin 
170,500 0-6-0 Baldwin 
177,850 2-8-0 Baldwin 
18,000 0-4-0 Baldwin 
152,100 0-6-0 Baldwin 
98,700 0-6-0 Baldwin 
94,000 0-6-0 Davenport 
84,000 Geared Heisler 
. Canadian 


; 39,000 0-4-0 Davenport 


92,000 0-6-0 Baldwin 
104,000 Geared Heisler 
206,560 Geared Baldwin 


174,500 .... Company shops 
55,000 2-6-0 Davenport 
72,000 2-6-0 Davenport 

149,000 2-8-0 Baldwin 

seeeees 2-8-0 American 

288,000 4-6-2 American 

288,000 4-6-2 American 

286,000 4-6-2 American 

312,500 2-8-2 American 
89,000 0-6-0 American 

159,000 0-6-0 American 

-... ##American 

240,000 Electric General Elec. 

170,000 0-6-0 American 

214,300 2-8-0 Baldwin 

179,000 2-8-0 Montreal 

100,000 0-4-4-0 Davenport 

290,000 2-8-2 Baldwin 

290,000 2-8-2 Lima 

220,000 4-6-2 Baldwin 

100,000 Shay Lima 

140,000 2-8-0 Baldwin 

178,000 2-8-2 Baldwin 

250,000 4-6-2 Baldwin 

196,000 4-6-2 American 

186,000 2-8-0 American 

126,000 .... Baldwin 

104,000 Geared Heisler 

328,000 2-8-2 American 
64,000 Geared Heisler 
78,100 2-6-2 Baldwin 

344,170 (2-8-2 American 

284,000 4-6-2 Baldwin 

2-8-8-8-2 Baldwin 
4-6-2. American 
46,000 Geared Heisler 

146,100 0-6-0 Baldwin 
79,700 4-4-0 Baldwin 

164.700 2-8-2 Baldwin 
84,000 Geared Heisler 

eseeees 4-6-2 American 
78,350 2-6-2 Baldwin 
94,000 0-6-0 Davenport 
46,000 Geared Heisler 

285,100 2-8-2 Baldwin 

145,000 0-6-0 Baldwin 

278,000 4-6-2 American 

108,000 4-6-0 Baldwin 


yIndicates superheater. 
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Purchaser. No. Cylinders. 
Georgia, Florida & Ala.. 1 20x26 
Glen Valley Land Co... 1 11x16 
Good Pine Lbr. Co..... 1 17x24 
Gov. Hos. for the Insane 1 16x24 
Grace Logging Co...... 1 17x24 
Grandle ane 2 
Grand Rapids & Ind.. 2 20x24 

72 22x28 
Cel Tre. cs sssccses 750 27x30 
725 27x30 
Grant Smith & Co...... 1 17x24 
Grayling Lbr. Co....... 1 15x24 
Gt. Lakes Stone & L, Co. 1 12x18 
Great Northern ........ 425 234%x30 
715 28x32 
Greenville, Spartanburg 
. RR. seseeaw ed 6 
Green Bay & Western... 1 19x26 
Grogan Mig. Co......+ 1 
Groveton, Lufkin & No.. 1 18x26 
eS ar 1 
Gulf, Tex. & West...... 1 18x26 
A. Guthrie & (o.....008 2 7x12 
Hamil’n Ridge Lbr. Corp 2 12x16 
Hammond Lbr. Co...... 1 17x24 
Hanging Rock: ‘Iron Co.. 1 18x24 
Hannen, Hickey Bros. 
ee Saar 2 17x24 
Haslam Lake T.&Log.Co. 1 16x24 
Hill Logging Co........ 1 14x22 
me oy ee Harrison 
[i sc rnnhinb shee 1 11x16 
Meckdog Valley Seebsens 76 29x28 
72 21x26 
Houston & Texas Cent.. 6 19x26 
ee 2 COs sca ens 1 
Huron Milling Co...... 1 11x16 
Illinois Terminal ....... 2 20x24 
Illinois Traction ....... 6 
Indiana Harbor Belt.... 17 25x30 
78 21x28 
Ingram-Day Lbr. Co.... 1 18x24 
Inland Steel Co........ 1 20x24 
Intercolonial .......... - 710 24x32 
75 24x32 
710 24x32 
44 23Y%x28 
5 21x26 
1 
5 21x26 
6 24x32 
International & Gt. Nor. 10 22x30 
’ 3 22x30 
13 22x30 
Irish Bayou Lbr. Co. 1 11x16 
Isle Royale Copper Co. 1 19x26 
Jacksonville Term. Co.. 1 19x26 
Kanawha & Michigan.. 7 
Kansas City & Memphis. 1 21x26 
Kansas City Southern... 74 20x28 
1 17x18 
Keesville, Aus. Chasm & 
Set 16x22 
Kentwood & Eastern.. 16x20 


Lake Erie & Youngstown 
Lake Shore & Mich. So. 


* apat 
ah pes 1 


Gace ning ATE: ip A ROB BS A RE SER OPER IE I a 
t t 


& Marblehead.. 
® Tres 


Lakeside 


Lake Sup. Term. 


Laurel River Lbr. Co... 
Lehigh & New England. 
Lehigh Valley ........+ 7 
1 
71 
72 
72 
Lightsey Bros. ....+eees 
Ligonier Valley ...... 
Little R., 


Maumelle & Ww. 
Liveoak, Perry & Gulf.. 
H. Loomis Cont. Co. 
Lewisburg & Ronceverte. 
Louisiana & Ark 
Louisiana & Northwest.. 
La., & Texas Lbr. Co. 
Louisiana Ry. & Nav... 


<}-—} 


Lufkin Land & Lbr. Co. 
D. McArthur Co., Ltd. 

fac a Mac 

Maine Central 


Monchester Saw Mills.. 
Manning....... ae 
john Marsch 
aryland & Penn...... 
Maryland Steel Co..... 
Marysville & Northern.. 
Mayton Lbr. Co........ 
Meridian Lbr. 
Michigan Central 


ee eee eeeee 


—_ 


- =p 


25x30 
27x30 
231%4x26 
26&28x40 
21x28 
21x28 
20x26 
16x24 
19x26 
22x28 
23%x30 
20x24 
20x24 
21x28 
25x28 
27x30 
27x30 
27x30 


Total 
Weight, 


118, ;800 


144,100 
206,000 
205,000 
272,100 
94,000 
90,000 
51,000 
235,750 
315,000 


120,000 
138,000 
72,000 
133,500 
123,700 
18,500 
55,000 
117,750 
104,000 


94,000 
108,350 
88,000 


40,000 
324,000 
188,000 
145,000 

72,000 

42,000 
122,000 
239,500 
170,500 
112,400 
126,000 
236,000 
236,000 
236,000 
230,000 
150,000 


217,000 
217,000 
217,000 

57,250 
179,000 
123,000 
158,700 
157,500 
171,000 


96,000 
74,000 
239,500 
322,000 
273,000 


476,000 - 


162,000 
165,000 
150,000 
111,350 
143,000 
200,000 
228,000 
127,550 


317,000 


126,000 

37,000 
183,000 
134,000 


124,050 
158,550 


133,000 
"76,500 

88,000 
108,000 
132,000 


108,000 
208,000 


170,500 
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Builder. 


Baldwin 
Davenport 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
West.-Baldwin 
Pa. R. R. shops 
Pa. R. R. shops 
Montreal 
Baldwin 
Davenport 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 

Lima 

Lima 


Gen. El.-Wason 
American 
Heisler 

Baldwin 

Lima 

Baldwin 
Davenport 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Davenport 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Davenport 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Davenport 
Baldwin 

St. Louis 
Amer. Loco. 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Canada Fdy. 
Montreal 
Canadian 
Montreal 
Canadian 
West.-Baldwin 
Canadian 


~ Canadian 


American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Lima 


American 
Baldwin 


. McKeen Motor 


American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
West.-Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 


shops 
shops 
shops 
shops 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 





Purchaser. No. Cylinders. 
Michigan Central (Cont.) {25 27x30 
710 27x30 
48 231%4x26 
Midland Penn. ........ 1 18x24 
Midland Valley ........ 2 20x24 
Mineral 7/3 Log. Co.. 1 18x24 
Minn., St. P. & S. S. M. 74 25x26 
76 25x30 
Minn., Dak. & West.... 1 20x26 
1 19x24 
Minn. & Northern..... | 
Minnesota Steel Co..... 2 
Mussours & La. ...... ius 1 15x20 
Montreal L. H. & P. Co 1 6x10 
Mo., Kansas & Texas 740 26%4x30 
Missouri Pacific ....... 75 27x30 
77 28x30 
75 26x26 
25 
Mobile & Ohio......... 79 27x30 
77 24x30 
Mond Nickel Co........ 1 20x26 
Monongahela ..... scons © 2350 
Moore Timber Co.. 1 13x22 
Morrissey, Fernie & Mi- 
oS ee shee seuae ae 2 20x24 
Native Lbr. © iste pie or 1 
Nash., Chat. & St. Louis 75 25x28 
Nevada-Calif. & Oregon. 1 17x20 
Nevada Co. Nar. Gauge. 1 
1 
he ee OO | 1 18x24 
New Orleans Gt. Nor... 1 20x26 
N. Y. Cen. & Hud. River +20 234%4x26 
730 26x26 
720 21x28 
*71 34&21%4x30 
9 
: 6 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis. +3 20x26 
76 20x26 
76 20x26 
78 19x24 
N. Y., New Haven & H. 750 24x28 
25 19x26 
N. Y., Phila. & Norfolk. 71 22x26 
42 22x28 
Niagara Falls Pr. Co.... 2 
Tes 
Norfolk & Western.....*}40 22&35x32 
+5 22%4x28 
Norfolk Southern ...... 74 20x28 
75 21x28 
North Bend Lbr. Co.. 1 
Northern Central ...... +8 
Oakland, Antioch & E.. 2 
SOGORA SHORE <a ia swe . 2 21n28 
Ce 6) ee 1 16x24 
Ohio & Kentucky....... 1 19x24 
Opdenweyer-Alcus ae 
iO: cuaGcaussbaeaa cose 1 12x18 
Oregon "& California.. 71 26x28 
72 2334x30 
71 19x26 
71 25x28 
Oregon Short Line...... +15 26x28 
75 25x28 
Ore.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. 710 2334x30 
. 76 19x26 
76 25x28 
1 
Ouachita & Northwestern 1 
Paris & Mt. Pleasant.... 1 18x24 
Penna. Lines West...... 725 26x28 
730 26x26 
9 22x24 
71 22x24 
15 22x24 
785 26x28 
750 26x28 
Pennsylvania ...... ieee ae 
722 
733 
780 
7194 25x28 
71 
7l 
Pennsylvania Southern... 1 22x28 
Pere Marquette ........ - 710 27x30 
Phila. & Reading...... oo . 2 23x30 
75 23x30 
5 23x30 
76 24x32 
Phila., Balt. & Wash.... 2 
76 
+7 
710 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut... 10 22x28 
Pitts., All. & McKee’s R. 1 18x24 
Pitts. Shawmut & Nor... 2 20x26 
; #1 20x26 
Poitevent & Favre L. Co. 1 14x22 
1 18x24 
Port Huron Southern.... 1 18x24 
Porter Bros., Grant Smith 
Dy MAbb suse eceeeses 2 11x16 
Potato Creek .......... - 2 14x12 


*Indicates compound. 





Total 
Weight. 


322,000 
322,000 
273,000 
113,000 
150,925 
141,100 
263,000 
225,000 
150,000 
130,000 


256, 000 


272,940 
224,000 
156,000 
194,000 

76,000 


148,000 


272,000 

168,000 
357,000 
200,000 
220,000 
173,900 
153,000 
178,000 
150,000 
248,000 
138,000 
206,809 
202,000 


405,000 
247,000 
168,000 
167,000 
120,000 
244,800 
160,400 
103,000 
112,000 


44,000 
285,100 


278, 000 


108,000 
119,600 
254,080 
289,000 
170,000 
170,000 
170,000 
254,080 
254,080 
116,500 
180,000 
240,000 
244,800 
244,800 
330,000 
289,000 


100, 000 


42,000 
144,000 
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Vor. 56, No. 1. 


“Company 


Builder. 


American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
McKeen Motor 
West.-Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Davenport 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
Baldwin 


Baldwin 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Climax Mfg. 
Heisler 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 

Gen. El.-Amer. 
Gen. El.-Amer. 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 

Pa. R. R. shops 
Pa. R .R. shops 
West.-Baldwin 
West.-Baldwin 
American 
Company shops 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
West.-Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 


Davenport 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 


. McKeen Motor 


Brooks Loco. 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Lima 
Lima 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Baldwin 


shops 
shops 
shops 
shops 


shops 
Company shops 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Company 
Company 


shops 
shops 
shops 


. shops 
. shops 
. shops 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Davenport 
ima 


{Indicates superheater. 
(Continued on Page 37.) .. 











January 2, 1914. 


FREDERIC A. DELANO 


Frederic A. Delano has resigned as president and as one of the 
receivers of the Wabash Railroad to become president of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. Mr. Delano entered the 
service of the Wabash in May, 1905, as first vice-president, and 
became president in October of the same year. Throughout 
the time that he was connected with it the Wabash was in more 
or less serious trouble. In its earlier history it was loaded 
down with a funded debt which was too heavy for it readily to 
carry. Not long before Mr. Delano entered its service its credit 
had been used to secure for it an entrance to Pittsburgh via 
the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal. The latter property was ex- 
tremely expensive and unprofitable. It was, therefore, a drag 
on the Wabash from the start, and, although Mr. Delano gave 
the Wabash an exceedingly careful and economical administra- 
tion, it gradually drifted to- 
ward bankruptcy, and, finally, 
did go into the hands of re- 
ceivers late in 1911. Mr. Delano 
had opportunities to leave the 
Wabash before it became bank- 
tupt, but hoped that by stay- 
ing he could avert the catas- 
trophe, and, anyway, did not 
feel like leaving what appeared 
to be a sinking ship. He has 
also had chances to leave 
the road since it became in- 
solvent, but felt that he wished 
to stay until it was in shape to 
be restored to solvency. The 
money raised to make physical 
improvements has now been 
spent. The physical condition 
of the road has been much 
improved. Mr. Delano has al- 
ways preferred to live in Chi- 
cago, while, as a receiver of 
the Wabash, it has been neces- 
sary for him to spend most of 
his time in St. Louis. He has 
taken a keen interest in the 
railway terminal problem at 
Chicago, and especially in that 
of the railways composing the 
Chicago & Western Indiana 
group, he being chairman of 
the Chicago & Western In- 
diana. The presidency of the 
Monon, besides being attractive 
in itself, gives him opportunity 
to live in Chicago and partici- 
pate in its civic affairs and de- 
vote more time to the ter- 
minal problem of the Chicago & Western Indiana group. 

Judge Adams in accepting the resignation said: 

“I take this occasion to express my personal regret that Mr. 
Delano feels impelled to tender his resignation as one of the 
receivers. He has been an honest, faithful and efficient public 
servant, and deserves well of all persons financially interested 
in the Wabash Railroad. The court will greatly miss his ac- 
tive assistance and wise counsel in the further administration 
of the trust. His most generous offer to render such assistance 


in the future as the exigency of the case may from time to 
time require, is highly appreciated, and if at any time occasion 
arises when his -great experience and knowledge will aid in 
the administration of the trust, the court, I am sure, will not 
hesitate to avail itself of his’ offer:'“I- bespeak for him the 
greatest success in any field of enterprise to which he may de- 
vote himself.” 








F. A. Delano 
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Mr. Delano has been with the Wabash since May 1, 1905, when 
he was elected president of the road to succeed Joseph Ram- 


sey, Jr. For twenty years before he had been general manager 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. He is a resident of Chi- 
cago, and the fact that he desired to be with his family more 
closely is said by his associates to be responsible for his ac- 
ceptance of the Monon presidency. 

Recently Mr. Delano turned down an offer from President 
Howard Elliott of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, because 
he did not desire to leave Chicago. It was rumored in railroad 
circles that Elliott offered him the presidency of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad. 

Not only has Mr. Delano had an interesting and successful 
career as a railway officer, but he has been very active in the 
affairs of the railways in general. When he was a motive 
power officer he participated in the conventions of the mechan- 
ical associations. He served 
for some time as president of 
the Western Railway Club and 
helped greatly in building up 
that organization. After he 
became president of the Wa- 
bash he was elected president 
of the American Railway As- 
sociation, and during his in- 
cumbency devoted himself to 
its work with the same zeal 
that he puts into everything. 
He was one of the earliest of 
the higher officers of the rail- 
ways to participate in frank 
public discussion of govern- 
ment regulation and allied sub- 
jects, and he has written some 
of the best papers and deliv- 
ered some of the ablest ad- 
dresses along these lines. He 
began at a very early date to 
take an active interest in the 
question of the improvement 
of inland waterways, and it is 
doubtful if there is any other 
railway man in the country 
who has devoted more scien- 
tific study to that subject. 

Mr. Delano also has long 
been very active in civic af- 
fairs. The important part 
which he has played in the de- 
velopment of the “Plan of 
Chicago” is not generally ap- 
preciated. When he was super- 
intendent of freight terminals 
of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Chicago, in the ten 
years from 1890 to 1900, he not uncommonly spent twelve to fif- 
teen hours a day “on the job.” He rode the switching engines 
and trains, not only of the Burlington, but also of other lines, 
until he became acquainted with almost every foot of the Chi- 
cago terminals. And the longer he stayed in this work the 
more he became impressed with the unnecessary complexity 
of the terminals which had resulted from the rivalries of the 
different railways and their competitive playing for position. 
He continued to interest himself in this subject when he became 
superintendent of motive power and later general manager of 
the Burlington, and finally prepared a brochure on the Chicago 
terminal situation, which was presented to the Merchants’ Club. 
He urged on the attention of the Merchants’ Club the desirabil- 
ity of working out some constructive plan along which Chi- 
cago could be and ought to be developed, and it was decided 
to take up this matter with D. H. Burnham, the architect, and 








ask him to co-operate with the club in working out a plan. It 
developed, however, that the Commercial Club had interested 
Mr. Burnham in a similar project with which, however, no 
progress had been made. The Merchants’ Club then undertook 
the work of elaborating a “Plan of Chicago.” When, sub- 
sequently, the Merchants’ Club was merged with the Commer- 
cial Club under the name of the latter, the fathering and pro- 
moting of the city plan was taken over by the Commercial Club. 
Mr. Delano served for a year, in 1911-1912, as president of this 
organization, and he has continued up to the present time to in- 
terest himself in the furthering of the adoption of the “Plan 
of Chicago.” 

Recognition of his ability, judicial mind and civic spirit has 
come in various ways. For example, it is well known that 
President Taft offered him the post of Minister to China. It 
is not so generally known that he once refused appointment to 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, for membership on 
which he possesses pre-eminent 


qualifications. 
In his personal relations, 
whether with his fellow citi- 


zens, or his fellow railway off- 
cers, or the employees of. the 
railways on which he_ has 
served, Mr. Delano always has 
been an exceptionally popular 
man; and no one acquainted 
with his democratic approach- 
ability, his big heart, and the 
spirit of fairness which he 
shows in everything, will ques- 
tion that his popularity has all 
been deserved. 

Mr. Delano was born Sep- 
tember 10, 1863, at Hong Kong, 
China. He graduated from 
Harvard University in 18835, 
and began railway service as a 
machinist apprentice in. the 
erecting shops of the .Chicago, 
& Quincy in the 
same year. Until January, 
1905, he was in the continuous 
service of the Burlington, hav- 
ing been in charge of the bu- 
reau of steel rail inspection 
tests and records for two years 
from 1887; assistant to second 
vice-president from April, 1889, 
to July of the following year; 
then superintendent of freight 
terminals until January 31, 
1899; superintendent of motive 
power from the latter date 
until July, 1901, and from Juiy, 1901, until January 10, 1905, 
when he left the road, he was general manager. He was con- 
sulting engineer to the War Department and Philippine Com- 
mission from March 15 to May 1, 1905, when he was made first 
vice-president of the Wabash. Five months later he was made 
president of the Wabash, and for the past two years he has been 
receiver also of the road. He was also president of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie for three years from May, 1905, and has been 
president of the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal since 1905. Mr. 
Delano is a member of the Board of Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege, of the American Society of Civil Engineers, of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers, of the Western Society of 
Engineers, of the Franklin Institute, of the American Railway 
Master Mechanics’ Association, of the Master Car Builders’ 
Association, of the International Railway Congress and of the 
Western Railway Club. 
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JOHN HOWE PEYTON 


John Howe Peyton, assistant to president and chief engineer 
of construction of the Louisville & Nashville, at Louisville, Ky., 
has been elected president of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, succeeding the late J. W. Thomas, Jr., and assumed his 
new duties on January 1, with office at Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Peyton was born March 17, 1864, in Howard county, 
Mo. His family is of English descent, and his ancestors settled 
in the eastern part of Virginia in the seventeenth century. 
During his boyhood in Virginia his father, William Preston 
Peyton, was in very reduced circumstances, hence his educa- 
tional advantages were limited. He spent five years at 
Roanoke College at Salem, Va., taking the ordinary academic 
training, but never had the advantage of a technical engineering 
In 1881, when he was 17 years of age, he became 
rodman on a corps of engi- 
neers on the Richmond & 
Louisville under Gen. Gabriel 
C. Wharton, and since that 
time has devoted himself al- 
most exclusively to engineering 
work. He was later rodman 
on the Richmond & Danville, 
instrument man on the Tennes- 
see & Midland and the Farmer- 
ville & Powhatan, resident en- 
gineer of the Lynchburg & 
Durham and the Georgia, 
Carolina & Northern, and from 
1889 to 1891, was assistant to 
chief engineer of the Charles- 
ton, Clendennin & Sutton at 
Charleston, W. Va. He was 
then until 1898 engaged in gen- 
eral engineering and contract- 
ing work, with office at 
Charleston, W. Va. 

When war was declared with 
Spain he closed his office and 
took service in one of the 
volunteer regiments of engi- 
neers aS a private, and was 
with this regiment when it en- 
gaged in the construction of a 
camp at Montauk Point, Long 
Island. A few months later 
he was sent on a commission 
to the Philippine Islands by 
the bishops of the American 
Episcopal church to study the 
moral and religious conditions 
of our new possessions in the 
far east. In 1902 he entered 
the service of the Louisville 
& Nashville as a locating engineer, and has been with that 
company almost continually since that date. From 1904 to 
1909 he was principal locating engineer of the Louisville & 
Nashville. In 1907 he issued the first edition of the “American 
Transportation Problem,” dealing with a comparison between 
transportation facilities afforded by inland waterways and 
modern railways. A second edition of the book was issued in 
the fall of 1909. 

In 1910 Mr. Peyton became assistant to the president of the 
Louisville & Nashville, and in 1912 was also appointed chief 
engineer of construction, in which positions he has had charge 
of the construction of about 500 miles of railway, all of which 
are low-grade lines, 200 miles being double-track, including the 
double-track line now being completed between Nashville, Tenn., 
and Birmingham, Ala., in accordance with the most modern 
standards. 
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Trend of Railway Earnings in the Year 1913 


Operating Revenues Increased Most of Year; Expenses 
and Taxes Advanced, Causing Decline in Net Income 


By Frank HaicH Drxon, 


Professor of Economics, Dartmouth College; Chief Statistician, Bureau of Railway Economics. 


My discussion of earnings under this same title in the Rail- 
way Age Gazette of one year ago closed with a statement which 
might very fittingly serve as an introduction to this year’s 
analysis.. It will perhaps be a warning to anyone who is am- 
bitious to establish a reputation as a prophet. It is as follows: 
“The figures discussed in this article may in my opinion fairly 
be accepted as the preliminary indications of a changing finan- 
cial situation. The heavy crops and the recurring talk of car 
shortages strengthen the force of this prediction. One should, 
however, refrain from too great optimism thus early in the 
period of recovery, for even though gross earnings continue to 











that was the banner year in the history of railway earnings, and 
partly because the commission gave this year a peculiar signifi- 
cance by basing its denial of an increase in rates in 1911 largely 
upon the 1910 showing as to earnings. From this table it ap- 
pears that so far as net earnings per mile are concerned the 
year 1910 still holds the record. The fiscal year 1913 shows an 
increase over 1911 and 1912 of both gross and net earnings, the 
percentage of increase per mile over 1912 amounting to about 
9 per cent.; but as compared with 1910 there is a decrease per 
mile of 1.7 per cent. in net operating revenue, and of 4.1 per cent. 
in operating income, and this in the face of an increase of 8.6 
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of line 1913 over 
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(LL asSeree = aa ama ee 
1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. 1912. 1911. 1910 
. rc @, ax <5 §_ 7 OO 
Per mile Per mile Per mile Per mile Per Per Per 
Amount. of line. Amount. of line. Amount. of line. Amount. ofline. Amt. Ct. Amt. Ct. Amt. Ct. 
Miles of line operated (av- 
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Total operating revenues... $3,057,163,763 $13,787 $2,768,963,853 $12,605 $2,708,791,199 $12,580 $2,674,617,284 $12,694 $1,182 9.4 $1,207 9.6 $1,093 8.6 
Total operating expenses... 2,118,585,897 9,554 1,914,960,351 8,717 1,857,102,048 8,625 1,767,555,491 8,389 837 9.6 929 10.8 1,165 13.9 
Net operating revenue..... 938,577,866 4,233 854,003,502 3,888 851,689,151 3,955 907,061,793 4,305 345 8.9 278 7.0 d72 dl.7 
Net revenue—outside opera- 

RSC Ree ee eae 1,379,130 6 475,164 2 1,250,094 6 1,709,553 8 eee Siac. G2 sa 
Se Pee ee eee 124,356,024 561 116,419,026 530 104,446,682 485 100,254,109 476 St. 5.8 76 45.7 85 17.9 
Operating income «.....0.5. 815,600,972 3,678 738,059,640 3,360 748,492,563 3,476 808,517,237 3,837 318 9.5 202 5.8 d159 d4.1 
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increase, an increasing proportion must be absorbed into ex- 
penses to compensate for the severe economies that many of 
the roads have been practicing for the past two years. Yet that 
the figures of net operating revenue per mile will in the absence 
of unforeseen and disturbing causes, show an increase during 
the calendar year 1913, over those of 1912, seems more than 
probable.” 

Speaking generally, this prediction held good for nearly half 
of the calendar year 1913, but with the month of June the favor- 
able showing vanished and has not been since restored. The 





per cent. in total operating revenues. In other words, the fiscal 
year 1913, with gross revenue of $13,787 per mile, which was 
$1,093 per mile greater than in 1910, so disproportionately in- 
creased its expenses, which were $1,165 per mile, or 13.9 per cent. 
greater than in 1910, that its net operating revenue fell below 
1910 by $72 a mile, and its operating income by $159 per mile. 
It should be observed in this connection that taxes since 1910 
have increased $85 per mile, or 17.9 per cent. . 

A revenue statement of this character tells only half the story. 
Were it possible to show a comparative balance sheet of the pe- 




















TasBLe IJ.—Montuty REVENUES AND Expenses Per MILE oF LINE: 1910, 1911, 1912 anp 1913. 
Operating Revenues per Mile. Operating Expenses per Mile. Net Operating Revenue per Mile. 
— ie * cipal ae Vee sone me ae 
7 —1913-—___, 771913 —_, m——1913—_, 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
increase or increase or increase or 
decrease decrease decrease 
Month. 1910. 1911. 1912. Amount. from 1912. 1910. 1911. 1912. Amount. from 1912. 1910. 1911. 1912. Amount. from 1912. 
January .... $926 $959 $932 $1,091 47.1 $673 $720 $728 $807 10.9 $253 $239 $203 $285 40.4 
February ... 890 886 964 1,015 5:3 639 664 710 756 6.5 251 221 254 260 2.4 
March . 1,046 1,010 1,051 1,085 3.2 703 703 746 803 7.6 343 307 305 283 d7.2 
tS ee 991 970 974 1,068 9.7 697 681 717 806 12.4 294 288 257 263 2.3 
ee ees 1,031 1,020 1,030 1,154 12.0 716 709 735 834 13.5 315 311 295 321 8.8 
NEMO: 444050: 1,042 1,028 1,075 1,140 6.0 703 704 737 803 9.0 339 324 339 337 d .6 
July 1,016 1,027 1,133 1,161 4.3 693 699 750 814 8.5 323 328 363 348 d 4.1 
Atieust sass 1,110 1,122 1,211 1,219 Ef 719 728 776 831 /B 391 394 435 388 d 10.8 
September ... 1,117 1,139 1,206 1,237 2.6 718 727 775 832 7.4 400 412 430 405 d 5.8 
October . 1,146 1,166 1,311 1,294 d 1.3 739 745 827 870 §.2 407 421 484 424 d 12.4 
November ... 1,079 1,097 1,218 ak — 714 734 809 ae sia 365 362 409 wae discs 
December 1,028 1,050 1,165 723 720 803 304 329 362 
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showing for the fiscal year which ended with June 30, 1913, 
will be first examined. 

Table I, drawn from the compilations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, shows the revenues and expenses of steam 
roads in the aggregate and per mile of line (single track) for 
all railways having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 or 
over. It covers four fiscal years from 1910 to 1913. It is of 
interest to carry the table back to include 1910 partly because 


riod, we should discover that in the face of this decline in net 
revenue there has been expended in the way of new investment 
in road and equipment a sum of money which amounted for the 
eastern territory alone to over $600,000,000 for the three years. 

In order to show the present trend in earnings it is necessary 
to bring our information down nearer to date than June 30 last. 

Therefore Table II has been prepared to show the revenues and 
expenses per mile of line on the calendar monthly basis. The 
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figures are drawn from the Monthly Bulletins of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with the exception of those for Oc- 
tober 1912 and 1913, which are from the bulletins of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. For every month from January to Oc- 
tober the year 1913 shows a larger figure of operating revenues 
per mile than 1910 or 1911 and larger than any month of 1912, 
with the single exception of October, the last month reported. 
For the month of October there is a slight decline amounting 
to 1.3 per cent. The increase per mile of line of 1913 over 1912 
starts in January with a percentage of 17.1 and falls irregularly 
to 0.7 per cent. in August. Operating expenses per mile for 
1913 show for every month from January to October an increase 
over the figures of the three preceding years. The 1913 increase 
over 1912 varies from a maximum of 13.5 per cent. in May to 
a minimum of 5.2 per cent. in October. The explanation of the 
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decline in the percentage of increase in operating expenses is to 
be found in the vigorous pruning that is now going on in the 
operating departments, accomplished in part by reduction of 
labor force. In the net revenue the month of January showed 
a remarkable growth amounting to 40.4 per cent. increase in 
1913 as-compared with 1912. But this showing was altogether 
exceptional, the result in part of unusual trade activity and an 
extraordinary movement of grain, but due especially to the mild 
winter of 1913 following a winter of extraordinary severity in 
1912. That this situation was exceptional is revealed by the 
sharp fall in February which showed an increase over 1912 of 
only 2.4 per cent. Since May the declines have been continuous 
and the last month, October, shows the heaviest loss of the year, 
amounting to 12.4 per cent. 

The results of Tables I and II are summarized graphically in 
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the accompanying diagram. The striking point to be observed 
in this diagram is the persistence with which the curve of oper- 
ating expenses remains above the corresponding curves of the 
three previous years. 

Table III divides the per mile revenues and expenses of the 
$1,000,000 roads for the ten months of the calendar year 1913 
between the three geographical districts. The sources of infor- 
mation are the same as for Table II. So far as operating revenues 
are concerned, the results shown are generally favorable. The 
month of March in the eastern district and the month of Oc- 
tober in both eastern and western districts show declines in 1913 
as‘compared with 1912. Otherwise increases prevail, and they 
reach nearly 18 per cent. in some cases. In operating expenses 
the eastern district shows very heavy increases, which run as 
high as 18 per cent. in May, and in no month are less than 
about 8 per cent. The result is that this district makes a bad 
showing in net revenue and furnishes thereby a sufficient ex- 
planation of its recent application for an increase in rates. De- 
creases in net as compared with 1912 have been steady since 
June, and reached 20.3 per cent. in October. The southern dis- 
trict makes the best showing, with decreases from 1912 in net 
revenue in only two months, those of April and August. The 
western district since July has shared the experience of the 
East, though its decreases have been less serious. Both South 
and West seem to have been able to hold their increase in ex- 
penses down to a lower percentage than has the East. Doubt- 
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QUESTIONS ON FOLLY, FAVORITISM AND 
INTERTWINING INTERESTS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has addressed to the 
eastern roads involved in the petition for a 5 per cent. increase 
in freight rates, a series of questions calling for additional in- 
formation. The commission says that elaborate and helpful in- 
formation already has been submitted by the roads showing the 
diminishing net returns from operations and lessened net in- 
comes. But these statements “do not furnish fully the data 
deemed by the commission to be necessary to determine the gen- 
eral course carriers may pursue to meet the situation.” The 
inquiries are divided into seven groups dealing with the rev- 
enues and their conservation; returns received from transpor- 
tation of various commodities and practices of carriers in grant- 
ing to shippers special service and allowances; the purchases of 
equipment and supplies, and the uses made of them; financial 
history of the roads; inquiries to develop information regard- 
ing the financial interest of directors, officers or employees of the 
roads “in the business of parties to transactions in which the 
roads are also parties’; sleeping car contracts and parlor car 
service and results of such operations. Information is wanted 
regarding allowances to terminal railroads owned by indus- 
tries, free switching, lighterage, loading and unloading freight; 
free warehousing, reconsignment, favorable rates and special 
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less the explanation is to be found in part in the results of the 
recent wage arbitrations in eastern territory which have given 
substantial increases to all classes of trainmen. 

In the light of past experience the writer hesitates to venture 
any prediction as to the future, and in any case the uncertain 
factors are too numerous to permit of any accurate prophecy. 
Business, at least in many lines, is in a waiting mood. No one 
can foretell the outcome of the present application of the com- 
mission for an increase of rates in eastern territory. It cer- 
tainly can be asserted with confidence, however, that if any con- 
siderable improvement in net earnings is to be produced in the 
immediate future, it will have to be brought about by a sharp 
curtailment of operating expenses through a cutting down of 
operating force and service and rigid economy in maintenance 
expenditure. From the public standpoint quite as truly as from 
that of the railways themselves the necessity of resort to such 
an expedient cannot be regarded otherwise than as most un- 
fortunate. 


A New Sea Watt 1n PanaMA.—The Panama Railroad is now 
engaged in building a concrete sea wall along the front of the 
fill between the fire station at Cristobal and the end of the mole 
for the new piers,-to be used by the buildings of the steamship 
companies. The total length of the wall will be about 350 ft. 


- It is composed of concrete cubes, one yard ona side, which are 
laid in brick style and faced above the water line with a wall of 
concrete one foot thick: a 





train service, free hauling of private cars, and milling in transit 
privileges. 

The commission desires to learn “the extent to which the di- 
rectors and officials of railroads have other financial interests 
in the transactions of the carriers, to what extent conflicting and 
intertwining interests, commonly described as interlocking di- 
rectorates, prevail and what influence, if any, this practice has 
had in increasing railroad costs.” 

The commission further seeks to develop information as to 
whether the diminishing net revenues of the roads are not 
caused by inadequate returns on passenger traffic, in view of the 
large expenditures relating specifically to passenger service. 

Replies to all questions must be filed with the commission be- 
fore January -31. 





RaiLroap ConstTRUCTION IN. ITALy.—In November the first 
stone was laid on the site of what is destined to be that of the 
station of Satriano Davoli, in the province of Catanzaro, of a 
proposed railway line from Soverato to San Venere, in a de- 
partment of Calabria. When completed, the projected railway 
will be about 75 miles long. The work which has been begun 
and the contract for which is let, represents about one-sixth of 
the entire distance to be constructed. The line will connect 
Soverato and Chiarazalle. It will run through a mountainous 
country, presenting many engineering difficulties. Bridges are 
to be built, tunnels bored, etc., while provision must be made 
to. prevent slides. The contract also provides for the construc- 
tion of the necessary stations, water-tanks and sidings. 











Mileage of Railroads Block Signaled 


Space Interval System in Use on Eighty-Seven Thous- 


The Railway Age Gaszette’s annual table of railroads using 
the block system, given herewith, shows a very much greater 
increase in 1913 than in 1912. The total mileage of road block 
signaled, automatic and manual together, amounts to about 9,000 
miles more than the total which we were able to report one 
year ago; while the increase in length of road equipped with 
automatic block signals, 3,827 miles, is nearly twice the increase 
that was shown by the record made up for January 1, 1913. A 
part of the new automatic block signaling takes the place of the 
manual block system, as has been the case for two or three years 


past. The detailed figures appear as follows: 
Jan. 1,1914. Jan. 1, 1913. an. 1, 1912. 
Miles of road Miles of road iles of road 
RIE cc cee hs cceseeeeeys 26,123 22,296 20,335 
Increase over previous year.. 3,827 1,961 2,623 
J RE Ee Sere 61,062 55,935 56,075 
Increase over previous year.. 5,127 Sao ook 2,517 
PE 3 55a kone aceeseoee 87,185 78,231 76,410 
SEED conc cenccenenb snake es 8,954 1,821 5,140 


These figures are to be read with the usual conditions, with 
which the reader is assumed to be familiar.. The manual block 
system, on a considerable mileage of single track lines, is used 
ordinarily only for the protection of passenger trains from rear 
collisions. The Central Vermont affords an example of this 
style of operation. A number of other roads, while more strict 
than is the Central Vermont in forbidding the substitution of the 
time interval, still permit the suspension of the block system in 
the case of freight trains, where that is deemed necessary to 
avoid delays. 

The number of roads reporting 100 per cent. of their lines 
block signaled is now quite large, as will be seen by a glance at 
the table. In reading these percentages this partial use of the 
block system, just mentioned, is to be borne in mind. Also, a 
number of roads, like the Pennsylvania, exclude from their total 
mileage of lines operated those on which the block system is 
not necessary (for the reason that all of the trains are run by 
one engine and crew). Freight lines are excluded in most cases. 
On the other hand there are several roads which have made 
extensive and costly installations ‘of automatic block signals 
on lines which are used exclusively for freight. 

In the items in the large table the comparisons with former 
years are made, not with the tables published-in the Railway Age 
Gazette’s annual review—which are in some features imperfect 
because of the short time allowed for the gathering of the sta- 
tistics—but with the tables prepared by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Government table for January 1, 1913, was 
printed in the Railway Age Gazette of May 16, page 1059. 

In the small table at the beginning of this article, comparison 
has been made with the totals published in the Railway Age 
Gazette one year ago; this for the information of those readers 
who may not have seen both tables; but it should be observed 
that the totals published May 16 are quite different from those 
published at the beginning of the year. In other words, a number 
of roads sent reports to the government showing mileage which 
varied from those given to us; notably the Missouri Pacific, 
which reported to Washington 3,687 miles worked by manual 
block system, while the total given to us was 1,211 miles. The 
[ron Mountain road, controlled by the Missouri Pacific, reported 
2.935 to Washington and 1,066 to the Railway Age Gazette. 
Twenty-five or more roads will be found to have made these dif- 
fering reports. In two or three cases the figures printed at the 
beginning of the year were unofficial; but in all of the rest the 
explanation, so far as there is an explanation, is to be found in 
the fact that the reports were made up a month or two before 
the end of the year, while those sent to Washington were made 
up in January or February. These discrepancies between the two 
statements have to do almost or quite wholly with manual block 


and Miles; Encouraging Progress on Many Roads 


signaling. In automatic signaling all of the roads appear to have 
exercised reasonable care. 

Four roads appear in the list this year for the first time, the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio; the Chesapeake Beach; the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic; and the Florence & Cripple Creek. 
The El Paso & Southwestern appeared in the Railway Age 
Gazette table one year ago, but not in that of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Items in the present table tell of proposed new work for 1914, 
aggregating in length of road about 2,400 miles; of which upward 
of 700 miles represents automatic signals to be installed on lines 
already worked under the space interval, by the manual system. 
It will be noted that many prominent roads have nothing to say 
as yet concerning what they propose to do in the coming year. 

Some details of proposed new work are given in the following 
paragraphs: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—The totals for the four dif- 
ferent sections of the Santa Fe system aggregate 410 miles of 
road, automatic, and 1,552 miles non-automatic; total, both 
kinds, for the whole system, 1,962 miles. The new work planned 
for the coming year, already reported, aggregates 125 miles of 
line. 

Atlantic Coast Line—The increase in automatic block signal 
mileage is 126 miles; the smaller total aggregate increase is due 
to the abandonment of the manual system on certain parts of 
the line now equipped with automatics. 

Boston & Maine.—It is proposed to install automatic signals 
on 119 miles of line during the coming year. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh—The block system will be 
extended during the coming year on 45 miles of line, single 
track, Buffalo Creek to Askford. 

Central Vermont.—Ordinarily the space interval is maintained 
only behind passenger trains and snow plows; and in case of 
failure of the telegraph, and certain other contingencies, trains 
are permitted to proceed after an interval of 20 minutes. 

Partial use of the block system, as reported by this road, is 
also reported by some other roads of light traffic. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois—Proposed new work during the 
coming year, 32 miles, automatic, double track. , 

Chicago & North Western.—Plans for 1914 include automatic 
signals on 145 miles of line, single track. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville—Plans for 1914 include 
automatic block signals on 95 miles of line, single track. There 
will be one new interlocking plant. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—It will be noted that there is 
a net decrease in mileage of road block-signaled; but the mile- 
age of automatic signals has increased 330 miles. During 1914 
it is proposed to install automatic signals in place of the manual 
block system on 350 miles of line, double track; and in addition 
to this there is a length of 389 miles of road on which a new 
second track will be laid, involving the installation of new sig- 
nals, automatic. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—The St. Paul & Kansas City 
Short Line is included in this item. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton——While there is mo increase 
in the total length of road block-signaled, the increase in auto- 
matic signaling is 109 miles. 

Copper Range.—This company reports that trains are blocked 
when weather or other conditions require; this is attended to 
by the despatcher ; no printed rules. 

Delaware & Hudson.—The plans for 1914 include automatic 
block signals on 23 miles of road. 

El Paso & Southwestern—The plans for 1914 include auto- 
matic block signals on 85 miles of road. 
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LENGTH OF RAILWAYS WORKED BY THE BLOCK SYSTEM JANUARY 1, 1914. 


(See Notes in Accompanying Text.) 


Albany Southerny 
Ann Arbor (None) 


Name of Railway 


PRACT UON DONIC G so 65.0 ioe) og Neh 0 Oia EWG abies 4S 08 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 


Eastern Lines 
Western Lines 


Coast Lines 


Auburn & geen See INE HEED) c Sivice cece snes waves 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Teérminal...............ec0e. 


Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 


Baltimore & Sparrow’s Point 
Bessemer & Lake Erie...... 
Boston & Maine 


Boston Elevated (elevated lines) 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn.. 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 


Butte, Anaconda & Pacificy 
Carolina & Northwestern .. 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Central New England 


Central of Georgia 


ESC La) a FO ST ee 


Central Vermont 
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Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Chesapeake Beach 


fa ET OCS SSA Brey See ee ee en ee 
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Chicago & North Western 


Chicago & Western Indiana 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy7. 


Chicago Great Western 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville.....6.scecescciecssesceee 


Chicago Junction 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. PAG a. 5 sin wicaisieseindisiscaecsee esis 


Chicago, Peoria & St. 


Louis} 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 


Chicago, St. Paul, 


Minneapolis & Omaha. oes cccscccscssaes 


Chicego, Terre Haute & Southeastern <i ciiek o0cidececccseeee 


Cincinnati, 


Colorado Midland 
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Columbia & Puget Sound; 
Cornwall & Lebanon....... 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania 


Cumberland Valley 


Delaware & Hudson 


Delaware, Wackawanna & Westerns... o..scisccccves oocesseos 
Denver & tO) RaMMNONe CIN ONIED Gs, ¢ oak ask cin elore sore Neo 4 Selo ances 8% 
pa mrnta te TN RTI oc oe oc ti a oie io a ska sia e'8 aoe wie 0 Sie.0"eevm 
Pphate. Sours Shore & Atlantic. 066s. cc i icigwwesocweescus 


Mineral Range . 
Durham & Southern 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


El Paso & Southwestern 


Empire United Railways (Electric). .....cccsccvcccscveseses 
MET OTN INATIRROE. SIES 5. os6 6. 0:6 0.8 o'o S5ae GLa ae. bse lee ee woo sles 


Florence & Cripple Creek 


Fort Dodge & Des Moines Southern 


Grand Trurk 


Great Northern 
Hocking Valley 
Hudson & Man 
Illinois Central 


hattan 


‘Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Illinois Tractiont 


Interborough Rapid Transit (New York)...............000. 
EE Se ROSS aE Se re ae en a era eee 
TS Oe ie bs COP as rt ae ae ee er eee 


Kentwood & Eastern 


Lackawanna & Wyomirg Valley 


Lehigh & New England (less than 1 mile) 


Lehigh Valley 
Long Island ... 
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Maine Central 
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PARROT ONG Oe. Oil, TOQUE iss: crs: 5 5d. 019 0:dra wien 019: 6, 9: 6)0 600 alee 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. § 
DUMOEIEE, BGRIGON er, CRAG e559 sa a1. 10 16: 0a. '9 90 weg ae eee nese 04 
Missouri Pacific 

St. Louis, Iron Mt. 
NR MI hoe ye a sain calito espana oie WINS RV OAL e AM er bns 6 Aare 


Monongahela 


Munising, Marquette & Southeastern 


i rd 


Nashville, Chattanooga & 
Newburgh & South Shore 


BR PUNE vs arorarale i's aaa ike oiece ree as ais 


New York & Long Branch 


New York Central Lines— 
reenter RIN oer ov gtd 9 10s wro la ai 9se 4 ome 6era:8e 8) 9.0058 stain 
Chrcamc, bamiena & Southern. . oo <c< oes sec cece nsec 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Lake Erie & Western 


Cicane Ge St: Dosis. 6. s-. sce 00:56:0'8 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 


Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh 


Lake Erie & Pittsburgh 


Michigan 


Certral 


New York Central & Hudson River... cccsecsececseces 


Peoria & Fastern? 


ee 


Pittsburgh & Lake. Erie 





Mew. Work. Chesson Be St, Lutes te. ccs cece sess cc eve caw 
New York, New Haven & Hartford........cccccccccccscces 
New York, Ontario & Western........cesccccccccccccccsees 
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—— Percentage 
Total operated 
Total passenger under 
both lines block 
kinds operated system 
43 43 100 
2 1U9 2 
1,120 2,680 41 
585 2/890 20 
237 2,254 10 
20 1 "536 l 
6 86 13 
530 3,838 13 
3,102 3,102 100 
20 44 ‘ike 
963 963 100 
5 5 100 
194 186 100 
1,064 2,22 47 
16 16 100 
14 14 100 
425 425 100 
8 25 32 
3 133 2 
10 256 3 
41 302 13 
73 1,910 3 
240 464 52 
531 531 we 
1,588 1,612 98 
262 262 100 
3 28 ; 
741 1,025 72 
435 1,029 42 
3,725 7,332 50 
28 28 100 
8,702 8,378 99 
391 1,471 25 
294 595 49 
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LENGTH,OF RAILWAYS,WORKED_BY THE BLOCK SYSTEM JANUARY 1, 1914—(Continued) 























— - Miles of road - — Percentage In- 
7 Automatic \ ca Non-automatic——, Total operated crease, 
‘ Two or é Two or Total passenger under miles 
: . Single more Single | more both lines block of 
Name of Railway track tracks Total track tracks Total kinds operated system road 
Mew Work, Philadelphia & Norkolk. <6 i005.006106500seicecews ‘sh 9 9 47 54 101 110 112 99 19 
OTRO: We SURMUEED viene conwdesseemic neh pe csseuwonsessensss 101 462 563 1,051 ee 1,051 1,614 1,879 89 29 
co Se es er eee 436 457 893 505 62 567 1,460 5,431 26 183 
COMO Gi skit wk acct kakacew eared here ae kes 11 16 27 os ae es 27 435 6 pate 
Pennsylvania (East of Pittsburgh and Erie)...............+- ss 690 690 2,966 960 3,926 4,616 4,616 100 11 
Grand Rapids & Indiana.................. See bcor sees cee oe 225 2 227 227 546 asa 86 
Pennsylvania Co. ophn3 nos 08e ees ees'see cctheabeseonees “-s 528 528 812 206 1,018 1,546 1,651 93 245 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.............. bine 30 30 746 616 1,362 1,392 1,415 98 276 
Re Sar ae eee eee 6 as 6 303 61 364 370 782 211 8 
ee ea check swank e be ScbNbae shee ee eeben see ia ay cite 6 6 6 15 54 ens 
ee OE aa oe er ee 113 8 121 8 ae 8 129 1,629 47 93 
Philadelphia & Reading (and subsidiaries)...............00. 37 490 527 268 87 355 882 1,316 67 7 
eee ee ee ere eee oie 7 7 ae Le swe 7 7 100 ‘ 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, and Iowa & St. Louis........ hee 308 . 308 308 308 100 4 
Queen & Crescent Route— 
rn rn... bs caen be sibs ne eeababeoes soos 37 soe 37 ie bs 37 142 25 21 
ee Ce NG <5 6666555) haw SOS ES Sk Kd 4 6'564% > 126 y 126 155 155 281 290 96 98 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific............... 227 105 332 4 . 4 336 336 100 caps 
ee ee a ee ry eee 93 15 108 ae aay ss 108 196 99 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac ...........00+ ceeeeecs ans cas eee 9 79 88 88 88 100 
Rochester, S. & E. (See Empire United).........ccccceseeee cee oes a os eve eee eee oes eee 
St. Joseph & Grand Island (less than 1 mile).............. ee ‘. os ‘<s ae wig cae ‘aie 
i, te ee Ps «cc bubs bush nen ie cease a pase eieeay 694 34 728 90 90 818 arate se 
St. Louis Merchants’ Bridge Terminalf..................0% as 6 6 a 1 1 7 10 70 
St. Louis Southwestern (less than: 1 mile).................. —— ee ax 1,443 oe 
i Oot CONOR! 65.5 5ns 6 ssn sss snus ede soon = 4 4 cae a 
ee TES ee ore eS ee ee gga 4 ie 4 res ie 4 1,135 cat baw 
i i Oe oe cc kee eke Se hsb She be Sok N ew eae Oe rose ~e aie 311 — 311 311 3,060 10 100 
DR iis chat os hAb aa es eWSE CS ha Kbe hk DS dks ve KS OEMS SS am 6 156 162 1,938 289 2,227 2,389 6,604 36 480 
Southern Illinois & Missouri Bridge.............2ccceeee0ee. A 5 5 es ie pie 5 100 oe 
Southern Pacific, Atlantic System— 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.................. 280 280 280 1,295 21 
PP ace a cosh baa abn sua aten duns buna dee 104 104 104 140 74 ‘ 
es IN Es Gi sesesece ene bee x 95 hin 95 95 298 31 . 
eR ee ee ee 110 siscg 110 eee wee 110 438 25 eee 
Sieteerns: Piette, Batic SyGbeiii. <. 0s nkv0sxsscescccscecve 2,366 372 2,738 63 63 2,801 6,748 41 242 
eh Eee SONI ROOM)... .ccnts ec sscscvnsabscenwes 5 : 5 eee eee eee eee eee 
Spokane & Inland Empire (less than 1 mile)................ se re at ae 
spomane, Portland & Seattlel... ..sss000cecesse Asa buweeeen See 7 7 — a ee 7 506 ack 
i ee SOON! ENE Cs kak ba keene skkebee sek ens s +e 21 21 2 eee 2 23 23 100 
Syracuse, Lake Shore & Northern (See Empire United)...... Sn ‘os ee pile ite ssn ane ad ae 
Zena: Te.  Beponeateon OF TE. LIOUIB...000cccccsccceneess 6 ae 6 1 1 7 13 53 
Se Cs a5 Keb iss bE RS hdd Sss SEK SER SOME TS 64H aw nes o5:5 1 . 1 oe oe 1 1,885 pee 
oo eee ee OSS eee ee ee eee aan . one 6 : 6 6 owe eee 
Toledo, Peoria & Western (less than 1 mile)................ ca eats ar — re ae 
ee, ot: ee RMON bas 5k. o sks beens 8% shes cad #0n 08's peat és — 188 188 188 451 41 
ee Se ee ee eee 24 24 ees ee 24 129 18 
PE Cocca sss bob SebSeh bbb ak bESs Mb Neca Sohn Seb nd be 08.05% cee 1 1 1 1 2 7 14 
I a tS be wk hina 653 817 1,470 11 11 1,481 3,612 41 waa 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co............. 428 20 448 1 1 449 1,917 ose 12 
URE EAE a uc cka es 56d SS ce khh DOO bk bed S¥ ba ee 545 57 602 ears 602 2,003 28 26 
Virginia & Kentucky (less than 1 mile).................0.. aes eee tee tse : : tee see tee tee 
PP cites sceeu css ba dbs bkbsb ES DAS bE MEDEb Wiese ee S45 % ie ce 18 on 18 18 487 3 
SES ae ee nee a ee 84 84 1,516 258 1,774 1,858 2,041 91 
ARIE ENON ins wink tk skaby Sd es 00535500 4 4 ive we sa a 63 6 
i OR: 50 sinc os os 56 See Ras Sub SS Op 0 ois ees ee ase Sie 6 6 tee 26 26 32 32 100 
Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis (Electric).............. 14 ‘. 14 tee tee 14 90 15 
OS Oe ee ry eT ee ae 2 2 2 2 100 
re reer See COE. wckan soe asos sb e ebb peed a0 22 _ 22 22 pies 
OE 6a ia a SS a Gk bE SRNAE SD KDE aS LEAKS Se SUR US ASS 11 ‘ 11 11 eas 
cc: s55 i cc eead pee tad caudscabeaek thie bea 11,795 14,328 26,123 52,732 8,330 61,062 87,185 
+No report received; figures repeated from last year. 
Great Northern.—The plans for 1914 include automatic block Tenn.; Maplewood, Tenn., and at French Village, Illinois. 


signals on 200 miles of line.. While the net increase of road 
block-signaled during the past year is but 195 miles, the increase 
in automatic signaling is 219 miles. 

Grand Trunk—The plans of this company for the ensuing 
year include three mechanical interlocking plants as follows: 
Jackson, Mich., crossing of the Michigan Central, 24 levers; 
Olivers, Ind., crossing of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
40 levers; Haskells, Ind., crossing of the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville, 24 levers. 

Interborough—tThe item in the table against the name of this 
road covers only the four-track line, that on which express trains 
are run. This company, however, has about 60 miles of track, 
altogether, on which there are automatic block signals. The 
total length of lines operated is 63.40 miles of road and 163.65 
miles of track. 

Lehigh Valley.—Automatic block signaling proposed in 1914, 
76 miles, as heretofore announced. 

Louisville & Nashville—During the past year this company 
has installed automatic signals on 134 miles of its lines; of 
which a length of 52 miles was previously worked by the manual 
block system. Plans for new work the coming year include 
200 miles of automatic block, 131 miles double track and the 
balance single. New power interlocking plants are to be ir- 
stalled at Athens, Ala., Mayton, Tenn., and at the Cumberland 
river bridge; and manual interlocking plants at East St. Louis, 
Ill.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Mobile, Ala.; Lewisburg, Tenn.; Easton, 


New York Central Lines.—On the Lake Erie & Western, it 
is planned to install automatic block signals to replace the 
manual block system, between Tipton, Ind., and Kokomo, 13 
miles. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford—This company is in- 
stalling A. c. automatic signals on the four-track section between 
Stamford and New Haven, 40 miles, in place of controlled man- 
ual signals. Automatic, upper left hand, a. c. three position 
block signals are being installed between New Haven and 
Springfield, 62 miles, in place of enclosed disk signals. Plans 
for the next year include interlocking plants at Dedham, Myricks, 
Middleboro and Middleboro Junction, all in Massachusetts ; 
Boston Switch, Rhode Island; and Stonington and Woodmont, 
Connecticut. In addition to this four-track automatic A. Cc. sig- 
naling will be put in at Pawtucket, R. I., in connection with the 
elimination of grade crossings. There will also be installed auto- 
matic signals at Botsford, New Milford and Brookfield Junction, 
Conn. 

New York, Ontario & Western—This road now uses green 
for the night clear indications in block signals, and yellow for 
caution. During the coming year semaphore signals will be sub- 
stituted for exposed disk (clock work) signals on the double 
track line between Livingston Manor and Cadosia, 31 miles; and 
automatic signals will be installed from Cadosia to Apex, 8 
miles, single track. 

Norfolk & Western—This company plans during the coming 
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year to install automatic block signals on 20 miles of its lines, 
as heretofore announced. 

Northern Pacific—While the net increase in mileage of road 
block-signaled is only 183 miles, it will be noted that the in- 
crease in lines equipped with automatic signals is 414 miles, the 
difference representing lines which previously had been worked 
by the manual block system. During the coming year the com- 
pany plans to install automatic block signals on 300 miles of 
line, of which 50 miles at present has no block system. 

Pennsylvania.—The statement of passenger lines operated ex- 
cludes (as does the same item in the case of some other roads) 
all those lines on which only one engine is in service. In ad- 
dition to the block-signaled lines shown in the table the Penn- 
sylvania operates about 300 miles of line on which but one en- 
gine is in service, or on which no passenger trains at all are 
run, which yet are block-signaled. A considerable proportion of 
this freight-line mileage is equipped with automatic block 
signals. 

St. Louis & San Francisco—The decrease of 28 miles in the 
length of road equipped with automatic block signals is due to 
an error last year by which that length of road operated jointly 
with the Rock Island was included. The four subsidiary lines 
of the St. Louis & San Francisco in Louisiana and Texas, now 
in the hands of separate receivers, which reported last year 755 
miles of line as operated under the manual block system, report 
this year that no lines whatever are thus operated. 

Southern Pacific, Pacific System.—The total length of line block- 
signaled is 4 miles less than appears in the column of “total”; 
this is because on 4 miles of single track line both the auto- 
matic and the manual block systems are in use. The plans for 
the coming year include the installation of automatic block sig- 
nals on 47.5 miles of line, as heretofore announced. 

South Side Elevated—This item represents a middle track 
used for express trains. 

Union Pacific—On the Oregon Short Line extensive double 
track work during the coming year will involve the construction 
of automatic signals on 162 miles of track. In connection with 
this work there will be built an all-electric interlocking plant. 
On the Oregon-Washington road, the following new work is 
planned: Automatic block signals to be installed in 1914: Single 
track, Umatilla, Oregon, to Ayer, Wash., 83 miles. Automatic 
block signals authorized in 1913 will be completed in 1914 as 
follows: Single track between Spokane, Wash., and Ayer, 
Wash., 100 miles; double track between Seattle, Wash. and 
Georgetown, Wash., 3.7 miles; single track between Georgetown, 
Wash., and Black River Junction, Wash., 5.7 miles. The fol- 
lowing interlocking plants were authorized in 1913 and will be 
completed in 1914: Argo, Wash., electro-pneumatic, 47 levers. 
Material from the Union Switch & Signal Company; plant to 
be installed by railroad forces. Centralia, Wash. Mechanical 
plant with electric home and distant signals, approximately 24 
levers. Material from the Union Switch & Signal Company; 
plant to be installed by railroad forces. Black River Junction, 
Wash. All-electric interlocking, approximately 24 levers. Con- 
tract not yet awarded. East Spokane, Wash. Electric interlock- 
ing, to be rebuilt, present plant of 52 levers to be enlarged to 
64 levers to accommodate extensive track changes. Material 
from General Railway Signal Company. 

Wabash.—In addition to the mileage shown in the tables, this 
company reports 38 miles single track, and 17 miles double 
track, as the aggregate of short sections at and near stations 
where automatic block signals have been installed, the lines at 
the same time being worked by the manual block system from 
station to station. The Wabash has now under construction 
automatic block signals on 30 miles, single track. 





A New Rarroap IN CoLumBIA.—It is reported that a new 
railroa¢ is projected between Cartagena and Barranquilla in 
Columbia. The right of way has already been secured for the 
greater part of the distance. 
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(Continuation of Table from Page 28.) 
Quebec & Lake St. John. 123 


aoa Central 2.6. oaa'e 
apides Lbr. Co., Ltd... 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. 


Richmond Cedar Works. 
Roanoke R. R. & Lbr. Co. 
J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Pp Leer reer 
St. Lawrence Bridge Co. 
St. Louis Nat. Stock Yds. 
St. Louis Southwestern. . 


San Ant. & Aransas Pass. 
San Ant., Uvalde & Gulf 


San Diego & So. Eastern 
Sand. Springs: <<cce«« 

Sandy Hook Prov. Gr’nd 
Sandy Riv. & Rangeley L. 
San Laie Centrale. .:.s.s< 
S. Ped., Los Ang. & S. L. 


Sawyer-Goodman Co..... 
Seaboard Air Line....... 


J. Jacob Shannon & Co.. 


Shelby Coutity ......<<. 
Shippensburg, Newburg 

CEO NVCROREN oiera se tce acca 
Silver Falls Timber Co.. 
Sioux City Term... e 
SKANCAEGIES. occ ccasieces 
South Carolina W. Ext. 
Solvay Process Co...... 


So. Dakota Central...... 


Seuthern 6 cc.cnsdiwcwwisice 7 


Southern Aluminum Co. 


Southern Pacific ........ 1 


Southern Pine Lbr. Co.. 
Southern Ry. & Nav. Co. 


Spok., Port. & Seattle.. 
Standard Lbr. Co 


Standard Oil Co........ 
StewartstOwn «.<c.ccsse 
Alger Sullivan Lbr. Co.. 
Sunset Timber Co...... 
Sydney & Louisburg.. 
Tacoma Smelting Co.. 
Tall Timber Lbr. Co.. 
Taylor County Lbr. Ge.. 
Taylor Crat@ ss <scces 
Tenn. & No. Carolina.. 
‘Texas Midland. . .<.20<-+< 
Tidewater Oil Co....... 
Toledo & Ohio Central. 
Toledo, Peoria & W.. 
Toledo, St. L. & West... 


eeeeeee 


Toledo Terminal. away 


Tremont & Gulf........ 


Trinity River Lbr. Co.. 
WOOO: 9s.0 4 cansceanasceks 
A. J. Twiggs & Son... 
ye are rrr cree ane 
Union Carbide Co.. 


Union Pacific ...ec. acer 


Utah Const. Co... sccces 
Wandala -.6< esac ns eee 
Vermont Valley ........ 
Vir. & Carolina So..... 
gag & Rainy Lake. 
& So. Westics ccc 
Virginia & Truckee..... 
Vredenburgh Saw M. = 
Wab., Chester & West.. 
Walsh Const. Co...... 
Walsh-Kahl Const. Co.. 
Pe VEGIGH «600 oye unas alee 


Wenatchee Valley & No. 
Western Maryland ..... 


West Jersey & Seashore. 


Western N. Y. & Penna. 
Western Ry. of Ala. 
W. Pascagoula Creo. Wks. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie.. 
White River ..... eeunee 
Whiteville Lbr. Co...... 
Wilson Lbr. Co...... 
Wisconsin & Northern.. 
Yosemite Valley ..... 
Youngstown & Ohio Riv. 


*Indicates compound. 
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20x24 

21x26 
15x20 
22x26 
22x28 
12x16 
11x18 
18x24 


22%x30 


19x26 


19x24 
25x30 
22x28 
20x26 
20x26 
20x24 
20x24 
18x24 


15x24 
13x16 
20x24 
26x28 
19x26 
16x24 
23x30 
19x28 
16x24 
‘14x24 
10x16 
16x24 


2014x28 


19x24 
19x26 
18x24 


19x24 


27x30 
24x28 
14x22 


21x26 


17x24 
13x22 


17x22 
22x28 
19x24 
25x30 
22x28 
21x28 
22x28 
18x24 
19x26 
18x26 
23x30 
13x18 
24x32 
15x24 
26x28 
19x26 
25x28 
10x16 
24x26 
22x28 
18x26 


27x30 
18x24 
16x24 
17x24 
17x24 
17x24 
19x28 
7x12 


21x28 


21x28 
14x18 
26x30 
16x24 
13x22 
14x20 


1914x26 


19x28 


154,000 
155,000 

66,800 
150,800 
155,200 

54,450 

47,600 
101,700 
214,000 
139,000 
121,000 
228,000 
209,200 
165,200 
149,650 
143,000 
148,000 
123,000 


98,900 


176,000 
117,000 
132,000 
117,000 
122,000 
120,000 


196, 000 
127,300 
239,500 
176,000 
190,000 
198,000 
113,000 
132,000 
117,750 
203,000 
65,000 
254,000 


285,100 


272,940 
120,000 
104,000 
100,000 


166, 000 
180,000 


240,000 
180,000 


143,000 


i) 
o 
ie] 


jIndicates superheater. 
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The Tacoma, Wash., Commercial Club on December 16 cele- 
brated with a banquet the fortieth anniversary of the entrance 
of the first railway into the city, the Northern Pacific. 


Attorney-General Lucey of Illinois has given an opinion that 
the new state public utilities commission law, which becomes ef- 
fective on January 1, does not prohibit the issuance of free trans- 
portation to railway officers, agents and employees. 


The passenger station of the Michigan Central at Detroit, 
Mich., was damaged by fire on the afternoon of December 
26, to the extent of about $150,000. The station was to have 
been abandoned within a few days, the company’s new sta- 
tion at Fifteenth street having been just finished. 


The Zapatistas have done great damage to the Cuernavaca- 
Balsas line of the National Railways of Mexico, having burned 
large wooden bridges near Cocula and Metlapa, between Iguala 
and Balsas, which it will take many weeks to restore. No trains 
have been running south of Iguala to Balsas for some time, 
and the whole line is in a demoralized condition. 


The West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has sent 
resolutions to President Mohler of the Union Pacific, protest- 
ing against the reported intention of the road to have all new 
box cars built of steel. The resolutions urge the road to re- 
consider and thereby “aid the railroad itself, which draws a 
heavy traffic from the lumber mills of this section.” 


Governor Tener, of Pennsylvania, has appointed five engi- 
neers to draft a code of regulations for state licensing of 
engineers, in accordance with a law passed in 1913. The 
board is to report to the governor by November 1 next. Its 
members are John Price Jackson, Samuel A. Taylor, George 
S. Webster, F. Herbert Snow and J. Murray Africa. 


In anticipation of a strike of its telegraphers the St. Louis & 
San Francisco on December 27 laid off about 400 operators, 
and began to transform its telegraph lines into a telephone sys- 
tem. Telegraph instruments were taken out and the wires con- 
nected to telephones. On the 31st, however, it was announced 
that the receivers and the leaders of the telegraphers’ brother- 
hood had come to an agreement concerning the questions of 
wages and other matters which had been the subject of dis- 
pute. 


Just as in the United States 


Alleging that the United Railways of Yucatan, a Mexican 
corporation, is discharging its Mexican employees and replacing 
them with Americans, Cubans and Spaniards, the general union 
of Mexican railway employees has threatened to call a general 
strike, in sympathy with the alleged grievances of the employees 
of the Yucatan line. General Aurelio Blanquet, minister of 
war, has been appealed to to force the Yucatan company to dis- 
continue the employment of foreigners. 


Twenty-Three Dictatypists 


E. D. Levy, assistant general manager of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, whose office is at Springfield, Mo., has 23 typewriter 
operators, all of whom are women, except one, and all of whom 
take their work from dictaphone cylinders; and on Tuesday, De- 
cember 9, the 23 operators turned out 4,305 letters and telegrams. 
This is an average of 187 to each operator. The chief of the 
bureau is Miss Welch, who gives the record in the last issue of 
the Frisco-man. The number of cylinders transcribed was 320; 
average cylinders to each operator 13.9; highest record, Miss 
Ellis, 19.5 cylinders, 64 telegrams and 198 letters. The lowest 
record of any operator was 9.5 cylinders, 77 letters. One oper- 
ator wrote 437 telegrams and 33 letters. All of the operators 
worked nine hours, beginning at 8 a. m. and ending at 6 p. m. 
A special request had been made for good work on that day, the 
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mark set being the transcribing of 250 cylinders, or 70 less than 
what was actually accomplished. No operator was given any 
tabular work and all dictators were requested to dictate clearly 
and distinctly. The ordinary work of the 23 operators has been 
about 200 cylinders a day. G. E. Whitelam, chief clerk, sent to 
the operators a congratulatory letter. 





Ten Freight Cars Stolen and Carried Off 


On Christmas night, about midnight, six river pirates stole a 
tug from a dock in Hoboken, N. J., ran it across the Hudson 
river, there hitched it on to a car float on which were 10 loaded 
cars, and pulled the float down the river towards Staten Island. 
The thieves evidently were after the goods in the cars, and 
they appear to have spent an hour or two in breaking open the 
cars and the packages inside. Off Stapleton, Staten Island, they 
turned the float loose; and it subsequently ran against and sank 
a number of motor boats which were anchored in that region, 
and did damage estimated at $15,000. The tug was taken back 
to Jersey City and then set adrift in the river with its sea-cocks 
open, so that it would sink; but it was picked up later by an- 
other tug belonging to the same company, the New York Cen- 
tral. The thieves, or some of them, were arrested the next day. 
They had secured the tug during the temporary absence of a 
cook who was supposed to have been sleeping on the vessel. A 
storm of wind and rain prevailed, making it comparatively easy 
to move about without being betrayed by noise. The amount 
of freight taken is not reported. 





General Manager Long’s New Year’s Message 

The strength of this railroad is its men. 

We are proud of the 150,000 men who operate the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. This railroad is what it is today because of the co- 
operation and joint effort of two human generations of officers 
and men who have made its service their life-work. 

All mechanical aids that may be invented can never eliminate 
the ultimate responsibility which rests upon the individual man. 
Every man in the service has a duty to perform—a duty the 
proper performance of which is partly its own reward—and 
upon his fidelity depends a share of the successful result. It 
gives me the greatest pleasure to express to the officers and em- 
ployees cordial appreciation of their loyalty and faithfulness 
during the year 1913, and to extend to them and their families 
my best wishes for a Happy New Year. , 

May the Pennsylvania Railroad in the year 1914, continue to 
be one of the institutions this democracy should be proud of, 
a railroad proving that an American corporation can have a 
soul and that a great spirit in a great business is making good: 





An Active Station Agent 


As an example of what can be accomplished by active store 
to store solicitation, we have just received from one of our 
agents in a town of about 4,000 people 162 routing orders signed 
by 20 different merchants on various houses from whom they 
purchase goods in New York, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Chattanooga, Louisville, Houston, Galves- 
ton, etc. These routing orders are on consignee’s letterheads 
signed by a member of the firm and instructing that all future 
shipments for them be routed over our lines. This record rep- 
resents hard work and an earnest desire to serve the company. 
Sunset Central Bulletin. 





Handsome Trainmen 


The vastly improved appearance of the Sunset Central pas- 
senger train employees is already noted by the public. Habit as 
well as regulation, is one of the moving forces in this, as in other 
directions, and we easily accustom ourselves to view without ad- 











January 2, 1914. 


verse comment, conditions that would create adverse criticism on 
the part of others when first confronted with them. Clean col- 
lars and shirts, a ready,.well meant and genial smile, courtesy 
and efficiency, go hand in hand. It’s'up to you, Mr. Trainman, 
to see that the conditions of your trains are in thorough keep- 
ing with your rapidly growing reputation—Sunset Central 
Bulletin. 





Many Railway Presidents Favor Federal Supervision of Securities 


The Chicago Tribune has recently addressed to the presidents 
of the principal railways of the country a request for a state- 
ment of their position as to the proposal to give the Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission power to supervise the issuance of rail- 
way securities. Many of those who replied expressed themselves 
as willing to have the commission given this power, but rather 
because they believed federal regulation is preferable to regu- 
lation by the state authorities than because of their belief in 
the plan of security regulation. The following are extracts 
from some of the replies: 

C. H. Markham, president, Illinois Central—If it is necessary 
to have supervision over railway securities the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should have complete authority over them. 
In my judgment such regulation would go farther toward pro- 
tecting the general public than commissions acting for the sev- 
eral states. 

H. U. Mudge, president, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—The 
railways cannot go on serving so many masters and at the same 
time continue to give the public the kind of service it requires 
and deserves. Since the federal government is now regulating 
our rates of revenue, and to a large extent is deciding our wage 
disputes, it certainly is no more than just that the authority 
for the regulatior of railway securities shall also be placed in 
the hands of the federal board. Personally, I think the framers 
of the Constitution would have included railroads under gov- 
ernmental supervision had such means of transportation been in 
existence at that time. 

S. M. Felton, president, Chicago Great Western—I see no 
reason why the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should not be extended to cover supervision over railway bond 
and stock issues. If the recommendations of the Hadley com- 
mission could be followed it would, in my opinion, be beneficial. 

Burton Hanson, general counsel, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul—My personal opinion is that if the issuance of stocks and 
bonds by railway companies is to be subject to government con- 
trol and regulation, it is desirable that such control and regu- 
lation reside in one central body having general supervision of 
the matter, like the Interstate Commerce Commission, rather 
than in the states, as is now the case. 

B. A. Worthington, president, Chicago & Alton—The railroad 
transportation development of this country during the last half 
century would seem to warrant the conclusion that it would be 
preferable, rather than to undertake to regulate this feature by 
governmental authority, to permit the capitalization of railroads 
to be regulated by the law of supply and demand in the money 
markets, not only of this country but abroad. 

B. F. Bush, president, Missouri Pacific—I believe there is no 
‘serious objection to the commission having supervision over the 
issuance of stocks and bonds, though I can see where such 
power can be exercised to prevent the needed extensions or the 
perfection of existing railway systems which would inure to the 
great benefit of the public. It is assumed, of course, that such 
supervision will extend to the indiscriminate building of new 
lines, and that these will be wisely restricted to territory where 
the development of traffic will be ample to fully justify their 
construction. 

A. H. Smith, president, New York Central Lines—National 
regulation as to the purposes for which securities shall be is- 
sued and as to the application of their proceeds might be help- 
ful not only from the public’s and investor’s point of view, but 
also as tending to avoid conflicting views of the various existing 
state commissions. Such action would be beneficial to all inter- 
ested in restoring confidence and insuring the integrity of rail- 
road investors, and it would be most profitable if such problems 
could be solved without unnecessary agitation, which is caus- 
ing many misunderstandings and misgivings by investors. 

F. D. Underwood, president, Erie—My opinion is that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is now an overworked body 
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If it be 


and for that reason it should not be burdened further. 
wise to supplement the existing powers of the. several states 
over the issuance of corporate securities, which power they 
would not voluntarily relinquish, the power should be vested in 
a board of the standing of the so-called “Hadley committee,” 
comprised of men experienced in financial affairs, nonpartisan, 
and permanent as to tenure of office, a self-perpetuating board 


of trustees. The supervision and authorization of the issuance 
of securities by such a body would be of obvious benefit. 

E. P. Ripley, president, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—In 
my opinion the Interstate Commerce Commission has already 
too much to do, besides which I do not consider it a proper func- 
tion of government to regulate stock and bond issues. The 
proposed advance in freight rates is necessary from the stand- 
point of public interest, regardless of rights of railway owners, 
and should be granted irrespectively of any legislation as to 
stocks and bonds. 





New Railway Equipment in Australia 


News of progress is reported from Australia. That it is 
showing a satisfactory development is witnessed by the fact that 
the railways have had to acquire so much additional railway roll- 
ing stock recently. In New South Wales, for example, begin- 
ning with December, locomotives are expected to arrive from 
England at the rate of eleven a month. At the same time 
the government workshops will turn out four locomotives a 
month. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 

Arr Brake AssociatTion.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
convention, May, 1914. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFfFicers.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Convention, May 19, 1914, St. Louis. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York. . 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ill. Next convention, April 21, Houston, Tex. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. 
St. Louis, Mo.; 3d Thursday and Friday in May. 
AMERICAN Evectric Raitway AssociatTion.—E. B. Burritt, 29 W. 39th St., 

New York. Mid-year conference, New York, January 29, 30, 31. 

AMERICAN Exectric Rartway Manuracturers’ Assoc.—H. G. McConnaughy, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 

AMERICAN Rartway AssocraTion.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 

AMERICAN Raitway BripcE AND Buitp1ng Assoctation.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
Chicago. Next convention, October 20-22, 1914, Los Angeles, 

al. 

AMERICAN Rattway ENGINEERING AssociaTion.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Next convention, March 17-20, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Raitway Master Mecuanics’ Assocration.—J. W. Taylor, Kar- 
pen building, Chicago. June 15-17, Atlantic City, N. J 

AMERICAN RaiLway Toot ForeMen’s AssociaTion.—A. R. Davis, Central of 
Georgia, Macon, Ga. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY For Testing Matertats.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. , 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit Encineers.—C. W. Hunt, 220 West 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

AMERICAN SocieTY oF ENGINEERING ContraActors.—J. R. Wenlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 

American Society oF MEcHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. : ; 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ Association.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Next convention, January 20-22, 1914, New Orleans, La. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaiLway AccounTiING Orricers.—C. G. Phillips, 
Highland Park, Ill. Annual. meeting, June 24, Minneapolis, Minn 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway Craim AcEnts.—C, W. Egan, B. & O., Baltimore, 

. Next convention, May, 1914, St. Paul, Minn. 

ASSOCIATION OF RarLway ELectricaL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. Ry., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RarLWway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago. Next convention, May 20-23, New Or- 
leans, La. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountinG OrFricers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF WATER LINE AccouNTING OFFIcERsS.—W. R. Evans, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Buffalo, 

BripGe AND Buitpinc Suppty Men’s Assoctation.—L. D. Mitchell, Detroit 
Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. Meeting with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 

Canapian Rattway CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, Que.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, Montreal. 
CANADIAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 

chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursday, Montreal. 

Car ForeMen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CentraL Raitway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d. Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Next 
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Civit Engineers’ Society or St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
Septem er, St. Paul. 

Enoineers’ Society oF Pennsytvanra.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.: lst Monday after second Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Encinegks’ Society oF WESTERN PennsyLvania.—E. H. Hiles, Oliver build- 
ing, Pittsburgh; Ist and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freight Ciaim AssociaTion.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 
convention, May 20-22, Galveston, Tex. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CuiIcaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 
W. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway ConcGress.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuet Association.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. Annual convention, May 18-22, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rar~way GENERAL ForEMEN’S AsSSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 

9 West Broadway, Winona, Minn. Next convention, July 14-17, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLrRoAD Master BLacKsMITHs’ AssociaTIon.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Next convention, third Tuesday in August. 
MAINTENANCE OF Way & MastTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
States anp Canapa.—T. I. Goodwin, C. R. I. & P., Eldon, Mo. Next 

convention, November 17-19, 1914, Detroit, Mich. 

Master Borrer Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 

ew York. Next annual meeting, May 26-29, Hotel Waldron, 
Philadelphia. 

Master Car BuILpers’ AssociaTIon.—J. aS Taylor, Karpen building, Chi- 
cago. June 10-12, Atlantic City, N 

Master Car & Locomorive PAINTERS’ Assoc. oF U. S. anp Canapa.— 
A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. 

Nationat Rartway Appliance Assoc.—Bruce V. ag 537 So. 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New Enctanp Rairroap CLtus,—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., 
Boston. 

New York Rartroap Crus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3rd 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

NorTHERN RaiLroap Cius.—C. L. Kennedy, C. M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Peoria AsSociaTION OF RarLtroap OFFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria; 2d Thursday. 

Rartroap CLusp oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

Rartway Business AssociaTion.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., 

or 

one CLus or PitrssurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 

; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

sees ‘Exacrascat Supply Manvuracturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 

* Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 

Rartway Fire Protection Association.—C. B. Edwards, Mobile & Ohio, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Raitway GarDENING AssociaTiIon.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Rartway DEVELOPMENT AssociATIOn.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City South- 
ern, Kansas City, Mo. 

Raitway Sicnat Association.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Rartway STOREKEEPERS’ AssociaTion.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 

hio. 

Rartway Suppty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. D. Peony. aes Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. . Assocs. 
Rattway Ter. & Tet. Appiiance Assoc.—W. E. le 284 Pearl St., 

New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 

Ricumonp Rartroap Cius.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday 
except June, July and August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. Next convention, September 8-10, 1914, Chicago. 


Next 


Dear- 


Kansas 


New 


St. Lovis Rartway Crius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 
3868 Park Ave., New 


Sicnat APPLIANCE AssociATIOn.—F. W. Edmonds, 
York. Meeting with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society oF Ramway Financiat Orricers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Station, 
hicago. 

SouTHERN AssocIATION OF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. 

SouTHERN & Sournwasveen Raitway Crius.—A, J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLUuB.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; Ist Saturday, Toledo, 

Track Suprty AssociaTion.—W. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillsburn, 
N. Meetings with aka and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation. 


TraFFic CLus oF Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 


TraFFic Cius oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 


TraFFric CLuB OF PittssurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
Ave., Chicago. 
BuFFALo.—J. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
TRANSPORTATION CLusB oF Detroit.—W. 
East Buffalo, N. Y. Next meeting, Chicago. 
WESTERN Canapa Rartway Civus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, “~ 
Tuesday of each month, exce ne, July and August 


ings monthly, Pittsburgh. 
Trarric CLus oF St. Lovis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library building, 
October to May. 
TRAIN DESPATCHERS’ | or AmERIcA.—J. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
Next convention, ae 16, Fashepoarvtite, Fla. 
TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF M. 
after first Wednesday. 
R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
fich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociATIOnN.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
Uran Society oF Encineers.—Fred D. Ulmer, Oregon Short Line, am 
Lake City, Utah; 3d Friday of each month, except July and Au 

nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, -_ June, July and August, Winnipeg. 
WestTeRN Raitway Crius.—J. W. th or, Karpen building, Chicago; 3d 
u 
WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINeERS.—J. Warder, 1735 Sronadnock Block, 
Chicago; Ist Monday in month, ea July and August, Chicage. 
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Traffic News 





Officers of prominent express companies in New York City, 
commenting on a statement said to have been made at the 
Postoffice Department, in Washington, to the effect that the 
express companies had not suffered much from the parcel post 
during the Christmas season, declare that their package traffic 
has fallen off 20 per cent. 


The Western Classification Committee has announced hearings 
on January 5 and on January 13, for the consideration of appli- 
cations for changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 52. 
Interested parties who cannot appear in person may present 
written arguments. The hearing on January 13 will be devoted 
to agricultural implements. 


At the request of the contractor, the baggage contract between 
Albert Lindo and the Panama Railroad was terminated on No- 
vember 17, when the railroad took over this branch of the busi- 
ness. It is now under the direct supervision of William E. 
Tragsdorf, general baggage agent. A number of changes look- 
ing to the improvement of the baggage service have already 
been instituted, and more will be made. 


Because of the growing importance of the South as an orig- 
inator of freight traffic, the Pennsylvania has established freight 
offices at Atlanta, Charlotte and Jacksonville. A Southern 
freight agent will be located in Atlanta, and district freight 
solicitors reporting to him will have their offices in Atlanta, 
Jacksonville and Charlotte. The representatives who will fill 
the newly-created positions are all men of Southern birth. 


In preparation for handling the great volume of traffic in 1915, 
when the Panama-Pacific International Exposition is to be held 
in San Francisco, the Southern Pacific has ordered the construc- 
tion of a new steel ferry steamer, the San Mateo, to run between 
San Francisco and Oakland. It will be a sister ship to the new 
ferry steamers Alameda and Santa Clara, now being built, and 
will cost approximately $500,000. The vessel will have a seating 
capacity of 1,845 passengers, and will be, with the Alameda and 
Santa Clara, one of the fastest ferry boats on San Francisco 
bay, making the trip in five minutes less time than is now re- 
quired by other Southern Pacific boats. 


Employees of the Baltimore & Ohio at Newark, Ohio, are 
circulating a petition to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
asking that the application of the Eastern railroads for an in- 
crease in freight rates be granted. The petition is being circu- 
lated in business circles, shippers, merchants, jobbers, buyers, 
public officials, professional men and others, showing a willing- 
ness to sign it. Several hundred names have been affixed to the 
document. The petition is being circulated on the initiative of 
the railroad men themselves and has the endorsement of all 
classes of employees. It sets forth that the application of the 
railroads is believed to be wholly within reason, in view of the 
concessions made during recent years to employees, the higher 
cost of material and supplies and other items of expense having 
to be met. It also points out that both freight and passenger 
rates have been raised on foreign roads while during the same 
period in this country many of the rates have been reduced. 





Car Surpluses and Shortages 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the Committee on Relations Be- 
tween Railroads, of the American Railway Association, in pre- 
senting statistical bulletin No. 157a, giving a summary of car 
surpluses and shortages by groups from August 29, 1912, to 
December 15, 1913, said: 

The total surplus on December 15, 1913, was 107,513 cars; on 
December 1, 1913, 67,466 cars, and cn. December 14, 1912, 26,- 
614 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period: there is an increase of 
40,047 cars, of which 16,965 is in box, 1,627 in flat, 18,814 in 
coal and gondola, and 2,641 in miscellaneous car surplus. The 
increase in box car surplus is in groups 1 (New England Lines) ; 
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2 (New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and eastern 
Pennsylvania) ; 3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and western Penn- 
sylvania) ; 4 (the Virginias and Carolinas) ; 5 (Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida) ; 7 (Montana, 
Wyoming, Nebraska and the Dakotas); 8 (Kansas, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas); 9 (Texas, Louisiana and 
Mexico) ; 10 (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and 
Arizona), and 11 (Canadian Lines). The increase in flat car 
surplus is in groups 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 10 and 11 (as above) and 6 
(Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota). The increase in 
coal and gondola car surplus is in groups 1, 3, 5, 6 and 10 (as 
above). The increase in miscellaneous car surplus is in groups 
1, 2, 3, 6, 10 and 11 (as above). 

The total shortage on December 15, 1913, was 5,698 cars; on 
December 1, 1913, 10,212 cars, and on December 14, 1912, 61,006. 

Compared with the preceding period; there is a decrease in 
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the total car shortage of 4,244 cars, of which 960 is-in box, 90 in 
flat, 2,800 in coal and gondola, and 394 in miscellaneous car 
shortage. The decrease in box car shortage is in groups 2, 4, 5, 
8, 9, 10 and 11 (as above). The decrease in flat car shortage 
is in groups 1, 4 and 11 (as above). The decrease in coal and 
gondola car shortage is in groups 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 (as above). 
The decrease in miscellaneous car shortage is in groups l, 5, 6 
and 11 (as above). 

Compared with the corresponding period of 1912; there is an 
increase in the total car surplus of 80,899 cars, of which 37,443 
is in box, 3,286 in flat, 29,833 in coal and gondola, and 10,337 in 
miscellaneous car surplus. There is a decrease in the total car 
shortage of 55,038 cars, of which 33,792 is in box, 3,405 in flat, 
13,108 in coal and gondola, and 4,733 in miscellaneous car 
shortage. 

The accompanying table gives car surplus and shortage figures 














Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 





























; F Surpluses ~, rf Shortages ~ 
\ Coal, Coal, 
: Date No. of gondola Other gondola Other 
roads Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total Box Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. 
Group *1.—December 15, 1913............ 7 265 257 175 508 1,205 30 0 0 21 51 
es 2.— " CE | 2 SR Arner 32 1,994 85 2,062 1,668 5,809 0 0 0 0 0 
i 3.— in Re 2 = ee eg 26 5,190 1,222 18,201 1,805 26,418 232 9 0 179 420 
es 4.— =f MDS. Pei ia 5 6 a eereweere 13 5,282 511 689 498 6,980 165 128 2,124 50 2,467 
si 5.— i PSG SEO ak ise was eee 26 j 100 3,824 707 5,790 198 148 31 10 387 
y 6.— “ | Ea A: | 0 eee 28 5,516 545 5,878 3,638 15,577 1,024 28 2 18 1,072 
3 7.— “f DS, AGEs cn eeanan ns 4 150 83 118 569 920 351 0 18 0 369 
‘3 8.— ii So) © eee 16 1,712 148 1,882 1,719 5,461 134 43 50 138 365 
sa 9.— 5 CR | eee eae 12 1,722 154 420 866 3,162 0 5 23 10 38 
si 10.— $ GR | 2 ORI aera 2 7,379 2,023 3,186 8,234 20,822 32 31 47 92 202 
* 11.— ” Ds, Soa e'n ease Sue 4 12,787 1,139 0 1,443 15,369 573 0 0 24 597 
PORE! Haiaices a0 Wes asielg os ueeiers aaiemeee 189 43,156 6,267 36,435 21,655 107,513 2,739 392 2,295 542 5,968 


*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group_3—Ohio, 


Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; 
Dakota and South Dakota lines; 


Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; Grou 
Group 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota lines; Group 7—Montana, 
Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and 


Bitte mag > Tennessee, 
yoming, Nebraska, North 
ew Mexico lines; 


Group 10—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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by groups for the last period covered in the report and the 
diagram shows total bi-weekly surpluses and shortages from 
1907 to 1913. 





Some Cotton 


Cars are cars as a general proposition, but the service rendered 
by cars in active operation depends entirely upon the manner in 
which their space contents are taken advantage of in actual load- 
ing. It is frequently the case that a 50-ton box car is used for 
loading a 20-ton consignment when a smaller capacity car was 
available and should have been used. C. B. & Q. 45264, a 50 ft. 
furniture car, was loaded on September 26 by the agent at Marble 
Falls with 94 bales of flat cotton—the record for the Sunset 
Central Lines for the cotton year so far.—Sunset Central Bulletin. 




































































Summary of Revenues and Expenses of Steam Roads 


The Bureau of Railway Economics’ summary of revenues and 
comments thereon for September, 1913, are as follows: The 
railways whose returns are included in this summary operate 
224,537. miles of line, or about 90 per. cent.- of the steam railway 
mileage in the United States. The operating revenues for the 
month of October, 1913, amounted to-$290,605,915. This includes 
revenues from freight and passenger traffic, from carrying mail 
and express, and from miscellaneous sources connected with 
rail operation. Compared with October, 1912, the total operating 
revenues show a decrease of $1,516,225. The total operating 
revenues per mile of line averaged $1,294 in October, 1913, and 
$1,311 in October, 1912, a decrease of $17, or 1.3 per cent. 
Freight revenue per mile decreased 2.5 per cent., while passenger 
revenue per mile increased 1.2 per cent. 

Operating expenses, which include all the costs of maintaining 
track and equipment, operating trains, securing traffic, and of 
administration, amounted to $195,338,456. This was $11,158,090 
more than for October, 1912. These operating expenses per mile 
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of line averaged $870 in October, 1913, and $827 in October, 
1912, an increase of $43 per mile, or 5.3 per cent. 

Net operating revenue, that is, total operating revenues less 
operating expenses, amounted to $95,267,459. This was $12,674,- 
315 less than for October, 1912. Net operating revenue per 
mile of line averaged $424 in October, 1913, and $484 in Oc- 
tober, 1912, a decrease of $60 per mile, or 12.4 per cent. 

Taxes for the month of October amounted to $11,494,344, or 
$51 per mile, an increase of 11.7 per cent. over the month of Oc- 
tober, 1912. 

Operating income, which is net revenue from rail and outside 
operations, less taxes, averaged $373 per mile of line, and in 
October, 1912, $441, thus decreasing $68, or 15.4 per cent. 
Operating income for each mile of line for each day in Oc- 
tober averaged $12.04, and for October, 1912, $14.23. Operating 
income is that proportion of their receipts which remains avail- 
able to the railways for rentals, interest on bonds, appropri- 
ations for betterments, improvements, new construction, and for 
dividends. > 

The operating ratio for October, that is, the per cent. of total 
operating revenues absorbed in operating expenses, was 67.2 
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per cent., which is comparable with 67.3 per cent. in Septem- 
ber, 1913, and 63.0 per cent. in October, 1912. 

The railways of the eastern district show a decrease in total 
operating revenues per mile of line as compared with October, 
1912, of 0.5 per cent., the railways of the southern district an 
increase of 6.1 per cent., and the railways of the western dis- 
trict a decrease of 4.2 per cent. Operating expenses per mile 
increased 9.7 per cent. on the eastern railways, 6.1 per cent. on 
the southern railways, and 0.3 per cent. on the western rail- 
ways. For the eastern railways net operating revenue per 
mile decreased 20.3 per cent., for the southern railways it in- 
creased 6.2 per cent., and for the western railways it decreased 
10.6 per cent. Taxes per mile in the eastern district show an 
increase of 14.0 per cent., in the southern district an increase of 
7.7 per cent., and in the western district an increase of 10.8 
per cent. Operating income per mile decreased 25.4 per cent. 
in the East, increased 6.3 per cent. in the South, and decreased 
12.7 per cent. in the West. 

Comparison of the returns for the four months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year with those of the corresponding months of the 
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Calendar Year 


Monthly Revenues and Expenses Per Mile of Line in 1912 and 1913 


previous fiscal year reveals an increase in total operating rev- 
enues per mile of 1.5 per cent., an increase in operating ex- 
penses per mile of 7.0 per cent., and a decrease in net oper- 
ating revenue per mile of 8.7 per cent. This net operating rev- 
enue per mile of the eastern railways decreased 13.4 per cent. 
as compared with the corresponding period of the previous 
year, that of the southern railways increased 1.1 per cent., and 
that of the western railways decreased 6.5 per cent. 

When the returns for the ten months of the calendar year 
1913 are compared with those of the corresponding months of 
1912, they show an increase in total operating revenues per mile 
of 5.5 per cent., an increase in operating expenses per mile of 
8.7 per cent., and a decrease in net operating revenue per mile 
of 1.6 per cent. This net operating revenue per mile decreased 
5.6 per cent. in the eastern district as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, increased 4.0 per cent. in 
the southern district, and increased 0.9 per cent. in the western 
district. 

The diagram shows the variations in operating revenues, 
operating expenses, and net operating revenue per mile for the 
separate months of the calendar year 1912 and of the calendar 
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year 1913 to date. The following table shows the per cent. of 
operating revenues consumed by each class of expenses: 


Per Cent. oF ToraL OPERATING EXPENSES 


Calendar Ten months 


year ending ending 
: December 31 October 31 
Account October —-—_ oF —- 
-— -—- 1912 1911 1913 1912 
Maintenance of way and struc- 

CELLS SSS ea Sara ae oe eee ea 3.0 12.5 12.8 12:7 13.8 12.9 
Maintenance of equipment... 16.7 14.9 16.0 SF sa) 16.1 
“PAMic GRPENBES 26 6c ccsccc 1.9 1.7 2.0 2.1 27 2:3 
Transportation expenses .... 33.4 31.9 35.5 35.4 35.6 $5.5 
General expenses ........... 2.2 2.0 2.4 25 a5 2.4 

Total operating expenses (ex- 

cluding outside operations 
ee ae) ene nee yy. 63.0 68.7 68.4 724 69.0 


Car Location 


The accompanying table which was taken from bulletin No. 13 
of the American Railway Association, gives a summary of freight 
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community. Unfortunately they are the ones requiring the most 
attention. Failing to receive considerably more than any one 
else, they are the first to become disgruntled and turn their. 
freight away from us. Even the worst of these, however, may 
be treated in a manner that will enable you to ingratiate yourself 
into their favor. 

Don’t neglect the smaller buyers; they have L. c. L. business 
and want and need good service—get their business and see that 
they get the service. To sum up: sole responsibility for 
solicitation of freight is up to you; and we sincerely feel, judging 
from performances thus far, that you will make good. But the 
soliciting corps of all our competitors are persistently after 
every pound of freight to move to destinations reached by our 
lines and you can only secure the major portion of such traffic 
by likewise being persistent. The advantage is with you, 
in that you are constantly on the ground; and you must not fail 
to follow it up. 

If each one of you could be persuaded to take hold of this 
work with the same enthusiasm that some of our agents are 














car location by groups on December 1, 1913. manifesting, it would at once become an entire success. If the 
Car Location on DeEcEMBER 1, 1913. 
‘ N.Y.,N.J., Ohio,Ind., Va., Ky., Tenn., Iowa Mont Kans. Texas, Orego 
. Del., Md., ich., 'W. Va., Miss., " lll., ‘ yo., Colo., a. ‘ i Cana- 
New Eastern Western No. & So. _Ala., Wis., Neb., Okla., New ev., dian Grand 
- ” ; England. Pa Pa. Carolina. Ga., Fla. Minn. Dakotas. Mo., Ark exico. Cal., Ariz. Lines, Total 
Tota Jars WE et wcaweus onsen s 87,939 694,260 280,668 199,377 172,840 491,621 20,286 154,477 31,4 1 
Home Cars on Home Roads....... 39,726 371,027 91,817 100,911 82,901 326,176 7,902 78334 147338 4258 97076 eer 
Home Cars on Foreign Roads...... 48,213 323,233 188,851 98,466 89,939 165,445 12,384 76,143 17,112 62,943 50.540 1°133.269 
Foreign Cars on Home Roads...... 56,702 305,696 215,342 89,790 80,300 179,923 11,922 79,001 34,683 58,840 43.067 1°155°266 
Total Cacece Limes. occcccnes 96,428 676,723 307,159 190,701 163,201 506,099 19,824 157,335 49,021 13 7 
Excess or Deficiency...........+- 8,489. *17/537 "26491 *8'676 "9463914478 «8462, 2'838«17'371 «#4103 #7473 yoy 
Surplus .-+sseeseeseeserseeessers $467,139 3,192 5,026 - 4,050 12,835 2,045 5,309 3,323 18,221 5,780 67,466 
SMOTCTATE ccc cccccrccereweneesesce 3 3 3924 1,825 2 2 . = 
a tin ss 5 424 157 542 116 255 855 10,212 
Home Cars in ome Shops...... 5,060 38,341 19,558 13,878 10,937 29,716 688 10,078 2,155 
Foreign Cars in Home Shops..... 13098 10:554 77723 +©-2'292:~S«2'263—S 5558 418 2640 1269 2460 333 36608 
Total’ Cars in SHODBs ..<s6<c005. 6,158 48,895 27,281 16,170 13,200 S5iaet 1,106 13,71 d ; 5 
Per Cent. to Total gee =a : ; en act — _— lan 
Home Cars on Home Roads 45.17 53.44 32.71 50.61 47.96 66.35 38.95 50.71 45. 2 
Total Cars on Line........... 107.42 97:47 10935 95:65 ««94-42-«102.94 ©—«497.72«100.28 «ss? «9701S. 100:91 
Home Cars in Home Shops 5.76 5.52 6.97 6.96 6.33 6.08 3.39 6.52 6.85 3.34 4.04 5.83 
Foreign Cars in Home Shops... 1.05 1.52 2.75 1.15 1.31 1.14 2.06 1.59 4.03 1.79 122 1.51 
Tote) Care in ShOPsss «<< .65:0 6.81 7.04 9.72 8.11 7.64 7.42 5.45 8.11 10.88 §.13 4.26 7.34 





*Denotes deficiency. 





Suggestions to Local Freight Agents 
{From the Frisco-Man.*] 


A great deal has been said to you in the past few months in 
connection with the new agency plan, but I want to direct your 
particular attention to the fact that the freight traffic department 
depends exclusively on you—the local agent—for the solicitation 
at your station. Formerly our traveling freight agents made 
periodical visits to your stations, called on receivers and forward- 
ers of freight—soliciting maximum haul on their consignments, 
and at the same time developing if they had any grievances in the 
way of unpaid claims, complaints against service, etc.; but under 
the new plan the agent is sole traffic representative at his station, 
and being constantly on the ground is in a position to be of greater 
assistance to them in every way. . . . Visit regularly all re- 
ceivers and forwarders of freight, soliciting maximum haul on 
their in and outbound movements. Be on the lookout for 
those improper rate adjustments that tend to place your station 
at a disadvantage as compared with your competitors. Bring 
such discrepancies immediately to the attention of this depart- 
ments. : 

All claims that instructions permit you to pay should be taken 
care of immediately. Others should be passed on the same day 
they reach you, and followed up consistently until paid or de- 
clined. 

Successful solicitation is the culmination of an amiable person- 
ality on the part of the railroad representative and good service 
on the part of the company itself. Endeavor at all times to be 
unfailing and uniformly courteous to all our patrons. Do any- 
thing within the bounds of reason that will more securely cement 
their friendship. Try particularly hard to please in every way 
the exacting and unreasonable, of which there are a few in every 





*Extracts from an article by J. A. Middleton, Freight Traffic Manager 
of the St. Louis & San Francisco. 








while until our entire force of competitive agents are taking 
pardonable pride in the fact that they are securing more freight 
for their respective stations than is being received over the rails 
of their competitors. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The commission has suspended from January 1 to May 1, a 
certain rule in tariffs of W. H. Hosmer, agent, providing for 
a rental charge of $5 per car per trip for a heated refrigerator 
or other insulated car. The rule relates to the carload move- 
ments of potatoes from producing points in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin during the winter season, and the lines primarily inter- 
ested are the western trunk lines. 


The commission has suspended to May*1 tariffs of “the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, and certain other roads which proposed increases in rates 
on grain and grain products, in carloads, from Kansas City, 
Mo., and other points in Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Colorado to points in Louisiana. The present wheat rate from 
Kansas City, for example, to Morgan City, lowa, is 30 cents 
per 100 lb. The proposed rate is 37 cents per 100 Ib., an in- 
crease of 7 cents. The present corn rate between the same 
points is 28 cents per 100 lb. The proposed rate is 33 cents per 
100 Ib., an increase of 5 cents. Rates to and from other points 
are increased from 2 to 11.85 cents per 100 lb. 


In conformance with the public resolution, approved June 30, 
1906, and the sundry civil act, approved May 27, 1908, for which 
appropriation was made in an act approved October 22, 1913, the 
commission is authorized, at its discretion, to investigate and 
report on the use and need of any appliances intended to pro- 
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mote the safety of railway operation, which may be furnished in 
completed shape to it for such investigation entirely free of cost 
to the government. Any person desiring to submit an appliance 
should forward complete specifications and detailed in prints 
showing clearly the construction and method of. operation of 
the appliance. Certain other specifications must also be fol- 
lowed. The plans, etc., will not be returned. It is not neces- 
sary to submit models. If they are sent, however, they will be 
returned if the owner so requests, but they must be sent at the 
owner's risk. Correspondence regarding this matter should be 
addressed to Interstate Commerce Commission, Safety Appli- 
ance Division, Washington, D. C. 





Complaint Dismissed 


Memphis Freight Bureau v. Baltimore & Ohio, et al. 
by the commission: 


Complaint is made that the defendants’ rates for the trans- 
portation of imported burlap from New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Norfolk and Newport News to Memphis are unreason- 
able as compared with the rates on like traffic from the same 
ports to St. Louis, Mo. The commission finds that the rate of 
38 cents to Memphis as compared to the rate of 22 cents to St. 
Louis does not result in undue prejudice against the former 
city. The circumstances and conditions surrounding the trans- 
portation to St. Louis and to Memphis are very dissimilar, and 
there is no evidence tending to prove that the rate to Memphis 
is unreasonable. (28 I. C. C., 543.) 


Alton Board of Trade v. Chicago & Alton et al. Opinion by 
Commissioner McChord: 


Complaint is made against the class rates from Alton, IIL, 
to Henderson and Owensboro, Ky., because they exceed those 
from East St. Louis to the same destination. It is contended 
that both of these originating points are similarly situated with 
respect to natural as well as commercial advantages, and that 
in reality Alton should be in the East St. Louis switching dis- 
trict. The commission finds that conditions at Alton and East 
St. Louis are not absolutely similar. Alton as related to the 
south is some distance beyond East St. Louis, and traffic for 
Henderson and Owensboro always necessitates the service of 
one, or sometimes two additional lines, to get it to East St. 
Louis. The commission also decides against an application of 
the Louisville & Nashville to be allowed to charge higher rates 
to Henderson and Owensboro from Alton than from Alton and 
East St. Louis to Louisville. (28 I. C. C., 589.) 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


George W. Bellamy has resigned as chairman of the Arkansas 
Railroad Commission, but remains a member of the commission. 
Commissioner W. F. McKnight has been made chairman. 


Opinion 


James E. Quan, a wholesale grocer of Chicago, and Wal- 
ter A. Shaw, civil engineer, also of Chicago, have been ap- 
pointed members of the Illinois Public Utilities Commission, the 
new body which on January first succeeded the state railroad 
‘and warehouse commission. One more member is yet to be 
appointed. 


The Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission has held 
several conferences with representatives of the express compa- 
nies and shippers, with a view to establishing state express rates 
as near uniform as possible with the system of rates prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Pennsylvania Public Service Commission entered upon 
its full powers on January 1, and will complete its organization 
of bureaus without delay. Thus far the commission’s powers 
have been restricted mainly to the disposition of complaints 
handed over by the State Railroad Commission, which it suc- 
ceeded, and approval of contracts between municipalities and 
public service companies. The accident division is already or- 
ganized and is in charge of J. P. Dohoney, who is preparing a 
report showing the location of every grade crossing. Accidents 
of an “industrial” character, such as occur in roundhouses, car 
shops and the like will be reported to the bureau of statistics 
of the department of labor and industry, which is a branch of 
the government separate from the public service commission. 
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COURT NEWS 


Attorney-General Barker of Missouri has filed suits against 
several of the principal roads of the state for the recovery of 
amounts collected by them in passenger fares and freight bills 
in excess of the rates finally sustained by the order of the Su- 
preme Court in the Missouri rate cases, during the pendency of 
the suits. He has announced that such suits will be filed against 
all of the thirteen roads involved as fast as they can be pre- 
pared. The attorney-general estimates the total of overcharges 
at from $15,000,000 to $18,000,000, but has set the figure at $2,- 
000,000 for each road in the suits, pending a definite accounting. 


Judge Sanborn at St. Louis on December 26 directed the re- 
ceivers of the St. Louis & San Francisco to file suits against 
former directors and officers of the company for the restitution 
of profits gained in the sale of subsidiary lines to the Frisco, 
provided the special counsel appointed by the court shall be- 
lieve such suits can be successfully maintained. The court ap- 
pointed as special counsel for the receivers, John D. Johnson 
and Loomis Johnson, who were counsel for W. W. Niles, a stock- 
holder who had previously asked permission to file such suits 
on behalf of the stockholders. The court held a hearing on De- 
cember 22, on the question as to whether the suits should be 
filed by the receivers or by the stockholders. 





RatLway ConstrucTION IN CuiL1.—Last June the mileage of 
railway under construction in Chili amounted to 1,850, the total 
approximate cost being computed at about $65,000,000. 


FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE IN JAPAN.—At the present time Japan 
is suffering from a shortage of freight cars on the government 
railroads. The reason is probably to be found in the fact that 
the traffic has increased much faster than the amount of rolling 
stock. There are also other aggravating features. For example, 
in one district there were frequent railway interruptions because 
of a flood. In a second district there was an industrial ex- 
hibition which added a large amount of traffic. In the north- 
eastern regions the rice crop failed and a large number of cars 
had to be used to transport rice from other portions of Japan 
to that region. It is said that in the Kobe railway division 50,000 
tons of freight are received daily for transportation, but that the 
carrying capacity on hand amounts to but 2,500 tons. The rail- 
way board is now making new cars to fill the want. 


RaTEs OF FARE ON COPENHAGEN STREET Car Lines.—In Copen- 
hagen the uniform fare for a street car ride is about 234 cents, 
including transfer privileges, which are very liberal. Passengers 
can change to cars running in both the same and opposite di- 
rections, but only on the line belonging to the company issuing 
the transfer. There are at the present time three of these com- 
panies. Most of the lines also have shorter zones where the 
rate is but 134 cents. That rate, however, carries with it no 
transfer privileges. Children under five years of age can ride 
free when they are carried on the lap of a fare paying passenger. 
Two children under 12 years of age are carried on a single full 
fare ticket. School tickets are issued to children under 15 years 
of age at the rate of 67 cents per month for a single line and 80 
cents per month for several lines. The method of fare collection 
is worthy of note, the passengers being supplied with tickets 
which are retained and shown on demand during the trip. 


A Ropert’s AMERICAN TRACK LAYING MACHINE IN AUSTRALIA.— 
A short while ago a Robert’s track laying machine was used for 
the first time in Australia. A trial was made in the construction 
of the East-to-West Transcontinental Railway, which is to con- 
nect Western Australia with the railway service of the eastern 
states. The first trial was reported as satisfactory, except that 
some inconvenience was experienced because some of the Aus- 
tralian plates were badly joined. Forty-two men worked on the 
machine, half with the train and half behind it. It took them three 
and one-half hours to lay a half-mile of track and the follow-on 
spikers had fixed the rails in another hour. Work had to be dis- 
continued as soon as the half mile was laid, because of a lack of 
rolling stock and locomotives. The half mile laid, however, shows 
what the track layer can accomplish. It is hoped to lay the rails 


on the East-to-West line at the rate of two miles a day. Many 
believe that that cannot be accomplished, however, because of 
construction work and bridges. The machine, itself, if properly 
supplied, can lay at least one mile a day. 
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Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers 


W. H. Emerson, acting freight claim agent of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, with office at Chicago, has been appointed freight 
claim agent. ¢ 


W. C. Hurst, general superintendent of the eastern district 
of the Pere Marquette at Saginaw, Mich., has resigned to be- 
come. vice-president and general manager of the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis, with headquarters at Springfield, IIl. 


L. A. Lambert, special accountant of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
has been appointed to the new position of auditor of miscel- 
laneous receipts and accounts, and J. P. O’Malley, chief clerk 
to the auditor of merchandise receipts, becomes assistant au- 
ditor of that department. This is also a new position. 


Joseph Davis Greene, auditor of disbursements of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, at Philadelphia, Pa., was retired under the pen- 
sion rules of the company on December 31. He was born at 
Greens’ Mills, Hocking county, Ohio, on December 7, 1843, and 
was educated at Friends’ Central School and at the Quaker 
City Business College, Philadelphia, Pa. He entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad on August 21, 1865, as a clerk 
in the office of the auditor of disbursements, and on June 1, 
1873, was made chief clerk to the controller. From January 1, 
1875, to the following June, he was chief clerk in the office of 
the auditor of disbursements and then was made assistant audi- 
tor of disbursements, becoming auditor of disbursements on 
January 1, 1892. His entire service has been with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

John Sebastian, third vice-president in charge of passenger 
traffic of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with office at Chi- 
cago, retired on January | on account of ill health. Mr. Sebas- 
tian was born January 
28, 1849, at Newport, 
Ky., and began railway 
work in 1869. He was 
with the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe until 
1880, for the first three 
years clerk in the gen- 
eral ticket office, then 
for’ seven years chief 
clerk in the general pas- 
senger and ticket agent’s 
office, and one year as 
traveling agent. He went 
with the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific as gen- 


eral southwestern pas- 
senger agent in 1880, 
and seven years later 


was promoted to gen- 
eral ticket and passen- 
ger agent of the Chi- 
cago, Kansas & Neb- 
raska division, which of- 
fice he held for two 
years. He was then made general passenger and ticket agent 
of the road, and from July, 1902, to January of the following 
year he was passenger traffic manager. For seven years from 
January, 1903, he was passenger traffic manager of the entire 
Rock Island system, including the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf, and the St. Louis, Kansas 
City & Colorado. For four years from February, 1906, he was 
also passenger traffic manager of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. For eight months in 1909 
he was passenger traffic manager of the Colorado Southern, 
New Orleans & Pacific, and from December 1, 1909, until the 
present time he has been third vice-president of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, in charge of passenger traffic. 

John R. Kenly, who has been elected president of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, as has already been announced in these columns, was 
born on January 21, 1847, at Baltimore, Md., and began railway 
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work in July, 1868, with the Pittsburgh & Connellsville, now a 
part of the Baltimore .& Ohio, and until 1871 he was resident 
engineer of construction on that road. He was then resident 
engineer of construction on the Union Railroad tunnel at Balti- 
more, Md., until his appointment in August, 1873, as engineer 
and roadmaster of the Union Railroad of Baltimore. From No- 
vember, 1876, to April, 1882, he was engineer and superintendent 
of the same road. He was appointed superintendent of the Rich- 
mond & Petersburg, now a part of the Atlantic Coast Line, on 
April 5, 1882, and on January 1, 1885, became superintendent of 
transportation of the Atlantic Coast Line. Four years later he 
was promoted to assistant general manager, and from July l, 
1891, to November, 1902, he was general manager. In Novem- 
ber, 1902, he became fourth vice-president and general manager, 
then from April to November 21, 1905, was fourth vice-president, 
and since that time was third vice-president until his recent elec- 
tion as president of the same road. 


Operating Officers 


W. A. McGovern has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Idaho division of the Oregon Short Line. 


C. L. Hinkle, superintendent of the Toledo, St. Louis & West- 
ern, has been appointed general superintendent, with office at 
Frankfort, Ind. 


W. H. Andrews, superintendent of the Georgetown & West- 
ern, at Georgetown, S. C., has been appointed general manager, 
and J. A. Emmart succeeds Mr. Andrews, as superintendent. 


A. C. Elston, general agent of the Erie, at Chicago, has been 
appointed superintendent of the New York division, with head- 
quarters at Jersey City, N. J., succeding J. B. Dickson, pro- 
moted. 


George F. Turley, trainmaster of the Norfolk & Western at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, has been appointed general manager of the 
Virginia-Carolina, and the New River, Holston & Western, with 
headquarters at Abingdon, Va. 


The office of C. E. Ocheltree, assistant superintendent of the 
Wabash, has been transferred from Decatur, Ill., to Forrest, and 
he has also taken over the duties of trainmaster on the sixth, 
seventh and eighth districts, succeeding William Walmsley, as- 
signed to other service. 


F. R. Bartles, trainmaster of the Northern Pacific at Pasco, 
Wash., has been appointed superintendent of the Fargo division, 
with headquarters at Dilworth, Minn., succeeding T. W. Lowry, 
transferred to the Minnesota division, Staples, Minn., succeed- 
ing A. J. Sovereign, granted indefinite leave of absence after 
35 years’ continuous service. 


E. R. Scoville, superintendent of the Ohio division of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, at Chillicothe, Ohio, has been 
appointed a member of the newly-organized General Safety 
Committee, and J. D. Stack, assistant superintendent of the 
Toledo division of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, with 
headquarters at Dayton, Ohio, has been promoted to super- 
intendent, succeeding Mr. Scoville. 


T. E. Coyle, whose appointment as superintendent of the Pasco 
division of the Northern Pacific, with office at Pasco, Wash., 
effective January 1, has been announced in these columns, was 
born at Port Alleghanyy Pa., October 17, 1873. He received a 
public school education, and spent one year taking a technical 
course in a college at Belfont, Pa. In 1891 he began railway 
work with the Erie as a telegraph operator, and a year later went 
to the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. In 1893 he went to Ta- 
coma and began work as a telegraph operator with the Northern 
Pacific, with which company he has been ever since. He was suc- 
cessively promoted to agent, train despatcher, chief despatcher, 
trainmaster and assistant superintendent. At the time of his 
recent promotion he was assistant superintendent at Tacoma, 
Wash. 


William Ayer Baldwin, whose appointment as assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of the Erie grand division of the Erie, with 
headquarters at New York, has been announced in these col- 
umns, was born at Elmira, N. Y., and was educated at Cornell 
University. He began railway work in September, 1896, in the 
engineering department of the Erie, and from May, 1899, to 
April, 1909, was consécutively rodman, assistant engineer and 
division engineer on various divisions of the Erie. He then en- 
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tered the operating department of the same road as trainmaster 
on the Cincinnati division. On December 1, 1910, he was made 
superintendent of the Chicago & Lima division, and in May, 
1912, became superintendent of the Delaware and Jefferson di- 
visions, at Susquehanna, Pa., which position he held at the time 
of his recent appointment as assistant general superintendent of 
the Erie grand division, of the same road, as above noted. 


Arthur Bointon Shafer, whose appointment as superintendent 
of the New York, Susquehanna & Western and the Wilkesbarre 
& Eastern, with headquarters at Jersey City, N. J., has been an- 
nounced in these col- 
umns, was born on April 
19, 1871, at Milford, 
N. J. He learned teleg- 
raphy while serving on 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and was made an 
extra operator in June, 
1887. In January, 1889, 
he went .to the Lehigh 
Valley as operator at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. and 
left that company in 
May, 1890, to go to the 
Lehigh & Hudson as 
agent at Franklin Junc- 
tion, N. J. In October, 
1890, he became operator 
at Canaan, Conn., on the 
Central New England & 
Western, now a part of 
the Central New Eng- 
land, and in March, 1891, 
went to the New York & 
New England, now a 
part of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, as an extra 
operator, and in August, 1892, returned to the service of the 
Lehigh & Hudson. He was appointed agent in June, 1894, of 
the Wilkesbarre & Eastern at Clifton, Pa., and the following 
October, was made despatcher’s operator on the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western, becoming despatcher in March, 1895. 
He was promoted to chief despatcher in September, 1904, and in 
March, 1906, was made trainmaster of the Wilkesbarre & East- 
ern, becoming assistant superintendent of the New York, Sus- 
quehanna & Western and the Wilkesbarre & Eastern in April, 
1913, which position he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the same roads, as above noted. 





A. B. Shafer 


Frederic Bowen Lincoln, whose appointment as general super- 
intendent of the Erie grand division of the Erie, with office at 
New York City, has been announced in these columns, was born 
in October, 1867, at New 
York, and was educated 
in the public schools and 
at New York Univers- 
ity. He began railway 
work on May 20, 1887, 
in the engineering de- 
partment of the Erie, 
and to June, 1892, was 
consecutively rodman, 
transitman and assistant 
engineer. He was then, 
for over three years, as- 
sistant engineer of the 
Allegany and Susque- 
hanna divisions, and 
from November, 1895, 
to May, 1897, was train- 
master of the Toby 
branch, in charge of 
maintenance and _ oper- 
ation of the same road. 
In May, 1897, he became 
agent of the Erie at 
Salamanca, N. Y., and 
from December, 1898, to March, 1902, was superintendent of 
the Tioga division of the same road and superintendent of the 
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Blossburg Coal Company. He. was. then, to.October, 1903, gen- 
eral manager of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, and from October, 1903, to the ;following February was 
special agent for’ the’ vice-president: amd général manager of the 
Erie. In February, 1904, he was appointed superintendent of 
the Susquehanna division of the»Delaware & Hudson, remain- 
ing in that position until August, 1905, then for a short time 
he was superintendent of construction of the Delaware & East- 
ern. From October, 1905, to March, 1906, he was superintend- 
ent of construction of: the O’Rourke Engineering Construction 
Company, New York, engaged on the New York Central & 
Hudson River terminal work, at Forty-second street, New 
York. On March 15, 1906, he became assistant to the receiver 
of the Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern, which position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment as general superintendent 
of the Erie, as above noted. 


Robert Stevens Parsons, who has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Ohio grand division of the Erie, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio, as has been announced in these columns, was 
born at Hohokus, N. J., and was educated at Rutgers College. 
He began railway work in 1895, as rodman on the Erie; the fol- 
lowing year he was made assistant engineer, and in 1899, became 
division engineer of the New York, Susquehanna & Western. 
In 1903 he was appointed engineer of maintenance of way of the 
Erie, and three years later became assistant general super- 
intendent of the same road. He was promoted to superintendent 
of the Susquehanna division in 1907, and three years later was 
transferred in the same capacity to the New York division. On 
January 1, 1913, he was appointed assistant general manager of 
the lines east of Buffalo, N. Y., and Salamanca, with headquarters 
at New York, which position he held at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as general manager of the Ohio grand division of the 
same road, as above noted. Mr. Parsons has been a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers since 1900. 


Traffic Officers 


H. F. Bell has been appointed commercial agent of the South- 
ern Railway, with headquarters at Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Roger P. Hurley has been appointed general agent, traffic de- 
partment, of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, at Detroit, Mich. 


George W. Smith, export agent of the Pennsylvania Lines 
West at Chicago, has had his title changed to foreign freight 
agent. 


George H. Wilcox, assistant @eneral freight agent of the 
Georgia Southern & Florida at Macon, Ga., has had his authority 
extended over the Hawkinsville & Florida Southern and the 
Macon & Birmingham, with headquarters at Macon, Ga. 


L. C. Gaty, general auditor of the Jonesboro, Lake City & 
Eastern, has been appointed also general freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Jonesboro, Ark., succeeding H. M. 
Gregory, resigned to take service with the Arkansas Railroad 
Commission. 


J. T. Conley, assistant general freight agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, with office at Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been appointed general freight agent, with office at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding W. E. Prendergast, resigned to become a member of the 
Western Classification Committee. F. E. Otis, commercial agent 
at St. Paul, has been appointed assistant general freight agent 
at Minneapolis, succeding Mr. Conley. 


W. B. Groseclose has resigned as assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with office at Chicago, 
and the office is abolished, effective January 1. W. W. Miller, 
assistant general freight agent, has been appointed general freight 
agent, with office at St. Louis, succeeding J. W. Allen. R. D. 
Williams, chief clerk in the general freight office at St. Louis, 
has been appointed assistant general freight agent at St. Louis, 
and J. W. Allen has been appointed general agent, freight de- 
partment, at St. Louis. 


W. A. Rambach, assistant general freight agent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific-Iron Mountain system at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
promoted to assistant to vice-president in charge of traffic 
of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain System, the Denver & 
Rio Grande, and the Western Pacific, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, succeeding E. B. Boyd, resigned. W. H. Alexander, chief 
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clerk of the tariff bureau, succeeds Mr. Rambach, and J. F. 
Harris, chief clerk to the general freight agent of the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at St. Louis, a new position. 


Walter S.’ Franklin, Jr., freight soliciting agent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, at~ Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
soliciting fréight agent with ‘headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 
W. R. O’Hara, freight solicitor. at Baltimore, Md., has been 
appointed district freight solicitor at Jacksonville, Fla. R 
Alan Turner, freight solicitor at: New York, has been ap- 
pointed district freight solicitor at Charlotte, N. C. J. T. 
Wray, freight solicitor of the*Union Line at Atlanta, has 
been appointed district freight solicitor, and J. G. Parnell, 
freight solicitor at~ Atlanta, has been appointed traveling 
freight solicitor, both with headquarters at Atlanta. These 
are all new agencies. George Ashbridge, Jr., freight solicitor 
at Toronto, Ont., has been appointed freight solicitor with 
headquarters at New York, succeeding Mr. Turner. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers 


S. S. Arentz has resigned as. chief engineer of construction of 
the Salt Lake & Utah, at Salt Lake City, effective February 1. 


L. S. Rose, signal engineer of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, with office at Cincinnati, O., has been ap- 
pointed engineer of valuation. 


H. C. Williams, assistant chief engineer of construction of the 
Louisville & Nashville, at Louisville, Ky., has been appointed 
chief engineer of construction, with headquarters at Louisville, 
succeeding J. H. Peyton, who goes to another company. 


W. J. Eddy, inspector of tools and machinery of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, at Chicago, IIl., has been appointed master 
mechanic at El Dorado, Ark., vice R. C. Hyde, transferred to 
Manly, Ia. F. W. Williams, master mechanic at Manly, has 
resigned. 


Purchasing Officers 


M. Merryman has been appointed general storekeeper of the 
Western Maryland, with office at Hagerstown, Md. 


Special Officers 


John E. Owens, chief surgeon of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, has been appointed consulting surgeon, and C. W. Hopkins, 
assistant chief surgeon, has been appointed chief surgeon to suc- 
ceed him. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has organized a valuation 
committee. The committee consists of A. W. Newton, general 
inspector of permanent way and structures, chairman; E. A. How- 
ard, real estate and industrial commissioner; J. D. Shields, au- 
ditor of expenditures; E. M. Shelton, assistant general counsel, 
and E. J. Robinson, valuation engineer. 





OBITUARY 


Michael Sweeney, formerly vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Trinity & Brazos Valley, died on December 22, at 
his home in Houston, Tex. He was born on September 29, 1849, 
in Ireland, and began railway work in September, 1872, as a 
clerk in the auditor’s office of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 
He was subsequently in the service of the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern, and the Richmond & Allegheny. From Oc- 
tober, 1887, to December of the following year he was general 
superintendent of the Kanawha & Ohio, and then was super- 
intendent of transportation of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
system at Parsons, Kan., becoming general superintendent of 
the same road in May, 1897. He left the M. K. & T. in 1902, 
and then to 1905, was general superintendent of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis and the Iowa Central. He was elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Trinity & Brazos Valley in 
February, 1905, resigning from that position in March, 1907, 
to engage in the coal business. 





From Buenos Aires To Asuncion.—Through train service 
from Buenos Aires to Asuncion is now in operation. There is 
but one train a week, and the run requires 4914 hours. This 
compares with the five or six day trip by steamer. 
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LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING 


THE MINNEAPCLIS, ST. PAUL, ROCHESTER & DuBUQUE. TRAC- 
TION, Minneapolis, Minn., has ordered three type 400 gas-electric 
locomotives from the General Electric Company. 


THE AMERICAN RAILROAD OF Porto Rico has ordered four 
compound consolidation locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Company. These locomotives will have 14 and 20 by 20 in. 
cylinders, 37 in. driving wheels and a total weight in working 
order of 83,000 lb. The steam pressure will be 213 Ib. 


THE INTERCOLONIAL, reported in an unconfirmed item in the 
Railway Age Gazette of December 19, as having ordered six 
consolidation and five switching locomotives from the Canadian 
Locomotive Company, placed orders for but six consolidation 
and five switching locomotives with that company. 


CAR BUILDING 


-THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN is inquiring for 10 
passenger cars. 


THE GRAND TRUNK has ordered 500 flat cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. 


THe Minnesota NortHwEst has ordered one type RE-70B-11 
gas-electric car from the General Electric Company. 


Tue New York, OntTARIO & WESTERN has ordered 12 passen- 
ger cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAuL, RoCHESTER & DuBuUQUE TRAC- 
TION, Minneapolis, Minn., has ordered three type RE-70B-11 gas- 
electric cars from the General Electric Company. 


Tue Cuicaco ELevatep RariLways have ordered 120 elevated 
car bodies from the Cincinnati Car Company. These cars are 
to be supplied with Baldwin trucks. 





SIGNALING 


The Federal Signal Company has taken the contract to in- 
stal a 24-lever mechanical interlocking plant on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville at Lewisburg, Tenn. 


The signal department of the Baltimore & Ohio reports that 
about $1,000,000 has been expended in extensions and improve- 
ments during 1913. This brings the total cost of the signal ap- 
paratus on the Baltimore & Ohio lines up to about $5,000,000. 





Harpor Work AT DaAIREN IN MANCHURIA.—The South Man- 
churia plans to spend $1,500,000 on harbor construction during 
the fiscal year ending February, 1915. The chief work will be 
the reclamation of the shore front at the east of the east quay, 
construction of the northeast breakwater, reconstruction of the 
quay wall on the west side of the main quay, and the construc- 
tion of a new third quay to the west of the main quay. It is 
also reported that the railroad plans to construct a new coal 
shed at the Dairen wharves at an estimated cost of $350,000. 
The pier will be modeled after the Brown hoist system. The 
coming budget of the railway will include an outlay for the pur- 
chase of part of the material and/the machinery needed. The 
continued increase of Fushun. coal shipments from the port 
necessitates the improvement of the facilities for loading, the 
current demand for the product severely taxing at times the or- 
dinary methods in use. Shipments of Fushun coal now total 
nearly 1,000,000 tons a year. The South Manchuria has al- 
ready spent no less than $4,300,000 on its harbor work at Dairen, 
and the improvements already effected bid fair to make the port 
one of the finest in the Far East, especially as to the facilities 
for handling both incoming and outgoing cargoes. 
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The Ross Wortham Company, McCormick building, Chicago, 
will, on and after January 1, have the exclusive sales agency of 
the Garland car ventilator and all other Garland devices. 


Ernst Wiener, for some years president of the Ernst Wiener 
Company, of New York City, has opened an office at 45 West 
Wilhelm street, Berlin, Germany, to represent American manu- 
facturers in Europe. 


George W. Bender, who has been general manager of Mudge 
& Co., in charge of the manufacturing department, will also, ef- 
fective January 1, have full charge of the sales department, Rob- 
ert M. Smith, general sales manager, having resigned and this 
position having been abolished. 


Franklin Railway Supply Company 


The Franklin Railway Supply Company, New York, because 
of growth in business has been compelled to enlarge and re- 
organize its sale de- 
partment. Walter H. 
Coyle has been elected 
second vice-president in 
charge of sales. Will- 
iam L. Allison will re- 
main in charge of the 
company’s office at Chi- 
cago as western sales 
manager. J. H. Steiger 
will continue in charge 
of sales on the Pacific 
coast, with office in San 
Francisco, as_ will also 
Pedro M. Armendariz 


in charge of sales in 
Mexico with office in 
Mexico City. Ralph G. 


Coburn has been pro- 
moted to eastern sales 
manager, and Alan Lich- 
tenhein to Canadian 
sales manager, both with 
offices at 30 Church 
street, New York. 
Walter H. Coyle was born at Salamanca, N. Y., December 27, 
1878. Four years later his family removed to Meadville, Pa., 
and Mr. Coyle was edu- 
cated in the public schools 
of that place. After 
leaving school he was 
for 11 years in the serv- 
ice ot the Erie Railroad 
in various capacities in 
the mechanical and traffic 
departments. In Janu- 
ary, 1905, he became 
identified with the Kent 
Manufacturing Company, 
Kent, Ohio, and in June 
of the same year entered 
the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Franklin 
Railway Supply Com- 
pany, with headquarters 
at Franklin, Pa. In June, 
1911, he was made as- 
sistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, with headquarters 
at New York, and was 
placed in charge of the 
sales department of the 
central territory, which position he held until his election as 
second vice-president, as noted above. 





Walter H. Coyle 





Ralph G. Coburn 
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Ralph G. Coburn, who has been appointed eastern - sales 


manager, with headquarters at New York, was born at 
Boston in 1882. He 
graduated from Har- 


vard in 1904, and en- 
tered the service of the 
American Glue Com- 
pany. Heremained with 
that company about four 
years, being in charge of 
its western factories and 
having his headquarters 
at Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Chicago. On May 
1, 1909, he opened the 
Chicago office of the 
Franklin Railway Sup- 
ply Company as resident 
sales manager. On 
June 1, 1911, he was 
made assistant to the 
vice-president, in charge 
of eastern-southern ter- 
ritory, with headquarters 
at New York, which 
position he held until his 
appointment as eastern 
sales manager. 

Alan Lichtenhein was born May 24, 1887, and is a graduate 
of both Williams College and the Harvard Law School. Upon 
the death of his father, who for many years occupied a very 
prominent position in the Canadian railway supply field, he en- 
tered the service of the Franklin Railway Supply Company in 
Canada, and now succeeds to his father’s position in charge of 
Canadian sales of that company. 





Alan Lichtenhein 





E. L. Adreon, Southwestern Manager of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company and the Westinghouse Traction Brake 
Company, died suddenly in St. Louis, Mo., on Monday last. 


The Curtain Supply Company, Chicago, has received an order 
for Pullman type diaphragms for the last 80 general service 
Pullman sleepers and for the last 14 general service Pullman 
parlor cars built by the Pullman Company. 


The selling business of the Gorham Engineering Company, 
San Francisco, Cal., will hereafter be carried on by the newly 
incorporated Gorham Fire Apparatus Company. -This firm is 
the distributor for the Pyrene Manufacturing Company, makers 
of the Pyrene fire extinguisher, on the Pacific coast, and has 
offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. 

Mudge & Co. announce the termination, ‘effective January 1, 
of the contract for the manufacture and sale of Garland ven- 
tilators and other Garland devices. Thomas H. Garland has re- 
signed as vice-president of Mudge & Co., and will devote his 
time to the manufacture, sale and improvement of the Garland 
ventilator as well as the other devices of which he is the inventor. 

The Curtain Supply Company, Chicago, has furnished the 
following equipment for the 150 passenger cars recently ordered 
by the Chicago & North Western and the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha: fireproof diaphragms, with Rex opening 
pleat, Kex vestibule curtains, with opening shields, Ring 88 cur- 
tain fixtures on 20 observation, dining and parlor cars and Rex 
friction rollers on 48 coaches, 6 chair cars and 32 smoking cars. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Union Switch 
& Signal Company, on December 22, it was voted to call a spe- 
cial meeting of the stockholders, to be held on March 10, for 
the purpose of voting for or against an increase in the capital 
stock of the company to $10,000,000. The increased stock is to 
be common stock, and it is the intention of the board to declare 
a stock dividend of 33% per cent. as soon as the necessary ac- 
tion can be taken. 

The Signal Accessories Company, of 30 Church street, New 
York, and the W. F. Bossert Manufacturing Company, Utica, 
N. Y., are now operating as one company, under the name of the 
Signal Accessories Company, Inc., with main office and works 
at Utica, N. Y., and sales department at 30 Church street, New 
York. The officers of this company are W. F. Bossert, presi- 
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dent; F. C. Lavarack, vice-president and general sales manager ; 
F. L. Guillaume, treasurer; D. E. Phillips, assistant treasurer, 
and W. H. Roberts, secretary. 


American Arch Company 


At the annual meeting of the directors of the American Arch 
Company, John P. Neff and William L. Allison were elected 
vice-presidents. 

Mr. Neff was born at La Fontaine, Ind., May 2, 1874. In 
1895 he was graduated 
from the mechanical en- 
gineering department of 
Purdue University and 
entered the service of 
the Chicago & North 
Western as a special ap- 
prentice. During the 
greater part of his spe- 
cial apprenticeship he 
was in charge of the 
locomotive testing plant 
where a very consider- 
able amount of research 
work was being carried 
on. Following this he 
served as a machinist; 
assistant roundhouse 
foreman at Chicago; di- 
vision foreman of the 
motive power  depart- 
ment at Waseca, Minn., 
October, 1899, to May, 
J. P. Neff 1901; master mechanic 

at Huron, S. D., May, 
1901, to September, 1902; master mechanic of the Western 
Iowa division, with headquarters at Boone, Iowa, September, 
1902, to July, 1904. In 1904 he left railroad service to take a 
position as engineer of tests of the American Locomotive Equip- 
ment Company. In 1906 
he was made mechanical 
engineer of that com- 
pany, and succeded to a 
similar position with the 
American Arch Com- 
pany when it was formed 
in 1910. In March, 1912, 
he was made assistant to 
the president of the 
American Arch Com- 
pany, which position he 
held until his recent elec- 
tion as vice-president. 

William Locke Allison 
was born near Salisbury, 
N. C., March 20, 1876. 
He was educated at the 
Davis Military School, 
Winston-Salem, N. C,, 
and received a United 
States Military Academy 
appointment, but did not 
graduate. He entered 
the government service 
as United States deputy marshal, which position he held for 
three and a half years. From March, 1898, to January, 1904, 
he was employed by the Baldwin Locomotive Works in various 
capacities, the last year of his service with that company being 
as engineer of tests. From January, 1904, to August, 1909, he 
“was mechanical engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Chicago. In 1909 he became identified 
with the Franklin Railway Supply Company, and for two years 
was mechanical manager, with office at New York. Since that 
time he has been western sales manager, with office at Chicago, 
and has also been western sales manager of the Rome Merchant 
Iron Mills and the Economy Devices Corporation, and general 
western sales manager of the American Arch Company. 








W. L. Allison 





John Daniel Taylor, the inventor of “all-electric” interlocking 
switch and signal apparatus, died on December 16. For the last 
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nine years Mr. Taylor had been with the Union Switch & Signal 
Company at Swissvale. He was born March 22, 1861, in Pike- 
ton, Pike county, Ohio. He graduated from the high school in 
that place when he was about 17 years old. In or about 1893 
he organized a company in Chillicothe, Ohio, and built there 
his first two all-electric interlockings in the shops of the Balti- 
more & Ohio. One of these is installed at East Norwood, Ohio, 
at the crossing of the Baltimore & Ohio South Western and the 
Cincinnati Northern. In 1899 the Taylor Switch & Signal 
Company was incorporated in Buffalo, N. Y. That company 
was later consolidated with the Pneumatic Signal Company of 
Buffalo, and became the General Railway Signal Company, now 
at Rochester, N. Y. In 1904 Mr. Taylor entered the employ 
of the Union Switch & Signal Company, and was immediately 
assigned the task of developing the a. c. indication electric 
interlocking system. He also had a hand in the development of 
the multiple unit type of electric interlocking, the Taylor centri- 
fugal relay, the style T signal, and various other types of elec- 
trical apparatus. 


The Railroad Water & Coal Handling Company was or- 
ganized on January 1, 1914, with M. D. Miller, president; T. S. 
Leake, vice-president, and W. F. Leake, secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Miller is well known among railway engineers, having been 
engaged in railway water service operation for 26 years. From 
1887 to 1903 he was division and general foreman of water 
service on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. - In 1903-04 he 
was in charge of water service on the Illinois Central and Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley lines, organizing this work into a special 
department. From 1904 to 1911 he was superintendent of water 
service on the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain system, com- 
pletely overhauling a large portion of the water stations and in- 
stalling over 40 treating plants. From 1911 to date he has been 
with the T. W. Snow Construction Company, Chicago, in charge 
of water service and coal chutes. T. S. Leake was in charge of 
buildings and coal chutes on the Illinois Central for 26 years, 
after which he spent three years in similar work on the Mis- 
souri Pacific before entering general contracting work. W. F. 
Leake spent 23 years in similar service on the Illinois Cen- 
tral and has also recently been in general contracting work. 
This company has opened offices at 537 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago, and will specialize in the construction of water and 
coaling stations. It will also make investigations of water supply 
and will design and construct water treating and filtering plants. 
It will also handle a general line of railroad supplies, including 
pipe and fittings, steel and wood tanks, gasoline and oil engines, 
pumps, boilers, etc. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


STANDARD Woop CoNstrucTIoN.—A manual of standard wood 
construction has been published by the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, George K. Smith, secretary, seventh floor, 
Wright building, St. Louis, Mo. It is 4% in. x 7 in., 130 pages, 
paper cover and illustrated, and will be furnished to architects 
and engineers on receipt of request on firm letterhead. The ac- 
curacy of design of all wooden structures has been seriously im- 
paired by the lack of accurate data as to the strength of the 
commercial sizes of timber. It is in order to remedy this con- 
dition governing the use of its product, that the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has had prepared for free distribu- 
tion, this very complete manual which it is hoped will bear the 
same relation to the lumber industry that the Cambria and 
Carnegie hand books do to the steel industry. Three earlier 
editions of this manual have been issued, but the tables in the 
present edition have been entirely recalculated and rearranged, 
and a great deal of additional information has been included. The 
information covered by the tables includes data on strength of 
beams, deflections, properties of commercial size timbers, floors, 
maximum bending moments, joist construction, stud portions, 
wood and steel roof trusses, nailed and spiked joints, formulz and 
tables for trussed beams, recommended working unit stresses and 
the manufacturing and grading rules of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The book is completely indexed and the 
arrangement and method of presenting the material has been 
based largely on that used successfully in the hand books of 
steel construction mentioned above, which are very generally 
known. 
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Beaver VALLEY & Oxnt0.—Incorporated in Pennsylvania with 
$120,000 capital, to build from a point in White township, Beaver 
county, to the Ohio state line, 12 miles. The incorporators in- 
clude W. A. Goehring, president, R. R. Goehring, F. B. Hall, 
Zeleinople, and M. G. Hibbs, Pittsburgh. 


Catcary & Fernie.—Application is being made to the Cana- 
dian parliament for an extension of time to build from 
Calgary, Alta., southwesterly via Kananaskis Pass to the 
headwaters of the Elk river, B. C., thence along Elk river 
valley to Fernie, B. C. Permission is also being asked to 
change the office of the company from Fernie, B. C., to 
Calgary, Alta. The Dominion government has granted a 
subsidy in aid of the construction of this line, of from $3,200 
to $6,400 a mile, the total not to exceed 100 miles. J. R. 
Lawreym, S. S. Manahan, Victoria, B. C., and A. Mutz, Fernie, 
B. C., are interested in the project. (July 18, p. 131.) 


Granp Marais & NorTHWESTERN.—This company, which was 
incorporated in Minnesota early in 1913, to build from Grand 
Marais, Minn., west to a connection with the Duluth & Northern 
Minnesota, about 50 miles, also to build a number of branch 
lines, is said to have given a contract recently to build the first 
section of 20 miles, and work is now under way clearing the right 
of way. <A. Mitchell, president, and J. Jenswold, secretary, 
Duluth. (June 6, p. 1244.) 


Gur, New Mexico & Paciric.—Incorporated in New Mexico 
with $5,000,000 capital, it is said, to build a line from Roswell, 
N. M., northwest to a connection with the Denver & Rio 
Grande, at Farmington. It is understood that the New Mexico 
Central, now operating from Torrance, north to Santa Fe, 116 
miles, is to form part of the through line. The names of the 
incorporators are not given. 


KETTLE VALLEY.—The Canadian parliament is being asked for 
an extension of time to build lines in British Columbia as follows: 
from a point 50 miles up the north fork of the Kettle river north- 
erly to Fire valley, thence northwesterly following the general 
course of the Fire valley to Vernon, and westerly to a junction 
with the Nicola Kamloops & Similkameen, at or near Quilchena; 
from a point on this line near the junction of the east and west 
forks of the north fork of the Kettle river northeasterly to Frank- 
lin Camp, and thence to Killarney; from a point near Hedley 
on the line to be built from Midway to Hedley northerly along 
Twenty Mile creek for about 20 miles. Authority is also being 
asked to build from a point at or near Otter Summit to the 
Aspen Grove mineral district, about 30 miles, and for the ratifi- 
cation of an agreement with the Vancouver, Victoria & Eastern, 
in connection with Coquihalla joint section. (August 15, p. 313.) 


New Mexico CentraL.—See Gulf, New Mexico & Pacific. 


Norrotk & Ex.cin.—Incorporation is being asked for in Canada 
by this company to build from Simeoe, Ont., through Woodhouse 
Gore, Charlotte, North Walsingham and Houghton townships 
to a point within three miles of the Lake Erie shore, thence 
westerly through Houghton and Bayham townships to Port Bur- 
well, also to build branches and to operate boats from Port Bur- 
well. Price, Garvey & Company, Toronto, are solicitors for ap- 
plicants. 

SprINGFIELD & WeEsTERN (Electric)—This company has com- 
pleted a preliminary survey recently from Mt. Vernon, in Law- 
rence county, Mo., west via Stotts City, Clarkson, Sarcoxie and 
Duenweg to Joplin. The company also plans to build a 9-mile 
branch from Jenkins Creek to Carthage, 54 miles in all. The 
headquarters of the company are at Springfield, Mo. 


WeEsTERN CENTRAL (Electric) —The Ontario legislature is be- 
ing asked to extend the time for building from Guelph, Ont., 
through Guelph, Puslinch, Nassagaweya, Esquesing, Chingua- 
cousy, Toronto Gore, Etobicoke and York townships, to Toronto, 
with a branch from a point near Berlin through Waterloo, Wool- 
wich and Wellesley townships and through Heidelburg to the 
village of Wellesley. A. T. Drummond, Toronto, is interested, 
Wisconsin, ItLinois & Inprana (Electric) —Incorporated in 
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Illinois with $500,000 capital, and headquarters at Chicago, to 
build from the northern line of McHenry county, IIl., south 
through the counties of Cook, Du Page, Will, Kankakee, Liv- 
ingston and McLean. The incorporators include J. C. Will- 
iams and H. M. Walker, Evanston; J. B. Hubling, Downers. 
Grove, and J. L. Clark and C. H. Seeberger, both of Chicago. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


Mempuis, TENN.—The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has let 
a contract to the T. S. Leake Company, Chicago, for a brick 
freight house at Memphis, Tenn., 46 by 485 feet.. A portion of the 
building 46 by 155 feet will be two-story, for office purposes. The 
work will include a transfer platform and an automobile plat- 
form, and the freight house will have asphalt mastic floors. 


South Omaua, Nes.—The Missouri Pacific is building at this 
point a new roundhouse and additional yard trackage of about 
600 cars’ capacity, in addition to completing some second track 
work. 

Tacoma, Wasu.—The Northern Pacific has let a contract to 
the Widell Company, Tacoma, Wash., for the construction of 
several viaducts in connection with its Tacoma terminal im- 
provements. 





AMBULANCE WorK ON THE RaiLways oF Victorta.—The rail- 
way staff in Victoria is giving considerable attention to am- 
bulance work. There are now 45 ambulance corps in existence 
at the principal railway centers. The authorities give every en- 
couragement and facility for the training of the staff in first aid 
and offer prizes, both for team and individual work, annually, 
which are effective in stimulating interest. The system of fur- 
nishing first aid relief to passengers in the event of accident has 
been reorganized during recent years. All stations are now 
equipped with the necessary appliances. 


RaILwAy DEVELOPMENT IN BosntA.—Ever since Bosnia and 
Herzegovina became a part of Austria-Hungary, an extension 
of the railway system of the two countries has been contem- 
plated, with the end in view particularly of facilitating commerce 
with the Balkan and Oriental countries. Recently a bill was 
laid before the lower house of the Hungarian. parliament, pro- 
viding for the construction of various railway lines -in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and for the conversion of several narrow 
gage railways into normal gage lines. The cost of the work is 
to be met by a loan of $55,000,000, which is to be raised, redeem- 
able in 60 years. The Austrian and Hungarian governments will 
make yearly contributions towards covering the loan and de- 
fraying any further expenses which may arise. Nevertheless, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina will only be called upon to pay about 
$250,000 yearly as their share in this extensive railway develop- 
ment. It is understood that the construction and reconstruction 
are to be carried out by the two countries and that they will own 
the roads after completion. 


A Miuirary Ramway Car in InpiaA—The Great Indian 
Peninsula has recently constructed in its new shops at Matunga, 
a military car. The body of the car is 68 ft. long and 10 ft. 
wide on the outside. It is built of Burma teak on a substantial 
steel underframe. The mode of construction is unique, inasmuch, 
as in order to secure the largest possible cross section, the body 
and the underframe are incorporated as one structure. Inside there 
are folding berths sufficient to accompany 66 soldiers. They are 
arranged in three tiers on galvanized steel tubular framing, and 
are very similar to those on a troop ship. The rows of berths 
open onto a side corridor 2 ft. wide. Under the lower berths are 
rifle racks, while above the upper are large parcel racks for the 
soldiers’ kits. Lavatory accommodation is provided at each end, 
and the arrangements in general are such that the cars may also 
be used in ordinary service. The cars will be closely coupled 
and vestibuled together with wide platforms, so that through 
communication is established between them. This is required 
for the service of meals, etc., which may be done from a central 
kitchen. The water supply has been particularly considered. 
Five hundred gallons will be carried under each car in specially 
designed tanks which can be readily cleaned. There is also a 
supply of filtered drinking water. The ventilation is taken care 


of by a series of openings fitted with shutters above the ordinary 
windows. That provides a double row of ventiiators along the 
roof. 
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Boston & Matne.—The Hampden Railroad Company, which 
was organized to build 14.85 miles of road from Bondsville, 
on the Massachusetts Central branch of the Boston & Maine, 
to Athol Junction, on the Boston & Albany, had applied to 
the Massachusetts Public Service Commission for authority 
to issue $1,900,000 additional stock and $2,500,000 bonds. The 
commission, in granting permission to issue the stock and re- 
fusing permission to issue the bonds, said in part: “The 
simple fact that such a road, with no terminals and no roll- 
ing stock, is alleged to have cost about $290,000 a mile, is 
enough to put the commission on strict and careful inquiry 
as to the history of the enterprise and the methods pursued.” 
There was an agreement made by Charles S. Mellen, when 
president of the New York, New Haven & Hartford and the 
Boston & Maine, with R. D. Gillette by which the Boston & 
Maine was to lease the Hampden and pay an annual renta) 
of 5 per cent. of the construction cost. The report of the 
commission says that the cost, including interest, up to De- 
cember 1, 1913, should have been $3,300,000, and that this sum 
is less than the actual amount shown by the accountants of 
the commission to have been spent in building the road. The 
report goes on to say, “In other words, it would appear that 
Mr. Gillette and his associates will not only be deprived of 
any profits or compensation for promoting and building the 
railroad, but may be obliged to stand a financial loss. Insofar 
as this result follows from the application of the principle we 
have adopted, it seems to be unavoidable. Moreover, it may 
not be entirely regrettable in the public interest if the general 
method of railroad promotion and construction employed in 
this case should be found to be unprofitable.” 

See item in regard to the Hampden Railroad in these col- 
umns last week. 

The B. & M. directors on Tuesday voted to lease the 
Hampden. 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & Onto—The New York Stock Ex- 
change has listed $13,500,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, 
due 1938, with authority to issue $1,500,000 additional on no- 
tice of sale. 


Cuicaco, Mirwaukee & St. Paut.—This company has asked 
authority from the Wisconsin railroad commission to issue 
$30,000,000 general and refunding mortgage bonds to reimburse 
the company for expenditures already made on capital ac- 
count, amounting to $20,000,000, and to provide money for the 
completion of construction work now in progress. It has not 
been decided as yet whether the bonds are to be 4%4’s or 5’s. 


Cuicaco & MitwauKkee ELecrric.—Judge Landis has author- 
ized the receiver to pay the semi-annual interest due in Janu- 
ary on the $1,080,000 5 per cent. bonds. 


Erre—The New York Public Service Commission, Second dis- 
trict, has approved an issue of $2,000,000 4 per cent. general 
lien first consolidated mortgage bonds to be sold at not less 
than 80. The proceeds of the sale are to be used to reimburse 
the company for expenditures made for additions and better- 
ments from income. 


Granp TrunKk.—The Grand Trunk has recently purchased the 
plant and equipment of the Chicago, New York & Boston Re- 
frigerator Company and the Whipple Car Company at Chicago. 


Hamppen Rarroap.—See Boston & Maine. 


LaKesipeE & MARBLEHEAD.—The Public Utilities Commission of 
Ohio has given permission to this company to issue $300,000 
additional common stock to be sold at the best price obtain- 
able, but for not less than par, the proceeds of the sale to be 
used for the purchase of a locomotive, a car ferry and other 
capital expenditures. 

LenicH VALLEY.—Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, bought from the 

company and resold to the public at 9314 $10,000,000 general 

consolidated mortgage 4% per cent. bonds of 1903-2003. The 
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proceeds of the sale are to be used to pay off $2,000,000 El- 
mira, Cortland & Northern bonds maturing April 1, 1914, and 
for additional equipment and terminal and other improvements. 


NATIONAL Rartways or Mexico.—Holders of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico prior lien 4% per cent. bonds, the National 
Railroad Company prior lien 4%4 per cent. bonds, and of the 
priority bonds of the Mexican Central are offered the privi- 
lege of receiving the interest due on January 1 on their bonds 
in 6 per cent notes, which are secured by the deposit with 
the Guaranty Trust Company, New York, of £595,580 ($2,- 
977,900) 6 per cent. 10-year treasury gold bonds of the Mexican 
government. The total amount of interest due on January 1 
is $2,460,341. Coupons are to be deposited not later than 
February 1 with the Guaranty Trust Company. 


New York CentraL & Hupson River—The New York Public 
Service Commission, Second district, has approved the issue 
of $10,696,000 equipment trust certificates to be sold at not 
less than 9314. It is understood that $3,000,000 of these cer- 
tificates will be offered through J. P. Morgan & Co., New 
York, in the near future. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—See Boston & Maine. 


PENNSYLVANIA Raitroap.—The Wall Street Journal says negoti- 
ations have been begun between the department of justice 
and the management of the Pennsylvania Railroad looking 
toward the disposal by the railroad company of its hold- 
ings in Norfolk & Western or a part thereof. No official 
statement is obtainable from Pennsylvania representatives, 
but there are indications that the details of the agreement 
remain to be settled. In well informed quarters it is stated 
that early in the present administration the Pennsylvania 
Railroad officers signified to President Wilson their desire 
to do everything possible to meet the administration’s ideas 
in regard to the relations between railroads. The Penn- 
sylvania management has always considered and still con- 
siders that this company’s ownership of stock in the Nor- 
folk & Western is entirely within the law, but not of suffi- 
cient importance to the owning company to be made the 
subject of a protracted and expensive litigation. It is 
stated that the attorney general has not asked the Pennsyl- 
vania to dispose of its Norfolk & Western, but merely 
requested the former company to take the matter up with 
him for discussion. The result of these discussions has 
been a virtual agreement that some plan would be devised 
conforming to the attorney general’s ideas as he outlined 
them, whereby the Pennsylvania would divest itself of its 
present working control of the Norfolk & Western. 


QuanaH, Acme & Paciric.—The Texas railroad commission has 
approved the issue of $170,000 bonds for improvements. 


SEABOARD Air Line.—C. R. Capps, third vice-president, is quoted 
as saying that $20,000,000 bonds, which are to be issued to pay 
for the building of a road from Tampa, connecting with the 
Tampa Northern, and extending from Brooksville, Fla., to 
Inverness, and from there further up the west coat of Florida, 
have been authorized and the company is planning to sell 
them when a favorable bond market makes such a sale feasible. 


Union TERMINAL Company (Dallas, Tex.).—This company has 
filed a deed of trust covering the issue of $5,000,000 5 per cent. 
bonds of April 1, 1912-1942. 


VERMONT VALLEY.—No bids were received for the $2,300,000 
one-year 6 per cent. notes, guaranteed, by the Connecticut 
River Railroad, which were to be issued to pay for the Brattle- 
boro extension and for the cost of acquiring the Montpelier 
& Wells River and the Barre and Barre Branch Railroads. 


WasasH.—The retirement of F. A. Delano as receiver is noted 
elsewhere in this issue. This leaves E. B. Pryor and W. K. 
Bixby as sole receivers. It is understood that no successor 
to Mr. Delano will be appointed. 

The United States district court has authorized the receiv- 
ers to pay for equipment trust obligations falling due on 
January 1. 


WEsTERN MaryLAnp.—The Maryland Public Service Commis- 
sion has approved the issue of $5,000,000 6 per cent. notes, 
mentioned in these columns last week. 








[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


ANNUAL REPORT, UNION PACIFIC, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1913. 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR. 


The operating income, other income, and fixed and other charges, after 
excluding all offsetting accounts, were as follows: 




















INCREASE 
1913. 1912. or DECREASE. 
Average miles of road operated 7,348.97 7,149.87 199.10 
OPERATING INCOME. 
Operating revenues ........... $91,810,306.79 $84,180,096.67 $7,630,210.12 
Outside operations.—revenues. . 1,828,151.80  1,797,512.11 30,639.69 
Totat REVENUES ......... $93,638,458.59 $85,977,608.78 $7,660,849.81 
Operating expenses ........... $52,097,567.31 $48,533,320.24 $3,564,247.07 
Outside operations—expenses... 1,932,649.09  1,856,086.68 76,562.41 
Torat Expenses ......... $54,030,216.40 $50,389,406.92 $3,640,809.48 
Revenves Over EXPENSES..... $89,608,242.19 $35,588,201.86 $4,020,040.33 
OES Ey ee 4,666,276.57  4,368,788.61 297,487.96 
Ner OperaTInG INCOME........ $34,941,965.62 $31,219,413.25 $3,722,552.37 





OTHER INCOME. 
Interest on bonds owned (Table 
13 


$2,647,583.32 $1,834,019.58 $813,563.74 


4 ND CUR ae Ee eee 13,151,422.00 14,651,247.50 —1,499,825.5¢ 
Interest on loans and on open 

accounts—balance .......... 1,951,210.14  2,131,975.97. —180,765.83 
Rentals from lease of road..... 72,966.78 72,941.06 25.72 
Rentals from joint tracks, yards, 

and terminal facilities....... 817,952.17 811,546.75 6,405.42 
Miscellaneous rentals ......... 469,118.88 447,679.36 21,439.52 
Rentals from steamships....... pe kebw ai 101,600.00 —101,600.00 
Net income from lease of un- 

pledged lands and town lots. aekhe eke e 35.40 —35.40 
Miscellaneous income ......... 97,718.18 97,625.84 92.34 





Torat OrHer INCOME..... $19,207,971.47 $20,148,671.46 —$940,699.99 





Total, net operating income and 


other income .............++. $54,149,937.09 $51,368,084.71 $2,781,852.38 





FIXED AND OTHER 
CHARG 


Interest on funded debt in hands 





of the public (Table 12).... $14,201,657.63 $14,068,703.54 $132,954.09 
Sinking fund requirements.... 11,980.00 12,013.33 —33.33 
Hire of equipment—balance.... 1,825,987.69  1,930,118.08 —104,130.39 
Rentals for joint tracks, yards, 
and terminal facilities....... 918,651.40 922,171.05 —3,519.65 
Miseellaneous rentals ......... 413,651.75 369,838.00 43,813.75 
Miscellaneous expenses ....... 903.08 25,247.35 —24,344.27 
oTaL FrIxep AND OTHER 
gg [ak eeeeRS Sw Se $17,372,831.55 $17,328,091.35 $44,740.20 





Surpius Over FIxep AND OTHER 
CHARGES 


$36,777,105.54 $34,039,993.36 $2,737,112.18 





Application of Surplus. 
Dividends on stocks of Union 
Pacific Railroad Co.: 





4 per cent. on preferred stock $3,981,740.00 $3,981,744.00 —$4.00 
10 per cent. on common stock 21,663,370.21 21,664,738.57 —1,368.36 
$25,645,110.21 $25,646,482.57 —$1,372.36 





Surplus after payment of divi- 
dends 


— Decreases. 


The items of Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses, including 
Outside Operations, are dealt with in detail under “Transportation Opera- 
tions” in pages 20 to 24, inclusive. ‘ 

Taxes increased $297,487.76, or 6.81 per cent. over the preceding year, 
and $2,596,542.00, or cones per ae. genes with 1907, there having 

n constant increase during the past six years. : 
bethe decrease in Total Other Income, amounting to $940,699.99, is due 
principally to decrease in “Dividends on stocks owned,” amounting to 
$1,499,825.50, as detailed in Table No. 14, which is partially offset by 
increase in “Interest on bonds owned,” amounting to $813,563.74, as detailed 


in Table No. 13. 
FUNDED DEBT. 


T regon Short Line Railroad Company pledged $108,000,000 par 
haan stock of the Southern Pacific Company with the Trustee under 
the Four Per Cent. Refunding Mortgage as collateral. The mortgage con- 
tained provision for the substitution of collateral, providing, among other 
things, that bonds issued under the mortgage could be surrendered against 
the withdrawal of collateral, upon an_ appraisal of the collateral in the 
manner provided in the mertgage. Promptly after the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in December, 1912, requiring the dis- 
position of the stock of the Southern Pacific Company, steps were taken 
to withdraw from the pledge the $108,000,000 stock of the Southern 
Pacific Company, in order to have that stock free in the Treasury to be 
dealt with as the Court might require, and to_that end the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad Company acquired from Union Pacific Railroad Company, at 
the price criginally paid therefor by the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
and surrendered to the Trustee $55,000,000 of the bonds issued under this 
mortgage, thereby reducing the issue from $100,000,000 to $45,000,000, 


which is secured by: 
$27,577,000 face value, First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds of the San 
Pedro. Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Co, i 
$16,425,400 par value Common Stock of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 
$7,206,400 par value Preferred Stock of the Baltimore & Chio R. R. Co. 
$12,000,000 par se of me Capital Stock of the New York Central & 
s iver R. R. Co. é 

The grvnes.00) tece value of the Four Per Cent. Refunding Bonds 
having been. retired, it was_ necessary to credit Profit and Loss with 

$5.107,440, representing net discount on bonds as follows: i 
“In 1903, the Union Pacific Railroad Company acquired from the Oregon 
Line Railroad Company $46,491,000 face value of Four Per Cent. 


$11,131,995.33 $8,393,510.79 $2,738,484.54 





Short 








and Participating Bonds at 90 per cent. 
the item of $6,808,700 reported in Table 






; The discount on these bonds, 
amounting to $4,649,100, was charged to Profit and Loss and included in 
No. 3 and explained in page 10 


of the Annual Report for the year ended June 30, 1903. 


Union Pacific Railroad Compan 
Railroad Company $45,991,000 
a like amount of 


t our Per Cent. Refunding Bonds. 
year, the Union Pacific Railroad Company purchased from the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Company $14,009,000 face value of Four Per Cent. 


surrendered to the Oregon Short Line 
ace value of said bonds in exchange for 
During the same 


Refunding Bonds at 94 per cent., the discount on which, 


$840,540, 


was charged to Profit and Loss and included in the item of 
$3,639,021.75 as reported in Table No. 3 and explained in page 10 of the 
Annual Report for the year ended June 30, 
acquired, the Union Pacific Railroad Company sold, during the year 1904, 
$500,000 face value of Four Per Cent. and Participating Bonds and, during 
the years 1905 and 1906, $2,250,000 and $2,750,000, face value, respectively, 
of Four Per Cent. Refunding Bonds at a profit of $382,200. 
the net discount remaining on. account of these transactions amounted to 
ee and this amount was credited to Profit and Loss as of June 


1905. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


The Assets and Liabilities are shown in detail in the General Balance 
Sheet, classified in the manner prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, except as indicated by notations in Table No. 4. 

The increases and decreases, compared with 1912, were as follows: 


ASSETS. 

Decrease in ADVANCES TO PROPRIETARY, AFFILI- 
ATED AND CONTROLLED COMPANIES FOR Con- 
STRUCTION, EQuIPMENT AND BETTERMENTS.. 

Decrease in Work1NnG Assets, due principally 
to payment of Southern Pacific Co. bond 
purchase notes issued in 1912, as explained 
in page 10 of the report for that year, and 
expenditures for Property Investment ac- 
COREE vb ste ibe sub bau wan Gewese esses ce 06sec 


Total decrease in AssetS....ccceccecces 


Increase in Property INVESTMENT, as detailed 
in page 16 

Total expenditures 

Less: Reserve for accrued depreciation..... 


Increase in SECURITIES OF PROPRIETARY, AF- 
FILIATED AND CoNnTROLLED CoMPANIES, Table 
WP f 


Co eeererereresereeeseerreseseseseces 


Increase in INVESTMENT SEcuRITIES, due prin- 
cipally to purchase of Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road Co. General Mortgage Six Per Cent. 
Bonds and Southern Pacific Co. (C. P. 
Stock Collateral) Four Per Cent. Bonds... 

Increase in AccRrUED Income, Not Due...... 

Increase in DEFERRED Desir ITEMs, due prin- 
cipally to advances to Union Pacific Equip- 
es Association and Pacific Fruit Express 

Di a Ss Seb sG Re hos ane cos cw wae eeSi os sins 


Net decrease in Assets........c.00+ 


LIABILITIES. 
Decrease in Stock, as detailed im page 11 
under “Capital Stock” 
Decrease in MortcaGeE, BonpEeD, AND SECURED 
Dest, as detailed in page 11 under “Funded 
Debt”’ 
Decrease in WorkinG LiaBiILitigs, due prin- 
cipally to the payment of Southern Pacific 
Co. bond purchase notes issued in 1912, as 
explained in page 10 of the report for that 
year 
Decrease in DEFERRED CREDIT ITEMS, due prin- 
cipally to discount on Oregon Short Line 
Railroad Co. Bonds, amounting to $5,107,- 
440, as explained in page 12, and to profit 
from sales of securities prior to July 1, 
1912, amounting to $313,702.86, said amount 
having been transferred to Profit and Loss 
this year, as shown in Table No. 3, and 
included in the item of $552,908.23........ 


ary 


Total decrease in Liabilities............ 
Increase in AccruEp LiasiLities, Not Due... 


Net decrease in Liabilities.......... 


$364,135.22 


43,776,094.01 


$20,421,952.26 


16,029,111.51 


$4,392,840.75 


21,201.00 
248,439.04 


5,573,396.58 
277,664.67 


11,177,026.22 


seers eeeeere 


$10,500.00 


10,025.06 


24,150,404.85 


5,639,511.59 


Cr 


eee ee ewww eee 


Decrease in Liabilities in excess of decrease in Assets. 


Increase in APPROPRIATED SURPLUS, due principally to Reserve 


for Depreciation of Securities. as explained in page 26.... $50,023,942.12 


Decrease in Prorit AND Loss, BALANcE, as detailed in Table 
7 


No. 3 


ee 


ey 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES. 


The following expenditures for ExTENs1ons and BRANCHES were made 


during the year: ; 

By Union Pacific Railroad Company: 
Callaway to Gandy, Nebraska...........-+. 
Gering to Haig, Nebraska..... eben k= sa es 
Summit to Lane, Nebraska.........-.-+e+. 
Menoken to Marysville, Kansas............ 
Dent to Fort Collins, Colorado............ 
Grant Mine to La Salle, Colorado......... 
Greeley Junction to Briggsdale, Colorado... 
Sand Creek to St. Vrains, Colorado....... 
Spur to Lion Coal Company’s Mine, Wyoming 
Rock Springs to Coal Fields, Wyoming..... 
Hastings to Gibbon, Nebraska (Hastings & 

Northwestern R. R. Co.) 


$25,032.77 
289,485.00 

46,901.24 
200,045.63 


57,588.74 
7,361.50 


725,068.22 


$1,378,351.38 


Of the bonds thus 


$22,449,660.97 


$29,402,165.10 
$6,952,504.13 


$6,952,504.13 










In 1905, the 










amounting to 








Therefore, 









$44,140,229.23 


21,690,568.26 


$29,810,441.44 
408,276.34 


43,071,437.99 
























January 2, 1914. 





Credits: 
Northport to Coe, Nebraska. .$5,374.43 
Cloverly to Hungerford, Colorado 135.76 
Preliminary surveys .........+. 1,522.95 

a 7,033.14 


Total Union Pacific Railroad Company.............. $1,371,318.24 


By Oregon Short Line Railroad Company: 


. 


Ashton to Victor, Tdahos esses ccccccieseces $514,455.83 
Burley to Oakley, Idaho..... iicsaen aoiewnre 625.00 
Caldwell to Wilder, Idaho............. Maan 3.13 
Murphy to Lakeport, Idaho............ eee  2,079,103.45 
Montpelier to Paris, Idaho..... Oe re 792.38 
Moreland to Aberdeen, Idaho....... eK ee 7,531.84 
Nyssa, Oregon, to Homedale, Idaho........ 85,108.97 
Rupert to Bliss, Idaho.......... aiereeress A AXE 15,621.25 
Twin Falls to Rogerson, Idaho.......... ; 21,024.28 
Hallord to Logan, Utes 66:6. 60:66:00 00.006 136,438.29 
Richfield to Hill City, Idaho (Central Idaho 
Bee RRs RSID eG css <4 0 4..o'6 inile'b! 4008 4 se aserdiersiace eee 309,941.49 
Burley to Marshfield, Idaho (Salt Lake & 
TaD H. . CO) ae ssdeses ae Sea sree 61,349.00 
PSCUMUNATY BULVEGS occ sccacssceeccie 6 29,653.05 
Total Oregon Short Line Railroad Company.......... 3,261,647.96 
By Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company: 
Attalia to North Yakima, Washington...... $16,289.94 
Centralia to Hoquiam, Washington......... 39,645.39 
Cosmopolis to Primo, Washington......... 15,500.61 
Kennewick to White Bluffs, Washington.... 1,368.51 
Midvale to Sunnyside, Washington......... 162.09 
Portland, Oregon, to Seattle, Washington, 
north Of Columbia. River... sic s ccecaes 248,483.61 
Portland, Oregon, to Seattle, Washington, 
eouth. of Conmmbia: Rivers. occcsisccccces-s 2,502.50 
South Montesano to Montesano, Washington 92,905.66 
Spokane Terminals, Washington ........... 68,180.10 
Spokane to Ayer, Washington............. 1,774,933.90 
Blakes, Oregon, to Lewiston, Idaho........ 24,254.42 
Coyote to Stanfield, Oregon............... 9.76 
Wale te: Brcdan, Oregons. 6.66 5865 6-5:60i6% 6500 : 
WSIE tO TOGEH, OPEROR 6 66. 60.6 cees-view eens 2,621,405.71 
PPOMIAIBRATY GREETS 6 6a 5-56.60 04:68 60.0080. 00000 81,819.85 
MRNMIRII OES 550.6 655 0 66-85 Ws a Sues abs 1,450.64 
$4,988,987.69 
Credits: 
Hoquiam to Ozette Lake, Wash- 
en EP rot Ce eee $18.50 
Des Chutes Railroad Company: 
Adjustment of previous years’ 
CRDENGIUTES oa 0cas sees cass 6,157.34 
—_——- 6,175.84 
Total Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
AE ce aes aR REE Eee ea anne ere eee ae 4,982,811.85 
7 otal Estensions Gnd ErGnehesics éoess deicsiecsacsee $9,615,778.05 


The following expenditures for Additions and Betterments, including 
Equipment, were made during the year, as detailed in Table No. 22: 
Roapway, TRACK, AND OTHER APPURTENANCES: 


CG RAMEN EIEN 5 a css 06:6. pon siete asso svrsvecace $1,450,270.46 
Real estate, right of way, and station grounds 57,448.54 
Changes in line, revision of grades, and 
other roadbed improvements .........+... 73.182.37 
Bridges, trestles, and culverts...........+.. 247,402.46 
Increased weight of rail, improved frogs and 
switches, and track fastenings and ap- 
EIR OON 54.450 44 oe 6ee ne ¥.0'410:6.6:si0leintiace 316,267.64 
NURI oto ocean 5 1:0 ase 9-460 a ess Bates CacmaISals 34,923.07 
Sidings and spur tracks. ...2..scscsccveces 355,814.59 
WMBREIEIGL WOUEE: ys 0.0.05 40.5:019.0 6 60 0:0 0 9:68 60,0608 89,447.10 
Fencing, improvement and eliminaton of 
grade crossings ........-. SWAG Sas cocoa e 59,721.45 
Interlocking, block, and other signal appa- 
PMMEMN She Sa Gre Gan teS 6 6d ash aid es Ses WE ROWS 134,568.27 
Telegraph and telephone lines...........+.- 42,386.32 
——————_ $2, 861,432.27 
BuiLpincs, STRUCTURES, AND OTHER APPURTE- 
NANCES: 
Station buildings and fixtures..... sierawie Ws $280,191.71 
Roadway machinery and tools............+. 24,748.80 
Shops, engine-houses, machinery and tools.. 597,471.07 
Water and fuel stations..... Bip sarehcertea aia ois 296,570.30 
Other additions and betterments........... 88,741.09 
—_—_——————__ 1,287,722.97 
TS | en rn APE EIT str ity Ore OTR Ee . $4,149,155.24 
Less: 
Cost of property abandoned during the year, not to be 
BIOS EL icce ans ors.0 05 Sans 34-004 bisa Biaie een os ales sis'wrSeicieiae 317,029.97 
Total Additions and Betterments, excluding Equip- 
AS ES SPT AIS Ores oo omociorcor: ocr ar CCeee $3,832,125.27 
*EQuIPMENT: 
35 locomotives ....é.csccceees $634,231.95 
92 passenger-train cars ........ 960,609.41 
882 freight-train cars .......... 930,724.64 
451 work equipment ........... 225,567.21 


— $2,751,133.21 





*In addition to the equipment purchased during the year and charged to 
“Equipment,” as detailed above, the following equipment was leased during 
the year from the Union Pacific Equipment Association whose entire capital 
stock is owned by Union Pacific Ratlroad Company: 


cost. 
452 TLOCOMOLVER. coo 06 ccc ee etce se eee esis $3,399,890.81 
18 Passenger-Train Cars ......seseeeeeeeeees 117,682.59 
2,440 Freight-Train Cars ........eeeeeeeeeeees 2,554,767.15 
5 REE Oe ee ee RT Ve $6,072,340.55 ° 
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Additional cost of equipment purchased last 


RI wcc'c.careeaad beet eeccesecccccccecnes 25,916.37 
Improvements to existing equipment........ 13,568.09 
$2,790,617.67 
Less: Equipment vacated or transferred to 
another class and credited to “Equipment,” 
during the year, as follows: 
17 locomotives ...... Vkecavewvinkenes $160,818.41 
, £0 PAOSENRErtTAi Cara ...cccccccecace 164,235.26 
S75 Sveight-traitl Cars <.cccevctcceevces 527,666.17 
592 work equipment .........0.00. aes 219,425.57 
$1,072,145.41 
$1,718,472.26 
Total AppiTions and BETTERMENTS, including Egurp- 
MEME 6:o6 <seisc0 adoeteg sdiedaaeCeeweaaddandeues $5,550,597.53 


Property INVESTMENT. 
The increase in “Property Investment” as reported in the General Balance 
Sheet (Table No. 4) is made up as follows: 
Expenditures for Extensions and Branches, as detailed in 


page 14 .......... Sdiasaldel di eQieleie-eie Sinigisictrd/cicisineig-e'acee'ee<-s $9,615,778.05 
Expenditures for Additions and Betterments, including Equip- 
ment (Table 22), and as explained in page 15...... maiaea 5,550,597.53 
? PRONE dee SC si bscs Aa EU eee eee Ed eae hana dae ealas $15,166,375.58 
Difference between cost to Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company of properties acquired by it December 
23, 1910, and cost thereof on books of vendor companies 
Sa OD MME DOO Wy oc 0:6.0'0s oc deere carla wa cw aewadotencedielen 6,190,769.57 
OC) COC TOE Oe Ce $21,357,145.15 
Less: Amount received from the Trustee of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company’s First Rail- 
road and Land Grant Mortgage, in payment for 
expenditures for additions, betterments, improve- 
ments, etc., not otherwise provided for........ $900,000.00 
AGHUBEMENE In) ACCOUNTS. cc ccccsccccecccscccte 35,192.89 
935,192.89 
MCNGERT ig. ciara Wrcolareieio ative Hermie mre Meru de wee Eee tae Uae $20,421,952.26 


The item of increase of $6,190,769.57, reported above, results from the 
consolidaticn of the properties in Oregon and Washington in the owner- 
ship of the Oregen-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, made on 
December 23, 1910. The aggregate cost of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company of the properties then acquired by it from 
The Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company and 14 minor companies 
exceeded, by the above amount, the aggregate cost of these properties as 
shown on the books of the 15 vendor companies. The Oregon Railroad 
and Navigation Company having at that time a few shares of its stock 
outstanding in the hands of the public, it was deemed necessary that the 
consideration for the sale of its properties to the new company should be 
the actual value thereof as nearly as the same could: be ascertained, rather 
than a consideration based upon the original capitalization of the com- 
pany which was the basis of its book cost. The consideration paid by the 
new company was, therefore, based upon an exhaustive physical valuation 
of the properties. In the case of the Spokane Union Depot Company also, 
the consideration paid was based upon a physical valuation, there being 
no data available as to the actual original cost of the property. . The prop- 
erties of the 13 other vendor companies were transferred to the new com- 
pany at considerations representing their actual cost. The valuations of 
the properties of The Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company and Spo- 
kane Union Depot Company considerably exceeded the book cost of the 
properties and resulted in the increase of cost above mentioned. This 
increase did not appear in the Annual Reports for the fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1911, and June 30, 1912, being offset in the consolidated balance 
sheet of the Union Pacific Railroad and auxiliary companies by a con- 
tingent liability of equal amount, which had been set up on the books 
ef the Oregon Short Line Railroad Company as a contingent fund for 
the purpose of making any adjustments in the property account resulting 
from the consolidation which might be found necessary as the result of 
the liquidation of the vendor companies. This contingent liability has now 
been transferred to Profit and Loss, leaving the cost of railways, equip- 
ment, and appurtenances of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company at the amount fixed at the time of said consolidation, and con- 
sequently the increase in cost appears now for the first time in the con- 
solidated balance sheet. 

It has been the practice of the Union Pacific to provide for the renewal 
or replacement of equipment condemned, sold, or otherwise disposed of, 
by charging Operating Expenses with the original cost (less salvage) at 
the time the units of equipment were retired from service. In order to 
fully conform with the accounting regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in respect to depreciation of equipment, this practice has been 
discontinued, and, commencing July 1, 1913. an amount, based upon the 
estimated remaining life of the equipment in service on that date (less 
allowance for salvage), will be charged to Operating Expenses monthly 
and credited to “Reserve for Accrued Depreciation.” The depreciation 
which had accrued to June 30, 1913, on the basis of the estimated life of 
equipment in service on that date, amounting to $16,007,237, was charged 
to “Profit and Loss,” and credited to “Reserve for Accrued Depreciation,” 
as of June 30, 1913. 

As ‘equipment is condemned, sold, or otherwise disposed of, the 
accrued depreciation thereon to the date of retirement will be charged to 
“Reserve for Accrued Depreciation,” and the only charge to Operating 
Expenses, if any, will be the difference between the original cost (less 
salvage) and the amount of the accrued depreciation. : 

The former practice was followed because it accorded with the facts in 
that as equipment was retired from service, the cost (less salvage) was 
charged to Operation Expenses, instead of charging monthly an amount 
arbitrarily assumed to represent the accrued depreciation. on equipment 
still in actual use. But in view of the insistence of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that a charge should be made in respect to depreciation 
of equipment, and the fact that most railroad companies have adopted this 
practice, it was deemed advisable that the Union Pacific should do likewise. 


TRANSPORTATION OPERATIONS. 
The results of the year’s transportation operations, compared with those 
of the year ended June 30, 1912, were as follows: 


INCREASE OR ‘PER 
Decrease. - CENT. 
199.10 2.8 


| 


1913. 1912. 
. 2,348.97 7,149.87 


Average miles of road operated 






















































































54 RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE Vow, 56, No. 1. 
OPERATING REVENUES. errr seen ssceees 358,345.21 165,905.51 192,439.70 116.0 
Freight revenue ........... $63,773,803.58 $57,483,557.90 $6,290,245.68 10.9 Other track material..... 508,125.33 289,521.23 218,604.10 75.5 
Passenger revenue ........ 20,582,426.78 19,754,096.94 828,329.84 4.2 Roadway and track—ordi- 
Mail revenue ............. 2,882,231.78  2,877,129.07 5,102.71 _.2 DATY  wcoeserceee wrsere 4,167,767.00 —3,289,497.25 878,269.75 26.7 
Express revenue ........... 2,151,980.62  1,982,749.91 169,230.71 8.5 Extraordinary repairs of 
Other passenger-train revenue 740,065.87 453,160.32 286,905.55 63.3 roadway and track..... 284,793.56 237,219.91 47,573.65 20.1 
Other operating revenue ... 1,679,798.16  1,629,402.53 50,395.63 3.1 Removal of snow, san 
. i etal and ice ....... Tress 239,934.46 305,958.32 —66,023.86 21.6 
Total operating revenues.$91,810,306.79 $84,180,096.67 $7,630,210.12 9.1 Tunnels, bridges and other 
Outside operations—revenue 1,828,151.80  1,797,512.11 30,639.69 1.7 appurtenances ......++, 883,291.51 907,400.22 —24,108.71 2.7 
—— Signals, telegraph and 
Total revenues ......... $93,638,458.59 $85,977,608.78 $7,660,849.81 8.9 power lines .......+... 226,150.54 372,310.01 —146,159.47 39.3 
: Buildings and other struc- 
OPERATING EXPENSES. tures eocrccccccccccocs 1,158,073.59 956,143.48 201,930.11 21.1 
Maintenance of way and Miscellaneous _....... voeee 363,489.72 290,311.60 73,178.12 25.2 
structures ...... ssaneeul $10,688,563.68 $9,594,538.34 $1,094,025.34 11.4 Maintaining joint facilities “275,977.85 — * 194,818.10 =—21,159.75s.. 
Maintenance of: equipment.. 10,694,011.05 9,812,175.09 881,835.96 9.90 Line changes ........... 91,287.75 590,989.31 —499,701.56 84.6 
ens ne ya aay eas Beereyes —12,456.79 .6 —_— 
ransportation expenses : ,077,119. 4,755,109.06 1,322,010.62 5.3 
General expenses .......... 2,530,726.65  2,251,894.71 278,831.94 12.4 TOE ssteseeeenenn pn $10,688,563.68 -$9,594,538.34 $1,094,025.34 11.4 
Total operating expenses.$52,097,567.31 $48,533,320.24 $3,564,247.07 7.3 Cost per mile—all main 
Outside operations—expenses. 1,932,649.09  1,856,086.68 76,562.41 4.1 rs operated and main- 
ation PE ussbsniscneeacs = 1,294.74 1,207.87 86.87 R 
Total expenses ......... $54,030,216.40 $50,389,406.92 $3,640,809.48 7.2 *Credi ms . ’ - 
oven redit. 
neue over expenses ...$39,608,242.19 $35,588,201.86 $4,020,040.33 11.3 —Decreases. 
SOND Succes nssacneucsscys 4,666,276.57  4,368,788.61 97,487.96 6.8 . Ouiag ao ee iomsense is operating mmepeee ous the poo ending 
: ; es -. ‘sre I » resulting from a_ partial failure of the crops and causes 
Net operating income ...... $34,941,965.62 $31,219,413.25 $3,722,552.37 11.9 incident thereto, Maintenance of Way expenses were so regulated that, while 
a ——— the standard of efficiency of service to the public was not affected, the 
(c af nt op . expenditures were kept at a minimum, with the result that similar ex- 
(Commercial Freight on 'y.) penditures for this year, as compared with the year 1912, show an increase 
Tons of revenue freight car- of $1,094,025, or 11.4 per cent., but compared with the year 1911, only 
<a Tee Sr 16,456,182 14,709,164 1,747,018 11.9 an_increase of $243,360, or 2.3 per cent. 
Ton miles, revenue freight.. 6,283,029,209 5,356,162,375 926,866,834 17.3 There were relaid with new steel rail 304.79 miles of track, which, to- 
Average freight revenue per gether with large tie renewals and other incidental work, accounts for the 
ton mile ......... (cents) -971 1.005 —.034 3.4 increase in Maintenance of Way and Structures expenses. 
Average distance hauled per Of the total increase, $733,000 represents wages, of which $181,000 is 
TON ....sseseeeees (miles) 381.80 364.14 17.66 4.8 due to increase in the hourly rates of pay on account of scarcity of 
Average freight revenue tons unskilled labor. 
per revenue freight train The following track material was used in making renewals, the entire cost 
MEE Ss ub seveerconensens0 437.22 409.38 27.84 6.8 of which was charged to Operating Expenses, with the exception of $316,- 
Average freight revenue per 267.64, being the proportion charged to Additions and Betterments, as 
revenue freight train required by the accounting regulations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
+ Sstcckcswnneee sacks $4.18 $4.01 $0.17 4.2 mission: 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC. a ng 
Revenue passengers carried. 8,563,262 8,194,026 369,236 4.5 Miles of new stecl tails.....cc-seesess. Noes | A726 1301 
evenue passengers carrie Per cent. of renewal ils i 
SE etek sdecne se 903,046,763 886,336,274 16,710,489 1.9 — including sidimee s. wee m fracks 2.95 1.21 
Average passenger revenue Number of Sermeritined S506. .<<26.0055000<s 1,016,530 1,118.411 —101,881 
per passenger mile (cents) 2.243 2.194 .049 2.2 fe SS Br Se ee 1,211,451 901,875 309.576 
Average distance hauled per (eS StS eS ee ee 2,227,981 | 2,020,286 207,695 
passenger ........ (miles) 105.46 108.17 —2.71 2.5 Equal to miles of continuous track........ 802.59 726.98 75.61 
Average passengers per pas- Per cent. of renewal of all ties in track, 
senger train mile ....... 64.75 63.77 98 1.5 SMUIIRT REIROS  oxsco sic soe 'vass-e bans 7.7 7.31 .47 
Average passenger revenue SURI OR REP AMMUED, - Gon oss sos opp dni ware 973,455 763,497 209,958 
per passenger train mile, Equal to miles of continuous track........ 175.33 137.37 37.96 
passengers only ........ » 2 $1.45 $1.40 $0.05 3.6 Number of continuous rail joints (single 
Average total passenger em PAERERD, occ che con ate Gee es checwenehe 168,787 86,223 82,564 
revenue per passenger train i i . 
a ee $1.72 $1.60 $0.12 7.5 Equal to — of continuous track........ 263.72 136.16 127.56 
— The weight of rails per yard in main line and branches at the close of the 
—Decreases. year was as follows: 
Mires oF First anp AoppI- 
TIONAL Main TRACKS 
OPERATED AND Less 
MAINTAINED. Tora. 90 Ls. 85 Ls. 80 Ls. 75 Ls. 70 Ls. 67 Ls. 65 La. 624%Ls. 62 Ls. 60 Ls. 56 Les. oe 
B. 
MEO ci uwcpoescee nd 4,611.35 2,090.46 15.56 1,310.01 587.57 504.76 hee 98.07 pidaaie = 4.01 75 16 
DIMMED -Sscuastsdavesdaes 3,490.25 28.70 1.41 131.86 552.83 799.68 29.80 2.78 6.06 22.56 1,115.67 576.21 222.69 
| err ee 8,101.60 2,119.16 16.97 1,441.87 1,140.40 1,304.44 29.80 100.85 6.06 22.56 1,119.68 576.96 222.85 
Per cent. of total miles of 
MEE Suiivstednesessanes 100.00 26.16 21 17.80 14.08 16.10 a7 1.24 .07 28 13.82 7.12 2.75 
Per cent. last year......... 100.00 23.51 44 19.58 13.12 16.79 .38 1.30 .37 14.37 7.50 2.64 
The details of Operating Revenues and Operating Rapenees are shown in MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT. 
Table No. 23, and Operating Results and Statistics in Table No. 24. ; INCREASE OR PER. 
OperATING REVENUES are the largest in the history of the Union Pacific, 1913. 1912. DeEcrEASE. CENT. 
the increase over the previous year being $7,630,210.12, or 9.1 per cent., Superintendence ........ $463,181.94 $479,109.94 —$15,928.00 3.3 
and, as will be observed from the preceding table, this increase was gen- Steam locomotives—re- ‘ 
eral in all sources, but particularly so in the freight revenue, which showed EE oc aie cel dnaders 5,631,769.77. 5,017,503.81 614,265.96 12.2 
a consistent gain month by month. . . ' Passenger-train cars—re- aia is 
Tons of revenue freight carried increased 11.9 per cent., while the gece seen 799,780.11 817,215.70 —17,435.59 2.1 
average freight revenue per ton mile decreaséd 3.4 per cent. The decrease Freight-train cars—repairs 2,496,839.57  2,365,332.94 131,506.63 5.6 
in the average freight revenue per ton mile was overcome by the large Floating equipment — re- 
increase in the volume of traffic and the longer distance hauled. i a, 1.439.41 569.13 870.28 152.9 
The number of revenue passengers carried increased 4.5 per cent., while work sciiiaenieahonaeiin 145°807,73 120,801.92 25,005.81 20.7 
the average passenger revenue per passenger mile increased 2.2 per cent. REE ca decee 426,582.09 500,318.81 —73,736.72 14.7 
The increase in the average passenger revenue per passenger mile is due to Maintaining joint equip- ’ ’ 
ing, Seemeened peer of pene — —— distance. 4 93.564 ak an Ee on gy 7.870.77 * 3,404.05 11:274:82 .. 
PERATING EXPENSES, excluding Outside Onerations, increase ,964,- eke i 012. 0.0 
247.07, or 7.3 per cent. This increase is dealt with in the following detailed Renewals and depreciation —_ 720,739.66 $14,726.89 enavsenutel ~— 
statements in which Operating Expense Accounts have been condensed in 
order to present the year’s expenses in a concise form: Pe ccceeacesanee $10,694,011.05 $9,812,175.09 $881,835.96 9.0 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES. pene 
INCREASE OR PER *Credit. 














gen wy cionea wad —_ eee See. During the year there were condemned, sold, or otherwise disposed of, 
aaeat aa additional 17 locomotives, 26 passenger-train cars, 875 freight-train cars, and 592 
m: in 't ck 8,255.36 7,943.38 311.98 3.9 work equipment, the original cost of which, less salvage, amounting to 
ee te ne ae - enen cite —. $718,597.54, was charged to egy of a an increase over 
i 35 2.6 the previous year of $207,412.25, or 40.6 per cent. . 
ae —aengueed eiester ak aT oa sad Ae 098-46 27.8 The original cost, salvage value, and amount charged to “Maintenance 
an oi ch aboniut ens 1,845:449.80 1,604,665.43 240,784.37 15.0 of Equipment” are as follows: 
7 =a a — ss PAaSSENGER-TRAIN FREIGHT-TRAIN Work 
TorTAL. LocOMOTIVES. Cars. ‘ARS. po geeyi 
i i 527,666.17 ,425. 
igi t ted if not known)......-.++++. $1,072,145.41 $160,818.41 $164,235.26 $527, 
pe gt medi sagen allen " ‘mene bascessen eee ehaese 353,547.87 35,155.60 86,632.18 163,036.35 68,723.74 
eeu beset $718,597.54 $125,662.81 $77,603.08 $364,629.82 $150,701.83 


Charged to “Maintenance of Equipment” 




















January 2, 1914. 


and in addition thereto a charge of $2,142.12 was made for depreciation 
in Floatin uipment. , f ; 

The wed an in the maintenance of locomotives is due partially to 
increased mileage of 3.3 per cent, also to reorganization of shop forces 
incident to the strike in the summer of 1911. i F 

The average cost of repairs and renewals per locomotive—excluding 
motor cars—and per car per annum, and the average number of serviceable 
locomotives and cars owned during the year were: 

Averace Cost 
Per ANNUM. 
(Including original cost 
less salvage, of locomo- 
tives and cars con- AVERAGE 
demned, sold or other- SERVICEABLE 





wise disposed of.) NUMBER. 
“1913. 1912,. 1913, 1912. 
L ti epairs, renewals, and re- 
— ‘ spel eases eunnessys $4,051.55 $3,723.57 1,404 1,329 
P. r-train cars (repairs, renewals 
‘col haaenana : * = - serves “ 925.74 973.90 1,084 1,013 
ight-trai irs, renewals, 
“a se ln pean Ss sia aioe 91.73 92.02 31,194 29,684 


The equipment owned is shown in Table =, ont the capacity, the service, 





and the average cost of maintenance are shown in Tables Nos. 26, 27, 
and 28. 
TRAFFIC EXPENSES. 
INCREASE OR PER 
1913. $ Mere - ey ee 
S intendence .......«+. $516,018.75 509,105. 913. 
Outside agencies Serre 786,998.95 700,835.77 86,163.18 12.3 
Advertisi and industria 
ol ‘eairetion bureaus. 564,328.14 659,121.60 —94,793.46 14.4 
Miscellaneous ......-eeeee> 239,800.41 250,540.38 —10,739.97 4.3 
Total traffic expenses... $2,107,146.25 $2,119,603.04 —$12,456.79 6 
Notwithstanding Traffic Expenses, as a_ whole, show a decrease of $12,- 


456.79, which was brought about, primarily, by a decrease in the amount 
expended for advertising, yet a direct result of the separation of the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Systems is reflected by the increase in 
“Outside Agencies” which is due to the establishment of separate agencies 
instead of — a Pacific agencies which were main- 
tained prior to Februa , ; ee 

As this increase poe. Se only a_ period of five months, it is to be 
anticipated that Traffic Expenses for the ensuing fiscal year will show 
a much larger increase. 


TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES. 
INCREASE OR PER 
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1913. 1912. DecrEASE, CENT. 
erintendence and_  dis- 
ae Sais nierewie evecees $916,980.30 $914,491.25 $2,489.05 3 
Station expenses .........- 3,321,464.22  3,138,784.98 182,679.24 5.8 
Yard expenses ......-+eees 2,114,718.24  1,973,264.07 141,454.17 7.2 
Fuel for yard ge See : 706,056.20 621,037.37 85,018.83 13.7 
i ocomo- 
a al ho ; -= a ee 91,788.45 82,925.60 8,862.85 10.7 
Road enginemen ........+. 3,226,817.77  3,106,260.77 120,557.00 3.9 
Enginehouse expenses—road_ 1,150,180.13 1,080,382.07 69,798.06 6.5 
Fuel for road locomotives... 7,450,755.10 6,994,777.17 455,977.93 6.5 
Supplies for road locomotives 637,905.95 601,095.57 36,810.38 6.1 
Road trainmen .......+-+++ 3,134,115.45  3,011,811.37 122,304.08 4.1 
Train supplies and expenses 1,312,559.38 1,211,200.21 101,359.17 8.4 
Miscellaneous .....-..-++- 868,870.49 890,276.22 —21,405.73 2.4 
Loss, damage, and injuries. 1,311,490.07 1,223,319.59 88,170.48 7.2 
Operating joint facilities... * 166,582.07 *94,517.18 —72,064.89  ... 
ransportation ex- 
rg : e fe ees . «+$26,077,119.68 $24,755,109.06 $1,322,010.62 5.3 


The increase of 5.3 per cent. in Transportation Expenses is consistent 
with the increased performance of freight and passenger trains, there having 
been an increase fy 9.1 per cent. in gross revenue from rail operations. 

The average net tons of freight per train increased to 552.28 tons, a 
gain of 2.13 per cent. Both the average car load and the average number 
of cars per train show creditable increases. | : . 

The increase in cost of fuel for locomotives is due partially to the 
revailing high prices of coal, also to the increase of 3.49 per cent. in 
ocomotive mileage caused by increased traffic handled. 

The increase in the cost of locomotive and train service is commensurate 
with the larger volume of traffic moved, and to this is also — in a 
measure, the increase in station and terminal service, although $23,000, or 
14.9 per cent., is attributable to the higher rates of pay by reason of new 
wage agreements with employes. 


GENERAL EXPENSES. 
INCREASE OR PER 





1913. 1912. DecrEASE. CENT. 
laries and expenses of offi- 
—_ Poses nae Se og $1,374,182.02 $1,191,464.61 $182,717.41 18.3 
ii 
be el a, = . 156,478.62 151,761.08 4,717.54 3.1 
Law expenses ......eeeeeee 287,955.74 308,052.47 —20,096.73 6.5 
Miscellaneous .......+-+5s 697,535.76 587,247.41 110,288.35 18.8 
Bs : i 
—— 5 bee 14,574.51 13,369.14 1,205.37 9.0 
Total general expenses. $2,530,726.65 $2,251,894.71 $278,831.94 12.4 


*Credit. 


The increase in General Expenses is due principally to the reorganization 
of the several departments incident to the separation of the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Systems February 1, 1913. . 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY STOCK. ; 
December 2, 1912, the Supreme Court of the United States, reversing 
or ‘esis of the lower court, held that the ownership of the stock of 
the Southern Pacific Company by the Union Pacific was in contravention 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust statute, and directed the court below to require 
that such stock be disposed of in such manner as to effectually prevent 
the control of the Southern Pacific Company by or in the interest of 
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the Union Pacific. By an additional opinion filed 
court explicitly refused to sanction any disposition 


the 
C nion Pacific 
of such stock by sale or otherwise pro rata to its own stockholders, as 
had been allowed in the cases of the Northern Securities Company and 


anuary 6, 
y the 


1913, 


the Standard Oil Company. ‘The then Attorney General of the United 
States, as_well as his successor, insisted that the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific should work out and agree upon some plan for the 
transfer of the control of the Central Pacific Railroad from the Southern 
Pacific to the Union Pacific as a part of any plan for carrying out the 
decree of the Supreme Court. After much negotiation, such an agreement 
was arrived at, but it contained provisions for the joint use of certain 
tracks and terminals which could not become effective without approval 
of the Railroad Commission of California. That Commission withheld its 
approval except upon conditions which neither Company could accept; and 
consequently it proved impossible to reach an agreement for the transfer 
of the control of the Central Pacific Railroad, and negotiations to that 
a which extended actively over several months, had to be abandoned, 
arious other plans intended to comply with the decision of the Supreme 
Court were devised by a s ecial committee and considered by the Board 
of Directors, several of which were submitted to the Attorney General 
and the Court without securing approval thereof. A plan was finally 
formulated upon the basis of requirements and suggestions of the Court 
and the Attorney General, which was on June 30, 1913, approved by 
decree of the Court, providing for the exchange of $38,292,400, par value, 
of the stock of the Southern Pacific Company for $21,273,600, par value 
of the preferred stock and $21,273,600, par value, of the common stock of 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad apeny held by The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company; and for the deposit of the remaining stock of the Southern 
Pacific Company held by the Union Pacific, aggregating $88,357,600, par 
value, with a trust company of New York, appointed by the court, as 
trustee, the issuance of the trustee’s certificates against the stock so de- 
posited, share for share, but under such restrictions that the trustee’s 
certificates could not be converted into the underlying Southern Pacific 
stock by any owner of Union Pacific stock, and the sale of such certificates 
to all shareholders, preferred and common, of the Union Pacific Railroad 
a ge 2 at a price and upon terms to be fixed by the Board of Directors. 
The decree required the sale of such trustee’s certificates not later than 
November 1, 1913. They were accordin ly offered at $92 per share to 
stockholders for subscription on or before September 2, 1913. The 
limited time in which the decree required the Company to divest itself of 
the stock, and the unsatisfactory financial conditions, made it necessary 
to have the offer underwritten in order to insure the sale within the time 
fixed. The prior conditional offer of the entire holding of $126,650,000, par 
value, made February 12, 1913, in connection with the agreement with the 
Southern Pacific Company for the acquisition of the control of the Central 
Pacific Railroad, subsequently abandoned owing to the attitude of the Rail- 
road Commission of California, also had to be underwritten in obedience 
to a requirement of the then Attorney General and a condition imposed by 
the Southern Pacific Company in order to assure it the price it had agreed 
to accept for the Central Pacific out of the proceeds of the sale of 
such stock, f 
_ The underwriting expenses, as well as counsel and attorneys’ fees in the 
litigation with the Government, and all other expenses incident to the 
ownership of the stock of the Southern Pacific Company paid up to 
November 20, 1913 (and which include all expenditures on that account 
except compensation of the trust company and the special commissioner 
appointed by decree of June 30, 1913, and some comparatively small items 
of court cost not yet ascertained) have been charged, as paid, against the 
poe of the sale of the Southern Pacific Company stock, and the 
referred and Common stocks of The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
purchased with Southern Pacific stock from The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, have been taken up on the books of the Company at approxi- 
mately market value as of the date on which the transaction was consum- 
mated. At the date of this Report, the Southern Pacific Stock Account 
showed a profit upon the books of $16,310,010.18. 


‘INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


A profit of $58,855,677 was made on the sale of the stock of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company, the Great Northern Railway Company, and the 
Northern Securities Company, and the Board of Directors of the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Company, in 1911, declared a special dividend, equal 
to the amount of the profit, which went to the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, the owner of all the stock of the Oregon Short Line Railroad 
Company. This appears in the Profit and Loss account published in the 
Annual Report for the year ended June 30, 1911 (page 33), and is ex- 
plained more fully on page 16 of that report. There will be a profit 
of about $16,000,600 on the sale of the stock of the Southern Pacific Com- 
a which, upon final settlement of the account, will be credited to 

rofit and Loss, making a total profit on these two transactions of about 
$75,000,000. On the other hand, the market value of other investment 
securities owned, as shown in Table No. 9, showed, on June 30, 1913, a 
depreciation of about $40,780,000. Since the Northern Securities transac- 
tion has been closed and the Southern Pacific stock disposed of, and the profit 
on the one transaction has been and on the other will shortly be credited to 
Profit and Loss, it seemed proper that the book value of the other invest- 
ment securities owned should be either written down to approximately 
their market value, or that there should be created a reserve to cover 
eventual depreciation, if any. Therefore, it was resolved by the Board 
of Directors to appropriate out of surplus and set up as a “Reserve for 
Depreciation of Securities” the sum of $50,000,000. Accordingly, the said 
amount was charged to Prefit and Loss and credited to “Reserve for 
Depreciation cf Securities” under the head of “Appropriated Surplus” as 
of June 30, 1913. If and when any of the securities referred to are 
disposed of, whatever loss, if any, may be sustained will then be charged 
against this reserve account. This was deemed better than the actual 
writing down of the securities to existing market value, because, with the 
fluctuations usual in the market value of such securities, the price realized 
in case of sales may vary materially from existing market prices. 


LAND DEPARTMENT. 


Under the provisions of the Union Pacific Railroad Company’s First 
Railroad and Land Grant Mortgage, the net proceeds from the sale of 
lands (after payment of expenses and taxes) and all sums of money 
received on account of interest or principal of the bonds and for dividends 
upon the stock of the Union Pacific Land Company are set apart and 
held by the trustee as a Cash Improvement and Equipment Fund to 
reimburse the Railroad Company for any expenditures for betterments, 
improvements, equipment, or for other properties not paid for out of other 
funds or charged to operating expenses as cost of maintenance. 

The transactions in respect of the above-mentioned lands for the year 
are shown in detail in Tables Nos. 15, 16, 17, and 18. . : 

The report of the Vice-President and Controller is submitted herewith. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
ROBERT S. LOVETT, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 


NO. 4.—GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1913—ASSETS. 
(Eacluding stocks and bonds of Union Pacific owned and all offsetting 


Property Investment: 
INVESTMENT TO JUNE 30, 1907 
Dt scethvins seuee etace 
Equipment 


ee 


accounts.) 
1913. 1912. 

$308,952,306.58 $308,952,306.58 
. 19,267,288.89 


19,267,288.89 


INCREASE 
OR DECREASE. 





$328,219,595.47 $328,219,595.47 


eee eeeeee 





Less: 


Receipts from improve- 


ment and equipment fund $20,671,091.13 $19,771,091.13 


Appropriations 
come account 


from in- 


13,310,236.52 13,310,236.52 





$33,981,327.65 $33,081,327.65 


$900,000.00 





ee WPT eer re 

INVESTMENT SINCE JUNE 30, 
1907: 

Road 


Equipment 
General expenditures .... 


$294,238,267.82 $295,138,267.82 





—$900,000.00 





$202,327,290.72 $183,535,448.06 
25,958,525.30  24,240,053.04 
511,995.60 511,995.60 


$18,791,842.66 
1,718,472.26 





$228,797,811.62 $208,287,496.70 


$20,510,314.92 





* ADVANCES FOR CONSTRUCTION 
AND ACQUISITION OF NEW 


$523,036,079.44 $503,425,764.52 


$19,610.314.92 





1,937,048.65 1,125,411.31 


811,637.34 





$524,973,128.09 $504,551 175.83 


16,197,812.94 168,701.43 


$20,421,952.26 


16,029,111.51 





$508,775.315.15 $504,382,474.40 


$4,392,840.75 





AR Jn Shc aus ooh SSSR 
Less: 
Reserve for accrued de- 
Se oss sesecctues 
ae 
Securities of Proprietary, 
Affiliated and Controlled 


Companies, Table No. 7: 
UNPLEDGED 
Advances to these Co.’s.... 


$782,284.75 
1,119,704.38 


$761,083.75 
1,483,839.60 


$21,201.00 
—$364,135.22 





$1,901.989.13 $2,244,923.35 


—$342,934.22 





Miscellaneous Investments: 
PHYSICAL PROPERTY 
SECURITIES: 

Pledged 
Unpledged 
*ADVANCES TO 
COMPANIES AND 
ERAL ENTERPRISES 


AUXILIARY 
CoLat- 


$14,311.43 $6,266.43 


21,943,504.00 
19,076,452.75 


24,918,704.00 
15,796,801.25 


20,465,102.89  19,920,457.35 


$8,045.00 


2,975,400.00 
—3,279,651.50 


544,645.54 





$61,194,919.57 $60,946,480.53 


$248,439.04 





*Investment Securities: 
PLEDGED 


$41,970,553.68 


$102,856,511.84 —$60,885,958.16 











PD cckbincneekaene 217,717,288.95 151,257,934.21 $66,459,354.74 
eee rs $259,687,842.63 $254,114,446.05 $5,573,396.58 
Working Assets: 

ee eye aes AT $11,855,029.01 $7,117,051.96 $4,737,977.05 

Cash deposited against ma- 
tured coupons ......... 435,681.06 - 437,638.59 —1,957.53 
LOANS AND BILLS RECEIVABLE: 
Demand and time loans ’ 
See ED oss osbeas ec 8,268,964.62 . 44,821,594.16 —36,552,629.54 
Demand loans, Southern 
DPM GCC couGchciec! qesksbes ase 12,000,000.00 —12,000,000.00 
TRAFFIC AND CAR. SERVICE 
BALANCES DUE FROM OTHER 
Se 2,380,459.10 2,537,768.68 —157,309.58 
NET BALANCE DUE FROM 
AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS... 682,198.02 600,890.74 81,307.28 

MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS RE- 

PE. «.scheshbownees 4,234,478.02 3,748,018.70 486,459.32 

MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES.... 11,378,191.55 11,748,132.56 —369,941.01 
1 a ey eee $39,235,001.38 $83,011,095.39 —$43,776,094.01 





Accrued Income Not Due: 
Interest 


$1,249,691.68 
4,495,615.00 


$1,305,601.01 
4,162,041.00 


— $55,909.33 
333,574.00 





$5,745,306.68  $5,467,642.01 


$277.664.67 





NS ree 
BMG 66565 %85%5. 06565 
Deferred Debit Items: 
ADVANCES: 
Union Pacific Equip- 


ment Association..... 
Pacific Fruit Express 


On. eeocesesescevesees 


WorKING FUNDS ........... 
SPECIAL DEPOSITS........... 
CASH AND SECURITIES’ IN 


SINKING FUNDS ... ...... 
OTHER DEFERRED DEBIT ITEMS 
Southern Pacific Co. 
Stock—Expenses ..... 

Land ard town lot con- 
ERMORR cc ccc cscs ancsies 


$18,398,016.76 $9,861,822.32 


3,151,107.75 1,212,202.76 
24,578.78 29,592.37 
49,589.55 48,613.98 
365,401.60 320.604.06 


1,441,721.55 
1,431,593.16 


1,635,044.78 


2,081,976.39 


$8,536,194.44 
1,938,904.99 
—5,013.59 
975.57 


44,797.54 
—323,494.28 


1,431,593.16 
—446,931.61 





$26,173,559.65 $14,996,533.43 


$11,177,026.22 





Total assets 


i+s> ex oe ete $902,713,934.19 $925,163,595.16 —$22,449,660.97 





Except as indicated by * the Assets and Liabilities for both years are 
stated according to the classification of accounts prescribed by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. 





Vox. 56, No, 1. 


NO. 4.—GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1913— 


LIABILITIES. 


(Excluding stocks and bonds of Union Pacific owned and all offsetting 


accounts.) 


1913. 


1912. 


INCREASE 


or DECREASE. 














Stock: 
CAPITAL STOCK, TABLE No, 5: 
Common stock .....;.... $216,635,400.00 $216,645,800.00 —$10,400.00 
Preferred stock ......... 99,543,500.00  99,543,600.00 —100.00 
DR bis Oscbls Sect $316,178,900.00 $316,189,400.00 —$10,500.00 
Mortgage, Bonded and 
Secured Debt: 
FUNDED DEBT, TABLE No. 6: 
Mortgage bonds ........ $261,912,280.00 $261,917,205.00 —$4,925.00 
Collateral trust bonds..... 45,000,000.00 45,000,000.00 
Plain bonds, debentures 
UNE RING. SC ceas wanes 36,736,200.00  36,738,300.00 —2,100.00 
Income bonds ........... 317,500.00 320,500.00 —3,000.00 
i ee $343,965,980.00 $343,976,005.00 —$10,025.00 





Working Liabilities: 
LOANS AND BILLS PAYABLE: 
Southern Pacific Co. bond 
purchase notes ........ 
TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE 
BALANCES DUE TO OTHER 
COMPAWERS oson0sc0000 
AUDITED VOUCHERS 
WAGES UNPAID ....... 


MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS 
PAYABLE: 
Deposits by Auxiliary Com- 
panies and Collateral En- 
ee eee 
Other accounts payable... 


MATURED INTEREST,  DIVI- 
DENDS AND RENTS UNPAID: 
Coupons matured but not 

DINNMUO cas ecaesn' aes 
Coupons and interest on 


registered bonds due 
PE) ESS eee ° 
Dividends due but un- 
SAS eS a ee eae 


Dividends payable July 1. 
Interest on Southern Pa- 
oo Cg eet 
MaTURED MORTGAGE, BOND- 
ED AND SECURED DEBT 
MMPAGO: 65 ccc cues eease 
OTHER WORKING LIABILI- 
TIES 


$2,062,481.62 
6,627,771.63 


6,826,522.73 
76,323.89 


193,850.40 


3,975,655.00 


72,669.50 
5,415,845.00 


3,000.00 
360,829.29 


$23,740,362.22 


2,483,052.26 
6,914,134.93 


5,845,025.80 
92,006.93 


239,327.00 


3,975,820.00 


375,193.50 
5,416,107.50 


226,338.22 


3,000.00 
454,985.55 


—$23,740,362.22 


—420,570.64 
—286,363.30 


981,496.93 
—15,683.04 


“—45,476.60 


—165.00 


—302,524.00 
—262.50 


— 226,338.22 


—94,156.26 





eee ewer eeeee 


$25,614,949.06 


$49,765,353.91 


—$24,150,404.85 





Accrued Liabilities Not Due: 
UNMATURED INTEREST, DIVI- 
DENDS, AND RENTS PAYABLE: 
Dividends payable Octo- 
SE RE ee ae 
Interest accrued on bonds 
BD SAE SO hs a 6's xn 05o-~ 
TAXES ACCRUED 


$7,406,717.50 


1,484,641.19 
2,335,194.48 


$7,406,979.50 


1,484,786.05 
1,926,511.28 


—$262.00 


—144.86 
408,683.20 





$11,226,553.17 


$16,818,276.83 


$408,276.34 





Deferred Credit Items: 
OPERATING RESERVES: 
Insurance fund 


OTHER DEFERRED 
PR rie achan sae dem un oss 
Contingent interest, Aux- 

iliary Companies, and 
Collateral Enterprises.... 
Principal of deferred pay- 
ments on land and town 
IG COIMINS. 6.65<08000-0:0 
Discount on bonds, unad- 
SENREIOE GC. wh ath sw a tele 
Profit on securities sold, 
unadjusted 


$448,302.05 


1,475,612.96 


670,319.28 


1,635,044.78 


$464,378.15 
1,523,920.81 
377,372.45 


2,081,976.39 
5,107,440.00 
313,702.86 


—$16,076.10 
—48,307.85. 


292,946.83 


—446,931.61 


—5,107,440.00: 


—313,702.86 





$4,229,279.07 


$9,868,790.66 


—$5,639,511.59 





Total liabilities... ..$701,215,661.30 


$730,617,826.40 


—$29,402,165.10 





Appropriated Surplus: 
RESERVES FROM INCOME OR 
SURPLUS INVESTED IN SINK- 
ING AND REDEMPTION FUNDS. 
*RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION 
OF SECURITIES 


$344,886.20 


50,000,000.06 


$320,944.08 


$23,942.12 


50,000,000.00 





ed 


$50,344,886.20 


$320,944.08 


$50,023,942.12 





Profit and Loss—Balance...$151,153,386.69 $194,224,824.68 —$43,071,437.99 





Grand total 





soem si $902,713,934.19 $925,163,595.16 —$22,449,660.97 








January 2, 1914. 


NO. 3.—PROFIT AND LOSS—JUNE 390, 1913. 
DEBITS. 
Cost of property abandoned during the year, not to be re- 





SMM Saga barca g's Bieta Gi srs oi400 458 FEO CY Paes Oats Cubes bie $245,797.35 
Cost of surveys and construction expenditures incurred in 
former years on lines subsequently abandoned............ 4,520.15 
Wncollectibie Sceounts written Off.6. 6. 6iicce cece cecsecesees 16,759.43 
Reserve for accrued depreciation......... is cratatatens ee aie oeces 26,007,237.55 
Reserve for ere OT SRE es ey a ar 50,000,000.00 
Balance June 30, 1913.,..... Sista ante are arara ative Mabe was 0% 151,153,386.69 
ITUNES cas haa ye gw a ote a5 5 ek Wile se RS OO RATA eNOS BS ini $217,427,701.17 
CREDITS. 
TROON FANE OO NOU E 6614 616-0565 4 6 0G HEWES Rw ale NiwSs Stere.s00 8 $194,224,824.68 
Balance from income account (Table No. 2).........ee005- 11,131,995.33 
Difference between $2,100 face value Union Pacific R. R. Co. 
Twenty Year Four Per Cent, Convertible Bonds retired 
and cancelled and $1,200 par value common stock issued 
ear RN RENNIE 5.655 0) o J055.8 5-0 9:44 0 G1 Hew RGA CRS wel 60.070 900.00 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 


PORE: S1G0h GQlOE OF SECU PINION << ocd cidwres celvslcdcacseses 
Advances to Portland & Asiatic Steamship Co. charged to 
profit and loss prior to July 1, 1912, repaid during the year 
Interest accruing prior to July 1, 1912, on advances and open 
EE aa sig ee da a0 84 641s a De SWS SURO eR Melee ee la eees 8 64s 
Proceeds from sale of unpledged lands and town lots........ 
Unelaumed -Wabilities: writt€h O86 ....0cecccndccvesesvdocecss 
Olid accounts collected 
EU CRMUIROMGEON | BEX KOCUNEIOR oad 6:56, 06:6 eso nnelea e dice ee awslaewnice 
Difference between cost to Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. of properties acquired by it December 23, 
1910, and cost thereof on books of vendor companies, as 
CRRA OO TI DUS Oeics 656: gob <tas ciGis ae eisetididleneaectelwales 
Discount on Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. Bonds charged to 


ee ay 


57 


552,908.23 
14,968.96 


123,716.41 
647.92 
17,651.88 
1,775.70 
60,102.49 


6,190,769.57 


profit and loss prior to July 1, 1912, said bonds having 
been retired during the year, as explained in page 12...... 5,107,440.00 
PEM atiea Oka he ecueels aces asa See ree Tere errr e Peere $217, 427,701.17 








NO. 7.—SECURITIES OWNED OF PROPRIETARY, AFFILIATED AND CONTROLLED COMPANIES, JUNE 30, 1913. 




















OwNeED BY 
a bray se _ 
Oregon-Wash- +Increase. Of the Total 
CoMPAny. OUTSTANDING Union Pacific ington R. R. —Decrease. Owned there are 
June 30, 1913. R. R. Co. & Nav. Co. Total. During Year. Unpledged. 
STOCKS. 
Games Prairie: Rairoad so. o:6icic0i6:6:0:6:60 008-40 $50,000 soaacen $25,000 $25,000 + $15,000 $25,000 
Denver Union Terminal Railway 30,000 $200 200 oh 200 200 
Kansas City Terminal Railway............. 1,000,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Leavenworth Depot & Railroad............ 150,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Ogden Union Railway & Depot......... hives 300,000 150,000 150,000 Siveneute 150,000 
Union Depot & Railway (Denver)......... 400,000 240,000 ceneeee 240,000 eae es 240, 000 
PE alate a sis os aS 6 ES Me oe SIE Tae $1,930,000 $540,200 $25,000 $565,200 + $15,200 $565,200 
BONDS. 

Leavenworth Depot & Railroad First Mort- 
DMO) GOB ~ ican basin heen baaciec cession . $150,000 $63,000 oceseee $63,000 Setamotors $63,000 

= Pacific. Terminal First Mortgage 
Fe ea seta ay dine sig Wales ies loa woe Walk os eee es 3,250,000 56,000 $151,000 207,000 — $5,000 207,000 

Ogden Union Railway & Depot First Mort- 
gage 5% eee ccc ccccceccccececceceeccece 326,000 163,000 eoeseeve 163,000 eerees 163,000 
ee en a reer oer cra $3,726,000 $282,000 $151,000 $433,000 — $5,000 $433,000 


Nore.—None of the above securities are owned by the Oregon Short Line and none are pledged. 


NO. 8.—SECURITIES OWNED OF AUXILIARY COMPANIES AND COLLATERAL ENTERPRISES, JUNE 30, 1913. 

















OwNneED BY 
ae Oregon Short Oregon- __ +Increase. Of the Total Owned. 
ComMPAny., OUTSTANDING bis Pacific Pe, ington R. R —Decrease. there are 
June 30, 1913. R. Co. R. Co. & Nav.Co. ‘Total. During Year. Pledged. Unpledged. 
STOCKS. 
AUXILIARY COMPANIES, : 1 
Leavenworth & Topeka Railway...........ee0. Gove $50,000 $25,000 $25,000 Perce meeanen $25,000 
St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway—Common, waleetas 4,600,000 4,168,700 a/aulies Beane 4,168,700 + $92,300 Uemuees 4,168,700 
First Preferred. 5,500,000 2,878,740 @ecccce eecccce 2,878,740 -+- 334,100 slaees ere 2,878,740 
«“ Second Pref’d.. 3,500,000 2,962,750 pasa sessees 2,962,750 + 86,400 com 2,962,750 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad...... 5,000,000 wocsees $12,300,000 12,500,000 ne 12, 500, 000 
Utah Light & Railway—Common...........eeeeees 1,942,550 acunieern ee err 1,853,600 eee 1,853,600 
ge Neen cee 3,863,175 eratowliate 3,842,875 jiaeeeare 3,842,875 wiacaels 3, 1842, 875 
Yakima: Valley Transportation........0.ccccsevcsesess 500,000 aie Gees 500,000 caeeuae 500,000 + 300 0,000 
Union Pacific Equipment Association............... 100,000 100,000 dasegrary eas 100,000 Snare 100" 000 
a SE EP ncrrr  ore err  rere 10,800,000 5,400,000 ened 5,400,000 5,400,000 
San Francisco & Portland Steamship............... 500,000 Siakeie sia $500,060 500,000 500,000 
CoLLATERAL ENTERPRISES. 
California Improvement ............ PP Nee icecee oo,000 aeeens 1,299,500 ewes 1,299,500 Sears 1,299,500 
Los Angeles Terminal Land...........cecccccccece 00,000 sidvegene ,000 wccccce 150,000 ae 150,000 
Green River Water Works.......... ee Te ee 225,000 225,000 eterna exanaes 225,000 ae 225,000 
BUCA, MUOLOR CAE oo 560056 bi0's 60:0:0i0 ve tis 4e'sieenee eis 1,000,000 550,000 Ae ; 550,000 nae 550,000 
Oregon & Washington Railroad.......... ceisler ae 1,000,000 efalemiacaia 999,300 999,300 paws 999,300 
Rattlesnake Creek Water ........eceeeeee Rn eae . 78,300 78,300 Setters 78,300 ae 78,300 
MRRWOTEURS THOMCOIEDR 6. 6.6-66.0 6 6550.65 00:0 60500 0000.0 80.8 100,000 100,000 5 siaieavane 100,000 aE 100,000 
Short Line Land & Improvement...............06. 100,000 Se aeons 50,000 50,000 iia 50,000 
GION BONG o5::0:0-60%s Pavano se ss ce asewek 6a ar ee 10,000 10,000 acters 10,000 re 10,000 
AMON PACING: COM. 66 60is:s 060 os csesiess ec ncewesue ee 5,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 eas 5,000,000 
MRERER PROTO PERI S e 6.5 4 5 0'e.6 4:5 «6.55000, 645% ws ere aialeeinio 100,000 100,000 100,000 $99,400 600 
RUMANIA PIII WN UGE soe css o.0'e'c.0s 056s Klviosin esis seus 500 500 ceurees eeeense 500 aieden 500 
EE ET Eee EET ee LE ee $66,868,525 $21,598,990 $21,195,275 $500,000 $43,294,265 -+$513,100 $99,400 $43,194,865 
BONDS. 
AvuXILiARY COMPANIES, 
Leavenworth & Topeka Railway—--First Mortgage 4% $250,000 $125,000 shee atea $125,000 $125,000 
Payette Valley Railroad—First Mortgage 5%....... 44,000 bre ecnate $44,000 44,000 
— Valley Extension Railroad—First Mortgage 
OO reer ee REET TELE re anes 140,000 140,000 ecccece 140,000 alutawitia 140,000 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake "RY RA First 
Mortgage WS acoso has Osaka nose eas wae elaine 5% 55,155,000 27, a 000 ‘eaenee: (Bae me 000 eceveae Sagsaee oa 
Utah Light & Power—Consolidated Mortgage 4%... 1,115,000 scchaitensee 2,000 occcces 2;000 cecenee eeneuee 2,000 
Utah Light & Railway—Consolidated Mortgage 36. 1,485,0 000 eraeisne 2 sins 000 cuneoee ic 000 a atdaidte 993,000 
Collateral Trust 696.000 <0 Ganaastirs — $5,000 
CoLLATERAL ENTERPRISES. 
Green River Water Works—First Mortgage 6%..... 194,000 194,000 194,000 194,000 
Rattlesnake Creek Water-—First Mortgage 6%...... 146,000 146,000 146,000 siasataacc axes 146,000 
i i First Mortgage: 59. <<aceceses 5,000,000 3,035,000 3,035,000 — 319,000 aanaeare 3,035,000 
Union Pacific Land—First Mortgage 4%.. geen ix 5,029,000 5,029,000 aaa eescelae 5,029,000 — 167,840 5,029,000 
S Francisco & Portland Steamship — Purchase 
"boner PRUE 0c sa os oscar aa walewwe Mesa selena 660,000 $660,000 660,000 a weade a vacawe 660,000 
Perec tthe 7 emma ero ane Demirci $8,529,000 $28,756,000 $660,000 $37,945,000 —$491,840 $32,606,000 $5,339,000 



















RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 





NO. 9.—INVESTMENT SECURITIES OWNED, JUNE 30, 1913. 


Vor. 56, No. 1. 

































































































Ownep BY 
Toran Oregon Short Increas Of the Total Owned * 
Company. Jou 50 191s Unice Pacific R Tipe. Total. Se. Gime ore — 
UNE > ° . R. Co. Dur Y 5 1 
STOCKS. uring Year. Pledged Unpledged. 
Baltimore + Obie Railroad. 

EE 555. nce badbscekeusnbas eee $151,590,092 seas $32,334,200 $32,334,200 16,425,400 15,908,800 
cptteferted, Stock, «eee eee e tec cece ee teecaes 58,873,974 ape 7,206,400 7,206,400 er0e400 | 

icage on Railroad. 

PE EE eco ows eave bbb eb > cwhe & 19,544,000 $10,343,100 10,343,100 “ 10,343,100 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway. ; 4% 
oe SEs AEA Shen aesbsonncsenness 130,117,213 4,018,700 4,018,700 aes 4,018,700 

icago, Milwaukee t. Paul Railway. 

Preferred DM sv b6tn54505sen5 0665 o0Ss oho 56% 116,274,900 coe 1,845,000 1,845,000 1,845,000 
Mfilinois Central Railroad. : 

cf S Sprain are ee pewehs ees >>> = 109,296,000 22,500,000 22,500,000 22,500,000 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 

REE BUDE 5s on ennnsdavcoserssanscvee dons ess 222,729,300 pepe 17,857,100 17,857,100 12,000,060 5,857,100 
Railroad Securities. 

RP Cclclat SS aches case eee Shee abees & 3,486,420 3,484,920 3,484,920 +$50C sass 3,484,920 
ie ag | og Er er et ee 1,936,900 1,936,900 1,936,900 sh aae ins ome 1,936,900 

outhern Pacific. 

Common Stock ......... ROE ARSS ODES SESE SSS 272,672,405 126,650,000 126,650,900 a 126,650,000 

SET CS Eke auc anseed esse u sess akoens $38,264,920 $189,911,400 $228,176,320 +$500 $35,631,800 $192,544,520 
BONDS. 
Chicago & Alton Railroad. 

Me. io. cch sie sbasu se sgesehic & $11,880,000 $5,940,000 $5,940,000 -+$5,940,000 es $5,940,000 
Capen, ble. 47694 & St. Paul Ry. $387 sev.aue 
ED cc6 Sib nes acces dss esbanewanes 387,400 387,400 110,700 87,4 

South Pacific Coast Rulieny. + : 

i Cn cca ccshenkseebensveeseean . —270,000 
Southern Pacific. 

4% ‘Twenty-Year Comnvertible.........:...c000- 81,151,000 927,000 927,000 sw kones 927,000 

oe) eh BS fo OC? ee ee 227,000 ‘SA b es 66,000 66,000 sone se 66,000 

Ee OE SS ee Oe . 34,218,500 6,399,000 psacne 6,399,000 +950,000 6,399,060 

San Francisco Terminal First Mortgage 4%..... 24,984,500 6,000,000 6,000,000 casee es 6,000,v00 
Southern Pacific Railroad. 

First Refunding Mortgage 4%..............055 137,307,000 14,568,000 14,568,000 ae 14,568,000 
Pacific Mail Steamship. 

Purchase Money Notes 6%........0..c.ccccces 3,323,125 3,323,125 3,323,125 —548,750 3,323,125 

DE Gusts cates) Gasedebeeunehesveseeben $32,907,000 $4,703,525 $37,610,525 +$6,181,950 $37,610,525 
None of the above securities are owned by the Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. 
NO. 24.—OPERATING RESULTS AND STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR PASSENGER 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1913. ' P STATISTICS.7 
NCREASE OR LER Rev. pass. train miles®... 13,945,671 13,898,698 46,973 . .3 
; 1913. 1912. Decrease. CENT. : : : pie se hy ¥ 
Aver. miles of road oper. . 7,348.97 7,149.87 199.10 2.8 Mail and exp. train miles 1,201,614 1,536,457 —334,843 21.8 
— Total pass. train miles (in- ' 
REVENUE AND cluding non-revenue).. 15,230,429 15,433,505 —203,076 1.3 
! EXPENSES. Rev. pass. loco. miles?.. 16,037,918 16,550,066 —512,148 3.1 
pao oS wager including Total yo —_ non-rev. womens eyruset sesiss 21 
outside operations.) pass. loco. miles?...... 249, 771, —522, : 
Total revenues ......... $93,638,458.59 $85,977,608.78 $7,660,849.81 8.9 Rev. car miles—pass. cars 
Total expenses ......... 54,030,216.40 50,389,406.92 3,640,809.48 7.2 8 LEN CS ee 66,519,072 66,247,214 271,858 4 
Revenues over expenses. 39,608,242.19 35,588,201.86 4,020,040.33 11.3 Rey. car miles—mail bag., 
Operating ratio ........ 57.70 58.61 sie 1.6 exp. and dining....... 40,510,897 41,960,599  —1,449,702 3.5 
{Rail lines excludin Total pass. train car miles 
outside Prone neeety | (including non-rev.).. 107,194,800 108,425,052 —1,230,252 1.1 
a operating revenue.$91,810,306.79 yeti 690,210.12 Bt Rev. passengers coed... 8,563,262 8,194,026 369,236 4.5 
otal operating expenses 52,097,567.31 48,533, 24 64,24 : f ’ i il 3, 763 886,336,274 16,710,489 1.9 
Revenues over expenses. 39,712,739.48 35,646,776.43  4,065,963.05 11.4 ri pas enaviog t ser anita 
Operating ratio ......... 56.74 57.65 —91 1.6 v. rev. per pass. mile 2.243 2.194 049 «2.2 
Total rev. per m. of road $12,492.95 $11,773.65 $719.30 6.1 (cents) +.++seereeeree . , . : 
Total exp. per m. of road 7,089.10 6,788.00 301.10 4.4 Av. distance hauled per 
Rev. over exp. per mile o00 os passenger (miles)..... 105.46 108.17 —2.71 2.5 
SEN a hausssdsenne® 5,403.85 4,985.65 418. F Av. rev. per pass.-train 
; 6 
FREIGHT mile—passengers only.. $1.45 $1.40 $0.05 3. 
rivepanvagedl yg i dade $1.72 $1.60 $0.12 7.5 
Rev. freight train miles... 14,605,254 13,443,329 OD OR ls el an acid : 
Total. rev. and non-rev. » reba amcnis 7.04 7.03 01 
freight train miles..... 14,684,230 13,498,361 1,185,869 8.8 
Rev. freight loco. miles?. 16,434,854 15,071,300 1,363,554 9.0 Av. passengers per pass.- 
Rev. and non-rev. freight ae 64.75 63.77 98 1.5 
locomotive miles?..... 16,799,410 15,374,413 1,424,997 9.3 Av. pass’s per car mile.. 13.58 13.38 ao 1,5 
Loaded freight car miles, 
rev. o_ ponecorenes.- 360,105,496 327,136,290 32,969,206 10.1 MISCELLANEOUS. 
Total freight car miles, : 
rev. and mon-revenue.. 489,818,009 446,709,556 43,108,453 9.7 ee ae 
Tons of rev. fr’t carried*... 16,456,1 4,709,164 1,747,01 1.9 : . 
Tons of comp. fr’t car.5. 7,466,831 7,424,334 42,497 6 Se es $1,294.74 $1,207.87 $86.87 7.2 
Ton miles, rev. ee 2 £357°004,018 a eens sc ee eer tes or Av. pe of snes Bn 
les, 45. 1 92 4,018 1,952,885, —125,881, i replacements per loco 
ete rein gee ag per annum .........+. 4,051.55 3,723.57 327.98 8.8 
contents) all freight*. .17,666,532,287 16,010,160,799 1,656,371,488 10.3 Ay. cost of repairs and 
Net ton miles, all ig ae 8,212, 734,287 7,456,255,351 756,478,936 10.1 replacements per agi 
As. rem. es ot pen ie 971 1.005 —.034 3.4 train car per annum. 925.74 973.90 —$48.16 4.9 
Av, dist. hauled per ton Av. cost of repairs nal 
Gamer" i: ° per ° at 381.80 364.14 17.66 4.8 replacements per al t- 92 02 29 3 
freight-train mile*..... 437.22 409.38 2784 68 _ train cer per annum. nei = 
” one oor = a. $4.18 $4.01 $0.17 4.2 Nore: St ee included in freight train performance; special train 
Av. gross tons (cars and eerie 4 a % 
contents) per fr’t-loco. Including light, helper, etc. E ’ 
eee tee b haw e 1,051.62 1,041.35 10.27. 1.0 8Based on waybill tonnage, commercial ee only. 
Av. oss tons (cars and *Based on conductors’ tonnage, less waybill tonnage covering company 
ee ter > ta nme 1,203.10 1,186.08 17.02 1.4 freight. 
Av. net tons per freight- , 5Based on waybill tonnage. 
train mile*.........+++ 559.29 552.38 691 1.3 Based on conductors’ tonnage, including company freight. 
Av. oe paeet cer 22.81 22.79 02. ™Mixed train statistics included, except under train and locomotive miles. 
Pe ae niage ‘of ‘loaded to ‘ Motor cars and special train service excluded. 
total car miles........ 73.52 73.23 .29 4 8Except trains run exclusively for mail and express. 
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